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REV. AS'D Di.AR &IK9 

I HAVE examined vour " Nev S\^\»nt. v' M*^- 
cm Geography" with much plcis'-re. Wt.i* it er.'J«.^i« •. 
much supeHQuous nuitter, K.ari*jautd hi rj'Ji*:r yrv*'t% */. *.iit 
kind, it comprises even- tl.j'i^ j/*'^«r%vi.*7 :♦- i-r. •.>n«€:iiU- 
ly work. It is well adjiptwl for a Ter^- J>»k jr. •.?#* L/u»rf •. 1 
science of geoj^niphy, s&nd is eririiitri v-» i^e pauvrAg*; c/f 
the public. Witii much respcxt, I tju juur olpedie?.*. 
servant, 

BENJAMIN ALLEN. 
Htv. Eiijah FarUh^ D, D. 



Frtrm .V/fOl.i5 Ptxt^ bsz. Juthvr rj •* ,1 Arw and Con- 

fiete Syfttm ^jf Arithmetics* 

aftT. AKD DEAR SIR, 

AGREEABLY to your request I have with mwci; 
pleasure penised your *• New System ol Mo'itnj fieofj- 
raphy." I think the style concise- the matter well arrang- 
ed, entertaining and instructive. In jran.ici:Iur I was 
highly pleased with your rc;>c«u*'hrrk:'c;«'cs '.'-* th'j ful- 
filment of scripture propnHy in* l?!:yi'f» .•'■!!' v1nf, an'! 
other countries. I thirsk Ihc ififiuefK-e uill \t«: happy on 
the minds of our rhildren anii •yon»h. • I :-*ni, He v. and 
dear Sir, with sentiments of •respe'^*.,- w^ur H.fltctif>natc 
friend, and humble servant, • " . ' • 

• : NICOLAS. PIKE. 
Hev. Elijah Pariifh, D. D. 
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From Ebenbzer FitcHy President of WilHama College, 

Williai^is Cotle^, December SO, 1809. 

HAVING examined, with as much care and at- 
tention as the short time allowed me and my leisure 
Avould pennit, a work entitled « A New System of Mod- 
ern Geography," by Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. it appears 
to me to be accurately and judiciously compiled from the 
best authorities ; to be well calculated for the use of 
schools, and for conveying valuable and important infor- 
mation, in this pleasing and necessary science, to the 
youth in our country ; and, consequently^ to merit the 
patronage of parents, instructors, and the American 
I ublic. 

EBENEZER FITCH. 

Re\u Elijah Parish^ D. D. 



From the Honorable JoRir Hubbard^ essi. Professor of 
Mathematics afid Philosophy^ Dartmouth College 

m 

HAVING perused Dr. Parish's « New System of 
Modem Geography," I can sincerely recommend it, as 
being well calculated to diffuse a knowledge of the im- 
portant science of Geography. The work is richly stored 
with the latest information, presented in a very agreeable 
manner, and will, I doubt not, be patronized by the im- 
partial public. 

JOHN HUBBARD. 



From^^ie- ^hv-, tTlsssfe •lf>j°t;groj^. President, and Pas* 
KER Cl£:J^y^AiiVy^K<ifdSssVr of Philosophy <, Bowdoin 
Co lit gey -Maine, * - • . . . * • 

•.":..:"•.: "v v' * Bowdola College, Januar}' 24, 1810. 
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WE do not think it of any importance to the pub- 

//c to say, what every intelligent reader will perceive, viz. 

iJmt your " A^ew System of Modem Geografihij" U writ- 
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ten in a manner onusually interesting, and unites many 
particulars from the latest writers on Uie subject. Many 
of your observations on Palestine, and other countries, 
mentioned in sacred history, as they tend to obviate ob- 
jections against revealed religion, cannot fiail of producing 
a good cfTect on the youthful mind. Permit us to observe 
further, that the attentive reader will expect to find in 
Ae next edition, the correction of some small inaccura- 
cies which have escaped your notice in this. We are, 
Rev. Sir, with much esteem and respect, your obedient 
servants, J. APPLETON, 

P. CLEAVELAND. 
Rev. Dr. Parish, 



Extract ^fa Letter from Rev. Samuel WoscEsrERj to 

the Author. 

Salem^ February 8, 1810. 
RET. AVD DEAR SIR, 

YOUR « New System of Modem Geography," I 
have perused with great satisfaction. It is, in my opinion, 
an excellent work ; designed with judgment, and executed 
with no common share of industry, attention and skill. 
Th^ descriptions, though concise, are remarkably distinct; 
the collection of facts, referred to their proper places, 
times and purposes, is extensive and interesting ; the 
views of mankind are diversified, just, and instructive ; 
the uds to religion and morality, in references to the 
providence of God, in proofs and illustrations of historical 
and prophetic scripture, and in pertinent occasional re- 
marks, are many and important ; and the style through- 
out, sententious and animated, is happily -calculated to 
engage the attention of young minds, and to impart to 
them distinct, vivid, and lasting impressions. On the 
whole, this will be, I am persuaded, a vciy valuable book, 
not only for »« students who arc enlarging their minds 
with general knowledge ;" but also for « men of letters, 
who frequently wish to review a compendious system :" 
not only for our " schools and academics j" but also for 
general use. I am, Dear Sir, yours, Sec. 

SAMUEL WORCt-ST^^. 

/ecj', £//Ja/i Parish^ D. D. Byifield. 
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from Bkn'Jamis Asnor^ Princi/ial qf PhilUfia Exeter 

jicademy, 

Exeter, N. n. Fcbniiiry 5, 1810. 
nKV. AND DKAR SIR) 

1 IIAVK with pleasure peniacd your "New 
System of Modem (Tcography," and am of opinion that 
the inattor ik tvcll selected, and judiciously arran^i^d. 
The numerous marf^inal references are an evidence^ that 
the work has not been hastily compiled, nor facta stated 
without authority. Those, who are desirous of knowing 
Europe as it is, rather than as it has been, will find this 
work a valuable acquisition ; and if conciseness of style, 
density of matter, and sprightliness of narration are ob- 
jects desirable in a work of the kind, the New System 
of Modern Geography has claims to public patronage. 
With respect and friendship, I am, Dear Sir, yours, 

B. ABBOT. 
Rtv, Elijah Parhhj D. D, Bijjicld, 



PREFACE 



THOUGH geography is, av earriiiy ?iiiv 
ject, it has been justFc- derioici jr«auer: a " !:usaveaiy 
sludy-*' It includes mar^y sc r^jse ^i;hid.i» 
which ^nlar^ the mirid. ar^ Itnpr'^^^d 'd^c :kC3ff% 
which give just viev:^ ot Pro^Ldeace^ and ^ ou- 
man nature. 

A genend knowied^ ot thia v^ietux ia neces^ 
ssuy to perceive the majpk&de of these »enC3^ 
which in the eastern contsner.t are t'zax^^^ due 
aWtonUhinent of mankind T*^ ^dsjiitz^^xsu^ ^put 
QQipmon themes ol a weekly ^kzere. r^r r^ea 
many topics of common con-^ enstitrf^ y:jc:js: ac* 
quwitance with geograp^.y » necessary. 

To abridge a folio to the size ot thsa ^'^^itri^. 
would have been cornparativeij 2c\ easx^ task ^ 
but a diffident method has been adrji^xetL Every 
W(Hk, relating to the subject, which c/>:.id i:>e 
obtained, has been examined* h U i^^ppoaed 
that the largest geography n;ay r/x c^rjiuir; all 
that variety of fxxi^ or ail that recent irtfbrma- 
tion, concerning the present state of the "vrjc^A^ 
which may be obtained by searching mxrricrous 
authors of established reputation, arui the peri- 
odical publications of Europe arid Amfrrica* A 
long catalogue of thesft hyy>k=i rriight \^i irtadf: ; 
but the recitiJ would \a: u:iint/:rcstirig to the 
reader, and ostenutious in the writer. He, 
therefore, presumes only to say, that he has had 
the means, and has laboured with fidelitv to rcn- 
der the work instructive and entertaining;. 

Just complaints have Ixrcn made, that oi:r 
geographies arc too general and vai!;ut u\ \S\^vc 
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descriptions ; therefore, while the minute detail 
of a gazetteer have been avoided, a wish ha 
prevailed to give information exact and partic 
ular. 

Two classes of readers have been particular! 
contemplated ; students, who are enlargin 
their mmds with general knowledge ; and me 
of letters, who frequently wish to review a com 
pendious sy stem. Instead, therefore, of devotin 
a great part of the volume to a favourite topic, a 
some writers have done, the design has been t 
enrich these pages with that variety of subjects 
which the science embraces. While a pebbl 
or a shell in some works commands a more luci 
description, than the inhabitants of the countr) 
here man is the most distinguished object. Th 
customs and manners, the morals and religio 
of man, are noticed in their various gradation 
from the sooty African to the fair European 
from the bloody Malay of Asia, or the ferociou 
cannibal of Ansiko, to the enlightened discipl 
of Immanuel, who, as an angel of health, visit 
the sick, and feeds the hungry. 

Fleeting as the shadow of the dial are the spier 
dors of this world. The diamond will lose it 
lustre, and the fires of the sun go out ; but ma 
is an heir of immortality ; in his future elevatio 
he rivals " the rapt seraph, who adores an 
bums.'' " The proper study of mankind i 



man.'' 



With entire confidence iji the discernment an 
impartiality of the public, it is believed that the; 
will render perfect justice to the book and its 

AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



OF GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOGRAPHY is a description of the earth, with 
its various divisions, natural and artificial ; but more is 
generally understood. The productions, the curiosities, 
manners, customs, government, and religion of different 
nations, and even astronomy,* are included in the science 
of geography. 

Astronomical geography considers the earth as a plan- 
et* and treats of its figure, magnitude, place, and motion. 

Natural geography considers the earth as divided into 
land and water, as continents, islands, oceans, and itas. 

Political geography describes the earth as it is divided 
into kingdoms, empires, republics, or colonies. 

Topography, or particular geography, is a description 

of particular countries, cities or places, their situation) 

boundaries, and productions. These are more or less 

united and blended in all our popular works of geography. 

• 

or ASTRONOMY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE CELESTIAL 

BODIES. 

The Cofiernican System. — ^The copemican or solar sys- 
tem consists of the sun, which is at rest in the centre, 
and the seven primary planets, which revolve round the 
sun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Ilerschcl ; also of the moon, the four moons 
of Jupiter, the seven of Saturn, and six of Herschel, 
which move round their planets. 

The diameters of the planets, their distances from the 
sun, and periods of revolution, arc as follow : 

'GoldumOt* 

a 
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Diameter in miles. 
The Sun, - - - 390,000 

Mercury, 3,100 

Venus, 9,360 

The Earth, - - - - 7,970 

Mars, 5,400 

Jupiter, 94,000 

Saturn, 78,000 

Herschel, - - - - 33,945 



Distance. 

36,841,468 

68,891,486 

95,173,127 

145,014,148 

494,990,976 

907,959,130 

1,793,698,244 



Periods. 
T. D. H. 

87 15 

224 17 





1 

1 

11 

29 

83 



321 
314 
167 
150 



17 

18 

6 

18 



For various satisfactory reasons, philosophers believe 
that the planets are solid, opaque bodies, like our earth. 
When Venus and Mercury come between us and the 
sun, they appear to be dark spots on his face. Hence 
they must be opaque. The part of Jupiter turned from 
the sun appears dark. From the variable spots of Ve- 
nus, Mars, and Jupiter, it is evident they have a change- 
able atmosphere. Mountains have been discovered in 
Venus and the Moon ; hence we infer the same of other 
planets, and conclude that they have valleys, oceans, and 
dry land ; and of course, that they are adapted to the 
support of animal life, and to be the residence of rational 
beings. 

C^i^ets^-^Thou^h little is ascertained respecting com- 
ets, they are supposed to constitute a part of our system. 
They are believed to be vast bodies of greater density, 
than the other planets, and regulated by the same laws 
of gravitation. It is believed that 2 1 comets belong to 
our system, moving in every direction across the tracks 
of the planets. The periods of only three are ascertain- 
ed, which return after an interval of 75^ 129, and 757 
years. This last appeared in 1 680, and at the greatest 
distance must have been eleven thousand, two hundred 
million of miles from the sun ; while its least distance 
from the centre of the sun, was only 490,000 miles, when 
its course was 880,000 miles in an hour. It was 2000 
times hotter than red hot iron, and would require more 
than a million years to become cool.* 

Moon.-'^The moon is a secondary planet or satellite, 
which accompanies the earth in its revolutions round the 
sun. The moon is 240,000 miles from the earth. It 
revolves round the earth in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 
minutes. 

' ydwton, DofJNVi, FtT|pKioti, Whiitoa. 
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every roving comet, remember the moment of their re* 
turn. Apparently, all are in confusion, all rapid as the 
lightning's ffash ; yet all are regular, calm, and harmo- 
nious. << How passing wonder he who made them such," 
to be the dwellings of immortal beings ; to spread his 
glory in the work of redemption. 

The earth The surface of the terraqueous globe con- 
tains 170,981,013 square miles. It is divided into three 
continents ; the eastern ;Continent, the western, and New 
Holland.* The eastern continent comprehends Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; the western contains North and South 
America. The northern hemisphere contains Europe, 
Asia, the greater part of Africa and America. The 
southern hemisphere contains a part of Africa and A- 
xnerica, all New Holland, and an immense number of 
islands in that great ocean, which covers most of the 
southern hemisphere. 

More than two thirds of the globe, or about three 
quarters,! are supposed to be water. Geographers rec- 
kon three principal oceans : the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
Southern ocean. The Atlantic lies between the west 
side of the eastern continent and America ; the Pacific 
ocean lies between the east side of the eastern continent 
and the west side of America. The Southern ocean cov- 
ers the greater part of the southern hemisphere, and is 
sometimes called the South sea. That part of the South- 
ern ocean, between the east side of the southern parts of 
Africa, and the south part of Asia and New Holland, is 
often called the Indian ocean. 

On the land, great changes and revolutions seem to 
have happened since its first formation. The rugged 
aspect of many mountains indicates violent convulsions at 
some remote period. In places most remote from the 
sea in every quarter of the globe, shells and other pro- 
ductions of the ocean, are found below the surface of the 
earth. All the substances called calcareous, as marble, 
limestone, Sec. are composed of marine bodies ; in sonie 
instances the shells of fishes are discernible in them. Ii^ 
all countries are found sand and pebbles ibrmed by the 
friction of water. 

In latitudes remote from the equator, islands are warm- 
er in winter than continents, and cooler in summer. 
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they endure extreme wretchedness from coid and hun- 
ger ; they are spiritless, inactive savages. The original 
inhabitants of America are melting away before the ad- 
vance of civilized men, as the snow dissolves before the 
vernal sun. Though they yet occupy the greatest part 
of the continent, they are continually decreasing, and 
perhaps the period may not be remote, when they may 
no where be found, but in the frozen regions of New 
Britain and Patagonia, where the climate defies the hand 
of cultivation, where civilized man cannot live. From 
the equator toward the poles are seen all the shades of 
colour from black to white.* Excessive heat produces 
the black colour of those, who inhabit the tropics. Peo- 
ple arc darker in proportion to the heat of the climate. 
Other causes may increase or retard this tendency. The 
more people arc exposed to the weather, the darker is 
their complexion. Thus a sailor or peasant may be dark- 
er than a lady of a more southern climate. 

The internal parts of the earth abound with fiyritea^ a 
combustible substance, which takes fire of itself, when 
moistened with water, and exposed to air. Hence may 
perhaps arise volcanoes and those earthquakes, so com- 
mon in their vicinity. 

Attraction is that power by which the particles of mat- 
ter adhere together, or distant bodies tend to each other. 
The earth attracts all things, within its infiuence, to its 
centre, which produces their weight, and causes them 
to fall, when above its surface. By this principle, we 
readily sec that those, who are our anti/iodes ^Sire as firm- 
ly retained on the surface of the earth, as we ourselves. 
The cause of this tendency, or the nature of this attrac- 
tive force, is not known to man. Probably it is the power 
of God constantly impressed on all matter in an uuifona 
manner. 

The earth is a globe. When the moon is eclipsed, as 
the shadow of the earth appears on its disk, it is always 
a curve line ; so, as it recedes, the shadow is still circu- 
lar ; a demonstrative proof that the figure of the earth 
is round. This fact first gave men the notion that the 
world was a globe. When a ship goes out to sea, firsts 
its hull disappears, then the sails and pendant, as would 
be the case if it were carried over a hill. This proves 
the convexity of the water betweeix \3d^ ^Va^ «wl the 

• Dr. Smiths 



shore. FLaolif. :h.'; rj^cniiu" i^'irs ji jie •ar'a v-La :>.-=n 
ascertained by Lta :«ij::r iuileu. r^una :y ^"irjA ijly:^-i- 

tors. 

The axis oi ihe eorii ^ m imasjuiar/ lint-, losiunj 
through iis ce-:?:; £:':cz. ^cr'-i :- ici;::i* V.:i;»:: viiicn '.i 
reTolves in il4 hc'^r». Tlie iGnhcm l*.\::-l'iii.iv ifl||^ 
axis is called the &orii pcis^ ; "^c iouLicni c.'i'.ruOT^ 
*Jie south pole. 

The meridLin U a ?reai circle, pai:>in:; rh:*nii\^:t Ihs 
pedes of the earth trcm ncniLto ic-uui. I'lic i:;'idi(ir is 
a preat circle suiToundin*tb#«a:''.h iV»jm cx^t vj w«: *t, it 
an equal distance from :he pole^. 

Hemisphere is the half cf a glooc. Tn'^-i the :ior*.it- 
em hemisphere ccmprehecds thu.: h^li* ot* the ^l'i'i<- 
which is north of the equator; the upper hemi^^iUrrr i« 
that half of the world above the r.Ltion:il Uon^'ii;, »* u*-. 

The horizon is a great circle, surn^uncriiv,; ».l;r r jr»li, 
di¥iding it into upper and lower hciui^phrrrs. The: ^m- 
sible horizon is that, which bourids our nik^hl, whrrr 'hr 
heavens and earth appear to join ; the rutio;i.il h'iiUou t% 
that, which divides the earth fri{ually. 

The ecliptic is a circle, which surrounr'.^t flir. r.^rth, 4U'l 
intersects the equator at an slu^Uz of 2 . ' :'/ 

The tropics are two circles surrriniirliii^,^ ihr. r.irtU, pjr 
allel to the equator, at Hy" :>/ diHtanr.r. 'I li.ir iif.itlt nf 
the equator is called the tropic of Cuur.fM* ; (h.it <ttui h, f lir. 
tropic of Capricorn. 

The polar circles arc two r.irr.lrn rIr»-A'ft fiuml Ih'- 
earth parallel to the equator, ^v ;•/ from '.irh \ff»ir 
The northern is called the arr.tir. rirr.lr., litr ';/.uihtf^n». 
the antarctic. 

The earth is fiivi'i'iH info Hv'-. /.oiir; , "i.r. i/.nt/l //.i,/^ 
include^ ihiit piri of •.h'': '■.ji-!., lyu.v ,r, v":i ;.' r'.,#i' 
of cancer an^'i '"i;>.-l'.o;:.- ':.:f. !.'....' * .' .•-' •.». • »» ». ••••' 
of the c.uaV'-- 
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winter ; nearly six months of day and night, altemately, 
are the only change of seasons. 

Latitude is the distance of any place from the equator. 
North of the equator is north latitude ; south, is south 
latitude. 

4flhigitude is the distance of any place from a given 
"median, east or west, reckoned on the equator. Dif- 
ferent nations generally consider their capital as the first 
merfdian.* 

A very great extent oyhu)d is called a continent ; a 
small extent of land surrStided by the sea, is called an 
island. 

An isthmus is a neck of land, which joins a peninsula 
lo some other land. 

A peninsula is a tract of land, surrounded by water, 
excepting a neck ot isthmus. 

A cape is a point of land extending into the sea. 

An ocean is a vast collection of water, not separated 
by land. 

A sea is a smaller collection of water, generally united 
to some ocean by a strait. 

A strait is a narrow passage, between two collections 
of water. 

A bay or gulf is an arm of an ocean or sea, penetrat- 
ing into the land. 

A lake is a large collection of fresh water. 

A promontory is a piece of high land, extending into 
the sea ; the point of it is called a cape. 

An estuary is an arm of the sea, which receives a river 
or the expanded part of a river, as it is entering the sea. 

A map is a representation of the earth, or a part of it, 
on paper or any plane surface. The upper part is north, 
the bottom south, the right hand east. 

The celestial globe has the fixed stars placed on it ac- 
cording to their latitudes and longitudes. 

The terrestrial globe has on it the surface of the earth 
delineated. The g^obe is suspended in a brazen circle, 
representing the meridian, upon which are marked the 
degrees of latitude. The rational horizon is repre- 
sented by a broad wooden circle, on \^ich are marked 

* Loneitude in the followiiMMrork is reckoned from London for Uit 
easteru Cootiaent, and from Philadelphia for Ihe wetterD> upleM p«r- 
tJouJM' mention be made of otjier plae^s. 
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the points of the compass, the signs c: ^M£ ecL^uc? v. : 
months and days of the year^ 

The quadrant of altitude is a carrcT pbte cf r:.ra<L-u 
which contains 90 degrees, by which, when screwed cm 
the brazen meridian, distances and beazin$p hulj le 
measured. 

The horary circle is a small brass circle £z!id oa jfce 
brazen meridian, divided into 24 hcur^. hjL'dr.^ ztl index 
moveable round the axis of the gicbe. 

Geographers have divided tJiaeafth Ix^tui four ^. ijj-tars ^ 
Europei Asia, Africa and Axninca. 

ProbieniJt /..erfirmrd by ih^ f/-:^-?. 

Peob. 1. To rectify the globe for stny plac^. Th^ 
globe being set on a plane, and placed arxor'iln^ V> th(t 
points of the compass, elevate the pole on that ude ot 
the equator on which the place lies, unul the fif.yrrfi^.^ on 
the brazen meridian equal the latitude of the :^i7en place, 
then bring the place to the brazen meridian. 

Phob. 2. To find the longitude ar.d latr.urie of any 
place. Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and we 
shall find the longitude marked or. the e^'iator, and tho 
latitude on the meridian. 

Phob. 3. The longitude and latitude of ar.y place he- 
ing given, to find that place on the gIo:>e. hrin;^ the 
degree of longitude to the hrazen meridian ; reckon 
upon the same meridian the degree of latitude, whether 
north or south ; directly under where that ends, i.^^ the 
place sought. 

Prob. 4. The latitudf; of any place b*inji; given, to 
find all those [jiaccs which arc in the ^ame I^^Mfude. 
The globe- htiiig still rectified, bring the place to the 
brazen meridian, make a mark over it, turri the ^Mo'>e 
round, and all the pliiCCa v.hich pa^-.i ur.der If. liave the 
same latitudi.*. 

Pro IS. j. To fi:id llvz ^^iZi\ place in rhe erlipric at 
any time. Thr- moii'.h and ilie da) \.t:\i.y^ ■jiv'i'h look foi- 
the same on the wooden horizon, arid ov^:r ai^riinst rl-.ai 
day you will fiiid the particular sij^u m.d dc !;!'■': in '^i.i' l» 
the sun is at ftiat lime ; mark thi* sif^n tr;d tU.xrj*:^ iu 
the ecliptic, au<l this is the bun\ place. 

PROH. 6. The month, day and hour heinp; K'-cn, to 
fiiid those plates of ihc j^lobc to wl\kU vV ^uu'v-k \\\ >\\v. 
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meridian at that time. Bring the place >vherc you ai*c 
to the brazen meridian^ set the index of the hoi*ary circle 
at the hour of the day^ where you are, turn the globe till 
the index point to the upper figure XII, fix the globe in 
this situation, and observe what places are under the. 
brazen meridian ; these are the places sought. 

Prob. 7. To know the length of the day and night in 
any pLice at any time. Elevate the pole according to 
the latitude of the given place, find the sun's place ia 
the ecliptic, bring that p^e to the east side of the hori- 
zon, set the index of thffliorary circle at noon^ or at 
XII, turn the globe round till the sun's place in the e- 
cliptic touch the western side of the horizon, look upon 
the horary circle, and where the index points ; then 
number the hours between that, and the upper figure 
XII. This is the length of the day. The remaining^ 
hours of 24 are night. 

PiioB. 8. Knowing what o'clock it is, to know tiie 
time of day in any part of the world. Bring the place 
in which you are to the brazen meridian, and set the in- 
dex of the horary circle to the hour of the day. Then 
bring tuc desired place to the brazen meridian, and the 
index will point at the present hour at the contemplated 
place. 

Prob. 9. The month and day being given, to ficMl 
those places on the globe to which the sun, when in the 
meridian, is vertical on that day. Find the sun's place 
in the ecliptic, bring that point to the brazen meridian^ 
over which make a mark, then turn the globe, and tho^e 
places, which pas3 under the xnark> have the su2i vertical. 

Prob. 10. To find by the globe the length of the long- 
est and shortest days and nights in any part of the 
world. Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the 
given place, bring the first degree of Cancer, if in the 
northern, or Capricorn, if in the southern hemispl^erey 
to the cast side of the horizon ; then set the index of 
the horary circle at noon, and turn the globe about till 
the sign of Cimcer touch the western side of the horizon; 
then observe upon the horary circle the number of hours 
between the uidex and the upper figure m, reckoning 
according to the motion of the index, and this is the 
length of the longest day ; this taken from 24 will give 
thcJeuf^thofni^ht. 
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From his observations, made in a number of voyages, 
Columbus conceived the idea of sailing west to the East- 
Indies. After a series of disappointments, in seeking a 
putron for eight tedious years, a negotiation commenced 
Aviih Isabella, Queen of Spain, and on Friday, Aug. 3, 
1492, he set sctil, and on the evening of the 1 1th of Oc- 
tober Columbus discovered a light, and the sound of 
Land ! land ! was soon heard. In the morning, they 
united in a hymn of praise to God. Columbus was the 
first, who set foot on the New World. His people, as 
soon us ihcy had landed, devoutly prostrated themselves^ 
and gave thanks to God. The island thus discovered, 
Columbus called St. Salvador; it is in the cluster, called 
Luc^ya, or Bahama Islands. In his fourth voyage he 
visiied the continent, discovered the Bay of Honduras, 
luid sailed southerly along the main for 200 leagues. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA. 

Boundaries and extent, 
AMERICA extends from Cape Horn, lat. 56*^ 
south, to the frozen ocean, and spreads from the 35th to 
the 168th of west longitude from London. It is 10,147 
miles in length ; its mean breadth is about 14 or 1500 
miles. It lies between the Pacific ocean on the west* 
and the Atlantic on the east, containing about 15,000,000 
square miles. 

Uivers — This continent is watered by some of the 
larjvcst rivers in the world. The principal are the Rio 
de la Plata, the Amazon, the Oronoko, in South Amei-k | 
ca ; the Missisippi and St. Lawrence in North Americw^ ' 

Gulf. — The gulf or bay of Mexico lies on the east 
side of the continent, between North-and South Ameri- , 
ca. Its water is said to be several yards higher, than ' 
the water on the western side of the continent, in the 
Pacific. * 

Gulf 'Stream — The gulf-stream is a remarkable cur- 
rent issuing from the gulf of Mexico along the coast of 
Florida and the United States to the banks of Newfound- 
Ian -v -AyvrYi the Western Islands to the coast 
of ,MVi'.-„ii.. -!:.:thi..L r.oast, till it falls in with the 
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years before, tiii.: zia ittc.-nic ji^ irissts zne ut 
meet him, dresssc ji vTite ^ramt-ms. * 

2. The I2>^i2:£. ik;' tie 7rrrj6Mitea. -pcxon mie w 
bleeps acd jLVJi:h. :it lumr niTnttis .ica uvs. 

3. The liiijJc.M iii-»? neir iii;n mest ica ironnets. 
In cverv tribe a l mr-i iriisr* mii itrverai»vao .ire suD- 
ordinate. Ir stnuf --.hitJi iieir irsss -s iot iniikc ifaat 
of the Hcbrt'T iirif*r.:. T'le^ -vear i vhite v^pnod. jnd 
abreasipli:*. t:/:i -j r.rniefi Tnin .uanchsheil. The 
highest coui.:! ic '.i»i iutinn iuer, not .ietennine 'ipon 
war, wiibct": Tit iC-mi imi ciusenr if :hi! liifc;h priest. 
They bclie-j * bt -jai .n-.'.''^:nrirse vith Gud. 

4. In the f.Tr.:.: :«:«i4e 3i :2rt:iin ;:*:bt*s is i sacrcii 
place, resenriillr 2: ;.:^ "-»:•> at' iioiiea araoniy the Jews. 
Here arc d€p»c?i-:'td ineir aacred rhinjjs. It is death lur 
my to entcT iLLs lilj ^lacd, except the cliief warrior and 
high priest.* 

5. Going to yrz7, cr suffering any calamity, the Indiana, 
like the Isritlliiej* observe sei^ona of lasunjj and prayer. 
These seasons are sometimes continued seven or ei^hn 
days. 

6. In some of the tribes is kept a sacred ark, like tha^. 
of Israel, in M'hich are preserved various holy vc<iscU. 
None but the chiettain of the tribe, who is the pr'tc«>t of 
var, and his servant, dare touch this sacred chest. Their 
enemies dare not approach it.t 

7. As among the tribes of Israel, when a person h 
murdered, the nearest relation is the manslaycr ; hut the 
guilty may fly to the " white towns," which arc certain 

I places of refuge, where blood is never shed. 

8. Like the young men of Israel, the Indians give 
dowries for their wives. They ptirchasc tijcrn tti Hk ir 
fclhers, sometimes they labour for tljrin « s'ii/t.I»t' d 
limc.j 

9. The niourriifi'^ and !aTri'^r.*;«»';'ir.-; '.f *!.' I; '".. . - /' 
^hcirdead rcicir./i'; ':.'/.*. 'A r.'«' 

10. Their la'* -. r':'.v:'.' •*/ ;« • . • • *■.-■* > ■• * ■ . 
^ose of Urs'-l : 

11. St ve Till '. 
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journey. Neither is it very improbable, that some per* 
sons might have been driven by accident from the west* 
em coast of Africa to the eastern shores of South 
America. Others, following the clusters of i8iand89 
which rise in the southern ocean, might probably reach 
Peru or Chili from the south eastern part of Asia. Some 
facts have excited a query whether America has not 
been peopled from all these points. 

Those traditions of the Indians, which relate to events 
of the eastern continent, are those of remote antiquity. 
They have traditions, which evidently refer to the cre- 
ation, the fall of man, the Hood, the tower of Babel, and 
the longevity of the early ages. The Chepewyans 
say that in ancient times their ancestors lived, till their 
feet were worn out with walking, and their throats with 
eating. They were also ignorant of all modern im- 
provements in the eastern continent. From these facts 
it is evident, they have been here many centuries. 

The population of the Indians has never been ascer- 
tained, ^lost calculations have been an outrage on prob- 
ability. The learned Dr. Stiles, than whom perhaps 
no man was a better judge, estimated the present popu- 
lation of the Indians at 2,500,000. Another writer with 
much probability supposes they never exceeded 4,000,000. 

Delineations of the Indian character arc familiar to 
the public, and need not be rgj^eated ; but one view of 
it may be more novel and interesting. 

The resemblance of the Indians to the Israelites, 
though frequently mentioned, has never been thoroughly' 
examined. As the people of Israel were separated from 
all others, and the tribes kept distinct ; so is it with the 
American Indians. Each nation has its svmbol, or each 
tribe its badge by which it is denominated. The Mo- 
hawks, for example, were divided into three tribes, de- 
nominated the bear, the tortoise and the wolf. Ea^h of 
these tribes bore the animvl for which it was called, as 
a coat of arms, in its banner. When Cortes and a part 
of his troops entered Tlascala, a city of South Ameiitai 
the inhabitants came out to meet them, ^< each tribe 
distinct and separate.^ of these there were yb«r.** "The 
priests came with their pots of incense in loose white 
garments." This naturally reminds us, that when Alex- 
ander and his soldiers entered Jetvi^«\^\ti^V«o \!e\qm^*oa4 
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rears before, that the people and priests came oi3t *^ to 
meet him, dressed in white garments." 

S. The Indians* like the Israelites, reckon time k^ 
sleeps and moons, or lonar znoDths ai^d dars. 

3. The Indians hare their high priest xnd prophets. 
In every tribe is a high priest, and several, ir bo are sub- 
ordinate. In some tribes their dress is not unlike that 
of the Hebrew priests. Thev wear a white ephod, and 
a breastplate; which is formed from a cozjchshell. The 
hig^hest council of the nation does not determine upon 
war, without the advice tad consent of the high priest. 
They believe he has intercourse with God. 

4. In the council house' of certain tribes is a sacred 
place, resembling the holy of holies among the Jews. 
Here are deposited their sacred things. It is death for 
mj to enter this holy place, except the chief warrior and 
high priest.* 

5. Going to war, or suffering any calamity, the Indians, 
like the Israelites, observe seasons of fasting and prayer. 
These seasons are sometimes continued seven or eight 
days. 

6. In some of the tribes is kept a sacred ark, like that 
of Israel, in which are preserved various holy vessels. 
None but the chieftain of the tribe, who is the priest of 
war, and his servant, dare touch this sacred chest. Their 
enemies dare not approach it.t 

7. As among the tribes of Israel, when a person is 
murdered, the nearest relation is the manslayer ; but the 
guilty may fly to the *^ white towns," which are certain 
places of refuge, where blood is never shed. 

8. Like the young men of Israel, the Indians give 
dowries for their wives. They purchase them of their 
fathers, sometimes they labour for them a stipulated 
time.f 

9. The mourning and lamentations of the Indians for 
their dead resemble those of Israel. 

10. Their laws respecting females entirely resemble 
those of Israel ; they arc quite as scrupulous and severe. 

11. Several of their traditions arc cvidcntlv derived 

• B.irfrum. 

t ITic ark io Otikcitc has precisely the dimcn-r.as of !li 't tlr^. ritw*d 
n the BiW." 

♦ llistoiy of .\m«!t".o\ 
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from the history of the Jewish scriptures. That Ihcy 
are the same people, or that they have had intercourse 
with them, is an opinion of intelligent missionaries. 

12. In their discourses, like the Jews, they use many 
parables. 

13. Like the Israelites, as their circumstances or char- 
acters change, they assume new names. Massasolt, the 
first ally of the English in New-England, was afterwards 
called Wosamaquen. 

14. Some suppose they have discovered traces of 
the three principal Jewish festivals ; the passover, the 
day of atonement, which commenced on the 10th of 
^he month, and the feast of tabernacles, which began 
five days after. The Israelites were commanded to 
" make atonement for their sins once in a year, when 
they were to afflict their souls, and make an offering 
to the Lord by Jire" Afterwards, having gathered in 
the first " fruits of the land, they kept a joyful feast unto 
the Lord for sevefi days/'* 

The day of atonement was a period of mortification 
and fasting. Then they fiut an end to all differences^ and 
became reconciled to one another. In the passover no 
leavened bread was to be in their houses, and the Jews 
to this day search all corners of their houses^ to sec that 
they have none. They cleanse their houses, and furnish 
them with ne'iv kitchen and table furniture. They bum 
their leavened bread^njid those moveables, which are made 
of metal, are put in the fire and polished.f 

So our Indians, " when their corn is ripe," celebrate a 
great festival, which continues a number of days. Hav- 
ing cleansed and stue/it their houses and streets^ and fur- 
nished themselves with new clothes and new furniture^ 
they collect their old clothes and furniture, their old 
com and provision into a pile and consume them with 
fre. They then observe a fast of three days, denying 
themselves the indulgence of every appetite, and extin- 
guishing all their fires. A general amnesty is proclaim- 
ed ; criminals return home ; crimes are absolved, and an 
universal reconciliation takes place. The next day after 
the fast is closed, the high priest kindles a new fire by 
rubbing dry wood together, from which every dwelling 
is supplied with the pure fiame. The scene noir 

** LiCTJt 23d. eh{q>. '\ lito o€ Modcna* 
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Other nations. But they are savages. They litre in the 
manner savages generally do, in the same cUmate.* In 
some places, favourable for fishing, their villages are 
populous. So once they ivere on this side the Miasi- 
sippi, and near the sea. In Skenectady were 800 war- 
riors. Perhaps the militia of that city are not more 
numerous. Round the head of the tide, on Parker river, 
it is said, there were more people than now,' though it is 
a populous neighbourhood. In the southern parts of 
South America the people have an olive complexion ; 
but some of them are as white as the Spaniards. The 
inhabitants of Mexico are of a good stature, well pro- 
portioned, with fine olive complexions ; some of their 
women are fair and beautiful. Their clothing was the 
skins of beasts, and feathers sewed together. In the 
colder regions of the south, they raise sheep, and man- 
ufacture blankets. 

Like all nations ignorant of revelation, the American 
savages had a religion absui*d, cruel and wicked. They 
offered sacrifices to their gods ; prisoners were some- 
times eaten, and sometimes offered on their bloody al- 
tars. Though this may be evidence that the idea of an 
atonement is congenial with the feelings of man, it shows 
ihe necessity of a revelation from God, to inform the 
world respecting the great sacrifice, offered on the cross 
of Calvary. The inhabitants of New-England were a 
hardy, warlike race of, men. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries and extent, 
NORTH AMERICA is bounded south by the 
Isthmus of Darien ; west by the Pacific Ocean ; north it 
extends to the pole or Frozen Ocean, which has been 
visited about lat. 72** ; east it is bounded by the Atlantic. 
From north to south it is at least 4500 miles; from Alas- 
ka to Labrador it is more. 

Gul/sj Lakesj and Rivers ^The gulf of Mexico is 

the most celebrated, extending into the continent, be- 
tween North and South America ; at the entrance of it 
lie the West-India islands. The Missisippi and several 
other large rivers fall into this gulf. 
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The gulf of St. Lawrence is enclosed by the i 
of Newfoundland and several sand banks ; it rec 
the river St. Lawrence, and is generally frozen 
December to April. It is more than 400 miles 
and 140 broad ; the water is from 22 to 50 fathoms 
with a great swell, and generally covered with a 
fog. This gulf is a vast storehouse of provisioi 
America and Europe. More than 500 English v< 
fish here every summer. Formerly, the French 
equalled them. The number of American vess 
some years a thousand. The many thousand p 
every year employed in the business do not seem 
minish the number of the fish. At the close of tl 
merican revolutionary war, when none had been 
, for a humber of years, the fish were neither large 
more numerous, than they had been before, or have 
since. 

Hudson's Bay lies between 5 1 and 69 degrees of 
lat. and 00® 17' 30" of west long. In its watei 
abundance of sturgeon, whales, and other fish, 
bay, or rather sea, is larger than the Baltic, and 
lower latitude ; yet it might perhaps be thought re 
tic to imagine, that in some future period, a St. P< 
burgh, a Stockholm, and Copenhagen, capitals of 
erful nations, with their royal palaces, holy temple 
glittering spires, may give splendor to her harbour 
riching her populous shores by the extent of their 
merce and the perfection of their arts. 

Lake Winnipeg, or Winipic, is a large piece of 

in Upper Canada, extending from lat. 51** to 54** i 

receiving a number of large rivers, and emptyii 

waters into Hudson's Bay by Nelsori River. Slave 

is 200 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, betwec 

61** and 63^" north ; it is northwest from Winnipeg 

Lake Superior is 1500 miles in circuit ; this ar 

other great lakes, lying partly in Canada and par 

the United States, win be described in their p 

places. 

The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in ! 

America. From Ontario it receives the wate.^:^ 

immense lakes, which separate C^xvaA^l^^tsv^^ 

States ; at Montreal it assuines \!l[ve ivwrc^fc <iS.^\.»^J 

^jt meets the tide below \a^© ^^' IJ^v^t* ^wx. 
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from the sea ; passing Quebec it falls into the gulf of 
its own name at Cape Rosieres, where it is 90 roileii 
broad. 



DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

NEW-MEXICO, California, East and West- 
Florida, belong to Spain. Great-firitian claims all the 
Countries inhabited by Europeans north and east of the 
United States, excepting Greenland, which belongs to 
Denmark. The country between Canada and Florida 
is the territory of the United States. Immense tracts 
are yet possessed by the Indians. 



GREENLAND. 
IT has never been ascertained to which continent' 
this country belongs, or whether to either ; but geogra- 
phers describe it, as belonging to America. This re- 
gion was discovered in the 10th century, by people from 
Iceland ; its distance from which is about 200 miles. An 
intercourse was continued between this colony and Den- 
mark, till the beginning of the 15th century, when, by 
the gradual increase of the arctic ice, the colony became 
completely imprisoned on the side of the ocean, while 
a range of mountains and plains, covered with ice, pre- 
cluded all access from the west. These settlementsy 
when they became thus concealed from the rest of the 
world, contained a number of churches and monasteriesi 
and were abput 200 miles in extent, in the southeast ex- 
tremity. The Moravians have formed establishments 
in the southwest, and have had a factory as far north 
as 73^ north latitude.* The present number of their 
missionaries. in these dismal regions is 16,t who have 
lately had great success. The population of West 
Greenland has been estimated at 10,000.| 

Boundaries and extent. — Greenland is bounded west 
by Davis's strait ; north by the pole, or an ocean un- 
known ; east by an icy sea ; south it terminates at Cape i| 
Farewell in the Atlantic, lat. 59* north. Its shores have 
been explored on the eastern part to lat. 80^ north) and 
* Piukerton, t CTaa. Mag« ^ CotUneau. 
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on tli6 western to 78*. The Greenlanders say, that on 
the western side the strait becomes so narrow, Uiat they 
can converse with the inhabitants on the opposite side. 

Character They are a sprightly, good natured peo- 
ple : when two persons quarrel, one challenges the oth- 
er to contend in verse. He, who first wants words to 
express himself in this duel of harmony y is vanquished. 
In this way quarrels end without blood, or la^vyers' fees.* 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

Situation and extent. 
THESE extensive provinces are bounded south 
by the United States and the Atlantic ocean ; east by the 
same ocean and Davis's strait ; north and west by re- 
gbns unknown ; lying between lat. 42** 30' and 70® north, 
and between long. 20** east and 1 6® west. 

J)iviiion9 The British possessions are divided into 

Upper and Lower Canada, New-Britain, Cape Breton, 
or Sidney, New-Brunswick, and Nova-Scotia ; to which 
are annexed the Isle of St. John's, and Newfoundland. 
The "population of these provinces is probably 200,000, 
and constantly increasing. 



NEW-BRITAIN. 

Situation and extent, 
THE country, which lies round Hudson's bay, in- 
cluding New North and South Wales, is called New- 
Britain, and annexed to Lower Canada. The length is 
850 miles, the breadth 750,t between lat. 50** and 70^ 
north, long. 20** east and 25** west, bounded south by 
Upper and Lower Canada, east by Davis's straits, north 
and west by unknown forests. 

^ Climate, — ^The whole of this country lies in a cold re- 
g^n. In lat. 57** the cold becomes intense ; ice on the 
rivers is eight feet thick ; rocks burst with the frost, and 
brandy coagulates. In lat. 60** no kind o^ V\t\\i^^^v8k 
•can* Here the wretched Esquimaux >a\iVV^ >Js\^vk Vx^v 

* Adams's TravcU. •\ OM.V>k\\e. 
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with the bones of whales. If ever they warm iheir 1 
with fire, they gather the wood on the shore, wa 
probably from Norway or Lapland. The whole coi 
is a heap of barren rocks.* In June, the Slave La) 
covered with ice ; in the middle of July, the mouth o 
Copper Mine river is frozen over. To increase 
gloom of the prospect, the cold is constantly gro 
more severe. The ice has not only barred up al 
harbours of East Greenland, but in the central pa 
the continent the forests are encircled with stump! 
decaying trees, for a space 20 miles in diameter.f 
aged savage remembers when here was a verdant w 
but the forest has fallen, and increasing cold forbj 
to sprout again. In Sweden, the spring is more 
than formerly.! 

Inhabitants^ customs and r^^^'on.— The Indian 
these frozen countries are a spiritless, wandering 
of creatures, depending on game and fish for their 
port. They are often in the greatest distress for : 
and obliged to boil and eat moss, and many other th; 
detestable to civilized people. The sick and the s 
when incapable of continuing their march thn 
swamps and forests, are left to die alone. A little v 
and provision are left with them ; but no child, no pa 
husband, nor wife, remains to witness the last agoni 
dissolution, to sooth the heart, throbbing with mi 
to moisten the parched lips, or to bury the remains : 
hungry wolves or birds of prey. Polygamy is univc 
and incest not uncommon. They are superstitious 
greatly under the influence of their conjurers, wh< 
their only physicians, and whose medicines are 
mysterious tricks, and strange observances. They 
hardly any ideas of a religious nature. It has not 
ascertained that the northern Indians have any beli< 
immortality. Those further south believe the c< 
cations of the Aurora Borealis to be the dances of 
departed friends ; when these are bright, and ra; 
changing, they say, their friends are very merry, 
inhabitants of the Shetland Isles call these lights 
merry dancers. The Moravians have some faithful 
sionaries in these inhospitable regions. 

Curiosity,'— n^he quadrupeds in winter assume a t! 
* Mod. Gas. t Mafikenzie. ^ Pipkerton. 
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The straits of De Fuca, in lat. 48** 27' north, which were 
ence expected to open a passage through the continent, are 
only a passage between the islands and condnent. Cook'6 
river, fi-om which the same fond hopes were long enter- 
tained, is only a deep inlet." These £acts, with the discov- 
eries by Iand,t haye ended the long continued search fin* a 
north-west passage through the continent. None can poft- 
sibly exist. 

Population and Character, — ^From Cook*s river to King 
George's Sound, including about 10 degrees of latitude, it 
is supposed there may be 10,000 inhabitants ; this em- 
braces the best part of the country ; therefore those parts, 
which lie remote from the ocean, or further north, may be 
supposed less populous. The inhabitants are improvident, 
slothful, wandering tribes. At Nootka Sound, and some 
other places, they take down their huts, and remove tbem 
from place to pluce, as they wish to change their dwellings. 
In the vicinity of Prince William's Sound they have no 
towns, nor villages, nor places of fixed abode ; but are con- 
stantly roving about, as fancy directs, or necessity impels. 
On the lower part of the Columbia they are numerous. On 
the mountains, remote from the ocean, they are poor, hun- 
gry wanderers ; they make a kijid of bread from berries and 
roots pounded together. In the winter, dried fish is their 
principal support ; and they clothe themselves in the skins 
of beasts ; in the summer they arc naked. They make 
Ixiskets of willow, in which they cany their water for drinking. 
They arc hospitable, and supeiior to more noithem tribes 
in the practice of the necessary arts. Raw fish is a com- 
mon food ; sometimes they boii it in baskets by casting in 
hot stones. Songs and dances are their delight ; the chie& 
lead ; all join in the chorus. The air of their music is 
pleasing and melancholy. Proceedin^%> battle, they paint 
themselves red, and sprinkle tlieir flices with a shining sand ; 
their appearance is terrible. Their women, like the females 
of Spaita, exhort them to conquer or die. A handsome 
woman is often tlie occasion of war, and the price of peace. 
In one tribe, ilic women govern ; the men submit to be 
beaten ; nor do they sell a skin, till the women have given 
permission. It is a common custom on this coast for the 
women to we^r a piece of wood, let into the under lip, of an 
oval form, sometimes seven inches jui, Gircumierence. It 

- \'aiiCouver, La Peroiise, Cook, M^ars, Dixon. 
f Ucsime, Macken74c 
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rise to that magnitude, 'which is common in warmer 
countries. The variou3 species of oak, which are such 
excellent timber in the United States, are unknown here, 
er appear in such a dwarfish form, as to be of no import- 
ance. Pleasant g^pes are gathered in the islands of 
the St. Lawrence. The province is rather level than 
mountainous ; and the soil is g^ood, producing excellent 
grass, wheat, rye, barley, and tobacco. The population 
is supposed to be 130,000. For several leagues below 
Montreal, the country seems to be one continued village. 
The churches are numerous, and handsome ; theii 
spires are covered with tin.* 

Towns. ^^Quehec is the capital, not only of Canada 
but of BriUsh America. It is situated on the St. Law- 
rence, 3^0 miles from the sea. It stands on a rock ; th< 
fortifications are strong, and the inhabitants are mor« 
than 10,000, two thirds of whom are French. Being th< 
residence of the governor, the seat of the courts, anc 
the station of a large garrison ; the town has an air oJ 
splendor and gaiety ; lat. 46** 48' north. Montreal is 
1 70 miles above Quebec, built on an island, ten leagues 
long and four broad. The town has 6,000 inhabitants, 
and is the station of a British regiment. Here are six 
churches ; four for the Roman catholics. In the city is 
a college, under the direction of the catholic clergy ; 
here are also several protestant schools. In the town 
of Three Riversy 50 miles above Quebec, are a handsome 
church, a nunnery, a hospital, and a female academy. 
T*he college, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, is now a 
prison. 

Scienre and re/z^'on.— Nine tenths of the people are 
Roman catholics ; among the rest i^ variety of sects, 
as episcopalians, presbyterians, and nftthodists. In the 
colony are 1 2 clergymen of the church of England, anil 
126 of the Roman catholicf In this province is no 
protestant college ; but a few of their youth are sent to 
England, and the United States, for their education 
Learning is however at a low ebb. 

Commerce. — Their chief exports are wheat, flax seed 
lumber, fish, potash, ginseng, furs, and peltries. The] 
import English goods, chocolate, salt, wine, and the prod 
uce of the West- Indies. 
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5oi7.— .The country is rich and level. In the neigh- 
fjourhood of Kingston, the farmers live as well as in New- 
England. The lands, between lake Huron and Erie, 
have produced >yheat 18 years in succession without 
manure. Near Superior and the lake of the Woods, are 
extensive plains, destitute of wood, excepting a few 
scattered tufts of trees. Large herds of buffaloes here 
find rich pasturage. 

Government. — Their civil privileges are great. There 
is no land tax nor quit rent, excepting for the expenses 
of the county, and other smaller corporations. The 
mother country bears the whole expense of the civil es- 
tablishment, and pays for surveying the lands for the 
people. 

Curioaitiea. — A spring two miles above Niagara falls 
emits Sigaay or inflamnrable air, which, being confined 
in a tube, will make water boil in 15 minutes. In other 
parts of the lake near the shore, are similar springs.. 
Near Burlington bay is a volcano where the Indians sac- 
rifice to the bad spirits. They say the eruptions are 
frequent, and the noise like thunder. 

Religion — This extensive country, for the greater 
part, is destitute of the gospel ministry, and of course re- 
ligion is iur a deplorable state. A few of the largest 
towns have ministers ; but methodism, inculcated by 
travelling preachers, is the prevailing religion. These 
preachers are illiterate, rude in their manners, and many 
of them exceptionable in their lives. Very few arc 
catholics. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 
THIS island lies on the east ^L the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, between lat. 46** 45' and ^B 46' north,' and 
between long. 15** 20' and 18<> 30' east^ separated from 
Labrador by the straits of Belle-Isle, being 381 miles long, 
and from 40 to 287 broad. Fogs, clouds, and almost 
perpetual storms, envelop this cold and barren island. 
Its principal importance rises from the fishery on its 
coasts ; which is supposed to increase the national stock 
of England 300,0001. per annum. The population in 
1805 was 24,922, of whom 8035 were Roman catholics. 
In its export trade it employed 467 vessels, containing 
* Purne'sMap. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

Boundaries, 
BOUNDED west by Maine, and a line drawn 
from the head of St. Croix to Canada ; north by Canada ; 
southeast it is -diTidcd' from Nova-Scotia by the Missi- 
quash river, and by an cast line from its source to the 
bay of Vert, and south by the bay of Fundy. 

Chief towns St. John's is the capital ; it contains 

a handsome churph, and 1000 inhabitants. The tide here 
rises 30 feet, which keeps the harbour open all winter. 
Frcdcrickton is the seat of government, has a handsome 
church, and 500 inhabitants. It stands at the head of 
sloop navigation on the St. John, 80 miles from the 
mouth. 

Jiivcrs and «oi7.— The St. John is the largest river ; 
its course is about 350 miles ; the tide flows about 80 
or 90 ; boats ascend 200. It is the common route to 
Quebec ; it overflows its banks, and the soil is rich. 
Three rivers fall into the bay of Passamaquoddy ; on 
their banks arc fertile lands. 

PROVINCE OF NOVA-SCOTIA. 

Boundaries and extent, 
BOUNDED northeast by the Gut of Canso, north 
by a part of the gulf of St. Lawrence and the straits of 
Northumberland, west by New-Brunswick and the bay 
of Fundy, south and southeast by the ocean. The length 
is 300 miles, the breadth 80,* making 8,789,000 acres, 
of which 3,000,000 have been granted, and 2,000,000 
settled. 

Baysy lakesy ca/ies — Canso, Chebucto, Torbay, and 
many other bays, form excellent harjflurs. At the head 
of Chignecto channel, an arm of ^mdy bay, the tide 
rises 60 feet, and in the basin of Minas 40 feet. The 
principal capes are Cape Sable, Canso, and Blowme- 
down. Lake Porter is 15 miles long and half a mile 
broad, and pours its waters into the ocean, 5 leagues 
east of Halifax. Beside these, there i.re lakes Shuben- 
acadie, Potawoch, Rossigncl, and many others. 

Rivers, — The longest rivers arc the Annapolis, which 
is navigable 15 miles for vessels of 100 tons, and tho 
Shiibenacadie. Several rivers empty themseivev int»^ 
Pictou harbour. • 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Situation and extent. 

Miles. 

rSl* & 48** N. lat. 

B*"^^u In^n I between J 8° E. & 24" W.long. fr.PhU. 
Breadth 1040 S/ |64» & 96» W. long, from 

London, containing a million square miles, 640,000,000 
acres, 51,000,000 of water, and 589,000,000 of land.* 

Boundaries, — BOUNDED northeast by New-Bnins- 
^vick, north by Canada, southeast by the ocean, south by 
the Floridas, west by the Missisippi. 

Lakes — The lake of the Woods lies east of the south 
end of lake Winnipeg, and is said to be 70 miles longy 
and in some places 40 broad. Rainy or Long lake lies 
east from the lake of the Woods, and is said to be 100 
miles long, and in no part more than 20 broad. East 
of this lie several lakes in a chain extending to lake 
Superior. This lake is the largest body of fresh water 
in the world. It is isf or 1600| miles in circuit, ex- 
tending from lat. 46° to 48*> 30' north, and from long. 9* 
to 16° 30' east. There are many islands in the lake. 
Two of them have each sufficient extent for a consider- 
able state; one of them. Isle Royal, is 100 miles long, 
and in some places 40 broad. The Indians suppose 
these islands the residence of the Great Spirit. Two 
large rivers empty their waters into this lake ; the Nip- 
egon and the Michipicoten, which has its source near 
James' Bay. About 40 other rivers pour their waters 
into this lake. The straits of St. Marie convey the wa- 
ters of Superior into lake Huron. This lake, next in 
size to Supei^ior, lies between lat. 43° 30' and 46° 30' 
north. Its circumference is about 1€00 miles. At the 
northwest corner the straits of Michillimakkinak con- 
vey the waters of lake Michigan into Huron. 

Upon an island in the straits, on which is a garrison) 
are two large caves ; probably the tombs of other ages i 
they contain many human bones of uncommon size. 

Lake Michigan lies between lat. 42° 10' and 46° SO* 
north, 280 miles long from north to south and 60 or 70 
broad. Lake St. Clair receives the waters of HuroDi 
and conveys them to lake Erie, being itself navigable 

* HutcIuDs. t l^'renj^h. c:\iaLTta. i Carver. 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. « l 

The inhabitants of the southern states are mostly rich 
liters ; those of New-England and the north 9 are 
fiomers, in moderate circumstances. Those of the 
MHith disdain labour ; those of the north are compelled 
to incessant labour, in the heat of summer, and the frost 
tf terrible winters, to obtain sustenance for themselves 
and families. The inhabitants of the south have less 
respect for the sabbath, for the institutions of religion 
and its ministers ; in the eastern states almost every vil- 
1^ has a church and a religious instructor, who is 
viewed with affectionate esteem. No people are more 
kind and charitable. But perhaps a learned foreigner 
may give the national character more justly. "The 
character of the different states," says a late writer,** 
" may be expected to be as dissimilar to each other as 
their climates, the original formation of the colonies, 
Bid the diversity of the nations from which they de- 
scended. The possession of slaves must have introduced 
t considerable difference in their manners. Every pri- 
Tite individual in the United States has entire liberty of 
cwwcience. Though there is no distinction acknowl- 
edged by law in the United States, fortune and the na- 
ture of professions form different classes. Merchants, 
ttwycrs, physicians, and clergymen form the first class ; 
»nncrs and artisans, the second ; workmen, tvho let 
themelvea by the day or month, the third. In public 
«nsements these classes do not intermix." The wom- 
«po8»css m the highest degree the domestic virtues. 
JjTOod mothers and good wives, their husbands and chil- 
«cn engage their whole attention. The numerous 
wems and « ^^.^^ shops" in the country, particularly 
m Mme parts of New-York, are a national evil, which 
9 lor the attention of legislators. In some parts you 

^l^^ ., ^'^^se haunts of idleness almost every mile ; 
"■some viiio^ , T_ *.K« 4. ?. ^ r ^K- 



«^>erien "'* arc cultivaUng their lanaa. ^t'^vM^v^^J 
^^ ' e forsake the Vices ol v^^>sa««v. 
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Aftlitary strength, — There is no standing army, but 
a number of troops in diiferent garrisons. There arc 
nearly a million of men in the United States, capable of 
bearing arms. The militia in 1808, were 674,287. Our 
navy has mostly vanished ; a few frigates, smaller ycs- 
sels, and gun-boats, are all that remain. 

Debt, — The public debt in 1809, was g5 6,647,663. 

Religion. — There is no religious establishment in this 
country. Every man chooses the religion which pleases 
him, or rejects all religions. Its own invincible evi- 
dence of a divine origin, the lives of its professors, the 
persuasions of its teachers, and the faithfulness of its 
infinite Author, are the support of religion in this coun- 
try. Most of the people profess to believe the christian 
religion. 

Laws, — ^The laws of the United States are of a com- 
plex character, having respect to state and federal ju- 
risdiction. 1. State jurisdiction comprehends every 
case, not expressly prohibited by the federal constitu* 
tion. The laws are written and unwritten. The written 
are the constitution of the United States, acts of con- 
gress, treaties, constitutions and acts of the state. The 
unwritten are the common law of England, as far as it 
was applicable in the settlement of the state, customs 
and usages of the people, sanctioned by time, or recog- 
nized bv courts of law. 

• 

The statute law of England has force, if the statute 
was enacted prior to the settlement of the colony, and 
was adapted to the situation of the settlers, or when it 
explicitly extended to the colony, or has been enacted 
by the colonial legislature, or has been recognized, and 
enforced by the courts of law. 

Before the American revolution, the evidence of the 
law was the same as in England; since that event, the 
reports and elementary works of English jurists are 
cited, not as authorities, but by way of analogy and illus- 
tration. The law of merchants, the civil and canon 1^W| 
and law of nations, are recognized as parts of the com- 
mon law. 

2. The objects of federal jurisdiction are confined to 

cases expressly delegated by the constitution of the 

United States, and arc all of a national character. The 

laws are the constituUons, l\\e «lcI^, ^ivd treaties of the 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 

Situation and extent. 

Miles. 

Length 626^ between S^at. 41'» & 48^ N. 

Breadth (rom I to 200 J ^^^^^^ ^ Long. 1« 30' & 10« 15» 
east, containing 70,749 square miles. 

/)t9rovrry.— NEW ENGLAND was discovered in 
1497, by J<^n Cabot, a Venetian. Sailing for China from 
England, he fell in with the coast of Labnidor, and coast- 
ed to the 67th degree of north latitude, 1496. The next 
year he made another voyage, and discovered Newfound- 
land, and traversed the coast to Florida. 

jBoMracfarr>«.— -Bounded north by Lower Canada, east 
by New-Brunswick and the Atlantic ocean, south by the 
ocean and Long island sound, and west by New-York. 

Face qf the coMw/ry.— Ncw^-England presents a varied 
surface, from extensi\-e plauis, and gently waving knolls, 
to rising hills and lofty mountains^ which ai*c often wrapt 
in clouds, never shaded with trees, nor green with plants. 
The hills of Maine in general are moderate, and a great 
part of it, particularly along the sea coast and between 
Kennebcck and Penobscot rivei's, is a level countr)-. Ag- 
amcnticus, in York county, is a distinguished mountain. 
Near the head of the Kennebeck, and in .the vicinity of 
Penobscot bay, are high mountains. Near the sea, New- 
Hampshire is Ie>el ; it soon becomes hilly to the west, 
and near the centre of the state are a number of high 
mountains. The White hills are the highest land m 
North America. In the N. W. part of the state, about 
hit. 44** SC begins a range of mountsdns, which separates 
the branches of Saco and Amariscoggin from tliose of 
Connecticut river. This height of land, continuing its 
course southerly, through Massachusetts, divides the wa- 
ters of Merrimack from the Connecticut, and the branches 
of Charles river, and Pawtuckct from those of the Quine- 
baug, and proceeding along the west border of Rhode - 
Island, terminates near the sea. In this range of moun- 
tains, which is more than 300 miles in length, are Moose- 
hillock, Orange mountain, Sunapee, the Monadnocks, and 

inont, Ncw--Hftmp8hirc, Mnssachnsetts, Khode-Iidanf], ami Connecticat ; 
Uie M'tfond includes New-York, New-Jcnuy, Pennsylvania, Dclavare, 
and Ohio ; the thiitl, Mar^'land, Virginia, Kciitueky, Noith-('aroIiiui« 
Tennessee, South-Carolins, ftDd Georgfa. This is a yerj arbicnr}- sod 
artificial division. 
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Ml..^.. Th^ ^l-iiz'-x^^.s rri'-^t commor* arc flu xc5j, fevers, 

V:..!, All ihK-:itz Zir*z '^-^iiTr;^!:*- u:;'i»jr tlit ir.Ilueiice ol* 
:;•<:':''.::.*:, '.- .x r •:■.*: r. j c . s'^.T.p'Jo.-!. T!/:-! di'^ciisc is fatal 

*jj rr.u- V 'f'j':..J: :;';'.: i':- '.^iv^ #:^,-y/5- lht!;*bci'. L'S to the 

I.ri «.>.-i:.j'.r. ir.t«:r^:/. ■■:.:': f-'-t:-^ or ii'^-tici arc seldum 
kt.*.:-:i 'jf I«lVj ^tj-r*? i.L Nl- v-L:t;^L::i ; th'.-ir S'.^amps arc 

/' ./ -J >.• •/ '. . i 1"? -' c/^'j re r ? ^ -. — TI-c i: :h:*J jitimts of N c w- 
■ir --.'a-vl !n I'j. ^ ".•--.•■J I.J33,Ml. Tin: j^reat body of 
O.*:-;*: :i.r: fiiJTri'-rs. v !:o o ■.*■:! uid cuItivLit the soil with 
ih^'vc ov..i hj.r.'ii. Thvrc ii huiidly a iiiiin in Ncw-Eiig- 
I X' 1 d > h'j : s not Gcc ' I p ie d v i tli the bu slric ■» * o f 3ome panic u lar 
proR >?«i;or.. M'j"»t of tho«e kiio-.vii in Europe are found 
hertr : but iiurhors ov nrofessiori, so numerous in Gcr- 
many ar.d some other parts of Eunjpe, are here unknown. 
Most of tl^ose, who hive published books, have been men 
in the J earned professions, who liavc seized their leisure 
hours i'A this purpose ; probubiy more than nineteen 
twentieths of the publications have been from the clergy. 
By the establishment of schools in ever\' iieij^libourhood ; 
by the general circuli:tion of newspapers in every town 
and village ; by the use of social libraries in almost every 
oarish, excepting in Rhode-Island, all the people arc 
ivaders from their childhood, and general knowledge is 
perhaps more liberally diffused among the conmion peo- 
ple, than in any other part of the world. 

Estates are equally divided among the children of the 
I'amily ; hence a happy equality of circumstances pre- 
\ails. If a mun wi.-»lies to be richer than his brethren, he 
inusl l>e more industrious, more economical, more enter- 
prising. Since the revolutionary war, which introduced 
a degree of liceimousness, the people have been gradual- 
ly improving in their habits of industry, temperance, fru- 
gality, morals, and religion. How long the increasing 
wealth of the country may consist with the self-denying 
virtues, may be imcenain ; but as yet the principal e fleets 
seem to be to render the people more hidustnuus, and 
more zeuious of property. In no nation of the world is 
the character of merchants, more honourable than in New- 
England. They are distinguished not only for their great 
wt'ulth, but for their intelligence, their patriotism, and in- 
tcfrnty. The Hpirit of the people is highly commercial. 
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trr &I1s to cr below 0. The longest day is 15 hourh,35 
minutes^ and 50 seconds. 

Soil and fsradttcir^ — ^The land in Vermont is generally 
very good, producing good crops of wheat* flax« barley, 
and grass. Wheat is their staple ; beef, cattle, and 
horses. thcT raise for market. 

Rivers a:td iatrs^ — ^The greater part of Champlun lies 
in this state. It extends N. and S. 128 miles in length, 
and is from half a mile to 16 miles wide« and contains 
about 600 square miles. Lake Memphremagog lies 
partly in this state« and partly in Canada. It is 30 miles 
kmg, and sends its waters into lake St. Peter* by the St. 
Franc is« which is 100 miles long. On the east side, Con- 
necticut river runs tho whole length of the state, receiv- 
ing from the Green mountains Deerfield, West, Black, 
White, and Ompompanoosuck rivers. From the same 
mountains west runs Michiscoui river^ which rises in 
Kellyvale, in Orleans county, first running N. E. then 
N. into Canada ; and after cros^ng the line several times, 
it then in a north westerly course falls into Champlidn, a 
few miles south of the Canada line. Lamoille has its rise 
in Glover, 42** N. W. from Xewburv on Connecticut 
river, and falls into Champlain in Colchester. Otter creek 
rises in Dorset, about 30 miles N. E. of Bennington, and 
in a N. W. course falls into Champlain in Ferrisburg. 
Onion river is one of the largest in the state. It was 
called bv the Indians Winooski. It rises in Cabot, 45 
miles cast from Burlington. Its course is S. W. 15 or 
20 miles to Montpelier ; it then turns W. N. \V. and 
falls into lake Champlain on the south side of Colchester 
point, 4 miles north of Burlington village. Its windings 
^ive it a course of 70 miles. These rivers arc navigable 
lor large boats, and some of them, as Otter creek, for 
large vessels to their falls, which are in general 6 or 8 
miles from the lake. 

3/(&7/n/a/;i*.— Vermont is divided from north to south 
liy the Green mountains. The most considerable sepa- 
rate mountains are Mount Anthonv, near Benningtonj 
Stratton mountain, Danby mountain, Kcllington peak, 
which is the highest, and is 3454 feet above the level of 
the ocean. Kingston mountain, Camel's Rump, Mans- 
fieid mountain, and Ashcutney. Snow lies on these fre^ 
quently from October to June ; their summits have no 
trees. The Green ipiountains in AddUon county> sejia? 
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receiTe ]nissiaDariebi!*Dnj Mstbkii'^husetib auc CuiUicti'Jui. 
No man is obli^d to uuppun uiiy reii^iuii. 

Uteraturr, — Bm ;» iw Isivt ieisuix iu! iiitmn in^. 
proveuieut thezubeiveb ; yet tin peupic ul \ enuuii? ii^vL 
shown a noble zea] iur tiie p'-uiiiuiiun u! iii'.'ratuii:. |i: 
each town they Imvt j^served iipwartit ol 3 JO aL-!f> iw 
the support oi iov7j buioolb ; uit biiiijt ijuanttt} uibu Jb» 
the support ofccrjiiiy i;r;:::ii:iLir h'Jiooit. 'J'invi\ th.'-Lt 
thousand acre& tiity hii\t ^-r^jitcci io» ua biipjior, of a 
Qoliege^ wliich is c stiil/libbfccl iij buriini^ioii. Six uiou- 
nnd pounds iiavc Inren ndbf-d Uy dojmuonb 10 creci buL'd- 
ings, or increase the fiindb of the coUej^e. A uuiiibt-i 01 
tnterprisiiij^ individuals ha»e erected a college ;it Mid- 
dlebury, and the institution flourishes. This state has 
alio ^nerously patronized Dartmouth college and MiX>r's 
chanty school in Ncw-Hainp«hire. They have granted 
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23,000 acres to these seminaries. Ten printing offices^ 
are established in tlie state, which are supported chiefi3r 
by the newspapers which they publish. An agricultural 
society has been lately incorporated, which, it is hoped, 
will stimulate the fanners to adopt new improvements. 
Grimimar schools or academies arc established in Nor- 
wich, Castleton, St. Albans, Rutland, Windsor, Caledo- 
nia, Addison, and Franklm. 

Pofiulation, — In 1800 the inhabitants wore 154,477. In 
1806 they were supposed to be 210,000,* The militia in 
1808 were 17,981. 

Chief towns, — There are no large towns in this inland 
and new country. Bennington has fomierly been the . 
ca])ital, and is now the largest town. Its public buildinga 
are a meeting bouse, court house, t nd gaol. Windsor is 
a pleasant place, delightfully situated on the west bank 
of Connecticut river. Here is a state prison of massy, 
hewn stones. Vergennes stands on the lower falls of 
Otter Creek, 5 miles from the lake ; it is a lively com- 
pact village. The roai* of the cataract, the din of business, 
the wild and sublime scenery around, render it a pleasant 
and I'omantic place. Newbuiy, on Connecticut river, is 
a pleasant place. Burlington, on lake Champlain, is a 
growing village. Montpclier, in Orange comity, is the 
seat of government. 

Curiosities. — In Tinmouth is a cave 104 feet in depth, 
100 in length, and 20 in breadth. In Orwell, on the mar- 
f:;in of Champlain, is a spring of very disagreeable taste, 
fi'om which salts are made, similar to Glaubers. People ^ 
in the vicinity resort to the spring for various complaints^ % 
In Neivbury is a spring, which contains sulphurated 
hydrogene gas, and some iron. It is supposed to be ben- 
eficial in rheumatism, scrofula, and affections of the , 
skin. A house for baths is erected, and the acconmioda* 
tions for visitants are convenient. 

From a mountain in Williamston, a stream descends. 
into a meadow and divides. One part runs southerly, to 
form a principal branch of White river. The other part 
runs northerly, to make a head branch of Onion river. In 
another place, the head waters of these rivers interlock 
in a curious manner. From the side of a mountain, a 
stream descends into a valley, and takes a soutlierly ^ 
course to foim White river. From the mountain on the. . 

* Dcane. 
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New-Hampshire are Israel and John's riyer, tlie Upper^ 
Lower, and Wild Amonoosuck, Sugar and Cold rivers^ 
A bridge crosses Connecticut river between Cornish 
and Windsor ; another unites Hanover and Norwich ; 
another crosses the river at Bellows' falls in Walpole. 

Merrimack river is formed from the Pemigewassety 
which has its source near Moosehillock mountain, and 
the Winnipiseogee river, from tlie lake of the same 
name. They unite in Sanbomtown, and take theoiame of 
Merrimack, which pursues at first a south course, then 
sweeps a bold arch easterly, and falls into the sea, 3 
miles below Newburyport. The last part of its course 
is in Massachusetts. Bridges cross this river at Con- 
cord, at Goffstown, below Amoskcag falls, at Dracut, 
Andover, Haverhill, and J^fcwbuiy. From the west it 
receives Blackwater, a sluggish stream, above Salisbury ; 
also Contoocook, below Boscawen ; Piscataquog, in Goffs- 
town, and Sowhegan, below Bedford. From the east it 
receives Suncook, below Pembroke. Piscataqua has its 
source in a pond in Wakefield ; its course is about 40 
miles. To the falls in Somersworth, it is called SalmoB 
Fall river ; then it assumes the name of Ncwichawannock, 
till it unites with Cochecho river. Five miles above 
Portsmouth, a stupendous bridge crosses this river. Its 
length is 2600 feet ; 2244 are planked ; near the centre 
is an arch of 244 feet on the chord.* 

Lakes, — The Isorgest collection of water in the state 
is Winnipiseogee lake, 24 miles long, and from three 
to twelve broad. Its waters are navigable, and the lan^ 
ing at the southeast part is 26 miles fi*om Dover. Mas- 
sabesick lake, in Chester, is 30 miles in circuit. A 
company is incorporated to render the stream navig^le, 
which conveys its waters into the Mennmack, 4 miles 
distant, to waft the surrounding forests into Boston and 
Newburyport harbours. The other considerable lakes are 
Umbagog, Squam, Suiiapee, and Great Ossipee. 

Soil and firoducc^^The soil of New-Hampshire is in 
general very fertile, especially on Connecticut river, vai 
its other streams. Its pasturage is richer than that ol 
Massachusetts ; hence great quantities of beef and mut- 
ton, butter and cheese, are sent to market. Wheat il 
produced in plenty ; also rye, com, oats, barley and flax 
In a great part of the state they have no -orchardst 01 
* Mr. TimQ0i7Vtka«i!«A\h!&«rcliLtcGit. 
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Iktf are so young as to produce very little ; but in the 
isstem put oi the state are many large and fruitful or- 
chards. 

Giira/«.-^In this state a canal is cut round the &lls of 
Amoskeag, in the Merrimack. The descent of the ialls 
h about 50 feet ; boats ascend through 10 locks. A ca- 
mJ is also cut throut^h the marsh, from Hampton to 
Merrimack, near Newburyport. Round the falls of 
€oDiiecticut river, in Lebanon, canals are dug, by which 
Koats ascend to Bath, about 300 miles from the sea. 
The rapids above are so extensive as to discourage any 
hrdier improvements in the navigation of the river. 

P^uiation* — In 1800 the population was 183,858. 
The militia in 1808 were 24,863. 

Tradf, — Portsmouth is a place of considerable trade, 
bill a great part of the ftirmers' produce is sent to Bos- 
tODy Salem, Newburyport, Portland, and New-York. 

Bank9. — ^In Portsmouth are three banks ; one in Exe- 
ter, one in Haverhill, one ui Dover, one in Keene, one 
in Amherst, and two in Concord. 

Character, — ^The inhabitants of New-Hampshire are 
ai industrious, hardy, and independent people. The 
population in a great part of the state is so thin that 
the ad^-antagcs of schools, and public w^orship, are not 
io generally enjoyed, as in the more populous states of 
Kew-£lngland. Many of their young men emigrate in 
the character of artisans, or hired labourers. Too free 
a use of spirituous liquors is a fault of the people m New- 
i^ Hampshire.* 

CoUege and academirt. — In this state is Dartmoutli 
college, in the town of Hanover, half a mile east from 
Connecticut river, on a plain, elevated 182 feet above 
the banks of that noble sti*eam. The situation is heulthy 
and pleasant, in a social village, cqudUy removed from 
the unpleasantness of solitude, and the confusion of the 
noisy city. The college has a valuable libraiT, and phi- 
losophical apparatus, and is under the care of a president, 
who is professor of civil and eccicsiabucal liisloiy, a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, natural and moral pliilosupliy ; a 
professor of tiic Latin, (xrcek, and Hebrew laii^^ua^es ; 
% professor of divinity, and two tutors. This college iias 
been of inmiense advantage to this state and Vcnnontf 
in promoting their settlement, and diffusing Uie meaxv^ 

* lic'ikuaV- 
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^'a kno\r)o<i«;^ and rcUg^ion. Phillips' Exeter acadcf^ 
htMos A ilistinp^uishod nuik anion(|^ Uie academieB of on 
OiMU.tn. At Now-!pswich> Atkinson, and Amherst) afp 
ijuN^r^'HMATcd Academics. 

C/fijfc^i'Vfc. — rortsniouth is much the largest town, 
;^i^) iho only port in the, state. It has five houses fit 
px'.oiic worshijN a state hoiisc^ market house, and woit 

l-ACtcr is K^ miles southwest from Portsmouth, at tbe 
hcitd of n:ivi}3:;\tion on. Suamscot river. It has varioiii 
oonsidcruhle n^anxiiactures. A cotton manufactory hai 
Nh^^^ ivcontly established here. There are two houses 
of w orshi]>« a )^aoK and an elefi^ant court house. ConaNrd, 
Kct no, iM\arleston, and Dover, are pleasant, flourishing 
townN. ^ 

A\ iVc'i" >^— The great l>o<ly of the people are ccmgre- 
j;iaionaliMs* but thew are many baptists, and several 
« huivhos i^f preshyterians and episcopalians, and a few 
tpjrtkefs. 

( v«*V, .v.';,\y. — In Chester is a cave, called the Devil's 
tlon, in M Ww\\ is a j*oom 15 or 20 feet square, 4 feet hig^. 
In o nx ;ujo\\ in Atkinson is lui island of 6 or 7 'acres, 
mIui h uses ;.n<l falls Nxiih the water, which by means of 
;> \!;.n) IS MMnv ti:ncs raised o foot.* 

niSTKU T OF MAINE. 

; A r \ K V O F M A SS A C H I' S KTTS.] 

tn n: I'. Tm Ibc tween ,^ ^^^^^^ '' ^ ^^"^ ^''^^\ 

U.v.,lth Ko I ? •*" '^^' & "" 75' E. long. 

« nn|.»ihin»v -io.(>oo scpiare niilos. • 

/». ?.\.7.Tr;. .v.- . lU)rNM)i;i) east by Ncw-Brunswick| 
*«MHlu'a'.t !'\ tlu- fu van, wi^-i In Now -Hampshire, north bjr 
C»\nrtd«^. 

/>. ; ;v. ■ V. 'V\\\s i)isiri( t is divided into eight counties; 
« «•« l^ I'niului l.n.tl, DxTonU Kennebec, Somerset, Lincoln, 
li»iiM ,,i K. ;,,;,! \^ .islnnj.jon. 

t •.'.■..;. . Tins elinuite is f.ivi 
I. 



ourablc to hculth and vig- 



«»»»» . Imj( not ni.Kerl.dly dilVeient IVom New-Hampshire, 

'•^' r/ntnr: fr )ui\u\)\ r.einiy :Uk) miles of sea coast ; it is 

najn- rxptr.vii to ihv dismal uoviUcvx^l vi\\\<\.^^\jVA!c.VLy^ur 
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all their fury on its shores ; but the winters, though cold 
and long, are generally serene. 

Rivers. — ^The principal rivers are the Kennebeck and 
Penobscot ; ths St. Croix, tlie Sheepscot, Androscoggin 
and Saco, are considerable streams. 

Bays, — Numerous bays ijident the coast ; the lai*gest 
are Casco, Penobscot, Frenchman's, and Machias bays. 

Face of the country. — Tliis in general is rather a level 
region : yet on the Penobscot, and toward the head waters 
of the Kennebeck, arc some majestic mountains. 

Soil and /iroduce. — Near the sea, the land is consider- 
ed as unproductive ; but inland, and on the rivers, the 
soil is good, and the produce is the same as in New- 
Hampshire. Indian corn dwindles as we proceed north. 

Pofiulation and character.'— In 1800 the inhabitants 
were 150,896. A great part of the district is destitute 
of a regular, settled ministry ; it therefore cannot be 
supposed that religious information and impressions, are 
80 general, and strong as in some other districts. But 
missionaries sent among them are affectionately received) 
and great benefit results from their labours. Most of the 
people are congregational! sts, but many af e baptists, and 
some are metliodists, others are episcopalians, or pres- 
byterians. 

Trade. — ^Wood, lumber, and fish, are their principal 
exports. Their vast forests of excellent timber form a 
mine of wealth. 

Learning — The embarrassments, which always attend 
the settlement of a new country, and the thin population 
in a great part of this country, make it difficult in many 
places, to support schools ; still, laudable efforts have been 
made for the instruction of their children. Schools are 
kept where the people are able ; academies are estab- 
lished in Hallowell, Berwick, Fryburgh, Portland, and 
Machias. A college is founded in Biimswick, with a con- 
siderable fund ; its prospects are encouraging. Two 
buildings are erected ; one, 50 feet by 40, three stories 
high ; the other is 100 feet by 42, four stories high. It 
is under the instruction of a president, two professors, 
and a tutor. 

Bridges. — Across Belfast harbour are two ^KJ^?«>sn^'^^'^- 
The largest, which was built in \ft06, v^ ^^"^ \.o>i«i '^'^ 
largest public work in the district. It \^ *i^ l«i^\.\sto'^^ 
aAdl22rods long; the posts are irom^OtiC>5^ l<&^Vva.\«!W£ 
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of knowledge and. religion. Phillips' Exeter acadep(|f '- 
holds a distinguished rank among the academies of onr*^ 
country. At New-Ipswich, Atkinson, and Amherst, ar( . 
incorporated academies. 

Chi'-f towriis, — ^Portsmouth is much the largest town^ 
and the only port in the ^ state. It has five houses &r 
public worship, a state house, market house, and woi^ 
house. I 

Exeter is 15 miles southwest from Portsmouth, at the 
head of navigation pn. Swamscot river. It has various 
considerable manufactures. A cotton manufactory hat 
been recently established here. There are two houses 
of worship, a gaol, and an elegant court house. Concord, 
Kccne, Charleston, and Dover, are pleasant, flourishing 
towns. 

Religion, — ^The great body of the people are congre- 
gationalists, but there are many baptists, and seveitJ 
churches of presbyterians and episcopalians, and a few 
quakers. 

Curio6:ties.^~ln Chester is a cave, called the Devil's 
den, in which is a room 1 5 or 20 feet square, 4 feet high. 
In a meadow in Atkinson is an island of 6 or 7 'acres, 
which rises and falls with the water, which by means of 
a diim is sometimes raised 6 feet.* 

DISTRICT OF MAINE. 

[a part or MASSACHUSETTS.] 

Situation and extent. 
Allies. 
Long, from S. Wr\ r 43- 4/ & 48^ N. lat. 

Bre'ldtt trof I '^ ''' ^ '' ^^' E- ^-^- 

containing 40,000 square miles. - 

JSoundariea, — BOUNDED east by New-Brunswick, 
southeast by the occim, west by New-Hampshire, north by 
Canada. 

I)ivif>ion,t. — This district is divided into eight counties ; 
York, Cumberiai.d, Oxford, Kemiebec, Somerset, Lincohi, 
Htm cock, and Washington. 

CUiiiatr — This climate is favourable to health and vig- 
our ; but not matcri«Uy different from New-Hampshire, 
excepting ii) having nearly 300 miles of sea coast ; it is 
more exposed to the dismal northeast winds, which pour . 

* Key. ^Ir. Vt»\>oAy. i 
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&U8 iiito Long island sound ; Hoosuc river i-ises ncd 
L Pittsfield, and runs northerly, through Cheshire, Adams 
r and Williamstown, into Pownal in Vermont ; thence in 
to New- York, and falls into the Hudson, below Stillwater 
It winds its passage between towering mountains, an< 
on its banks are some rich intervals. Deeriield rive! 
ft. rises in Stratton, Vermont, and pursues a south coursi 
fe. for about 30 miles, through Somerset, Wilmington, an« 
^ Reedsborough ; entermg Massachusetts, it wheels to th< 
cast, and in about 25 miles mingles with tlie Connecticu 
at Deerfield. This last part of its course is through tow 
cring mountains, whose bases so crowd each other, a! 
aomedmes not to leave room for a road by the side of th< 
river. It is in some places dug through the side of th< 
mountain, 200 feet above the river. . Westfield rive: 
mingles with the Connecticut at West-Springfield. Mil 
Icp's river falls into the Connecticut from the east a 
Northfield, and Chicapee at Springfield. The Mcmmacl 
rises in the western part of New-Hampshire, and is nav 
Igable for vessels of burden to Haverhill, 20 miles fron 
ha mouth. Parker river rises in Boxford, passes int< 
Rowley, thence to Newbury, and falls into Plum islam 
lound, being navigable to Byfield for coasting vessels 
The source of Ipswich river is from springs in tlie wes 
gart of ^Wilmington, whence it nms easterly throug] 
'Reading, Middleton^ Topsfield, and in Ipswich fulls int 
* iBwich bay. Shawsheen, Concord, and Nashua river 
1 northeasterly into Merrimack. Mystic river falls int 
(ton harbour, and is navigable to Medford. Charle 
:r has its source in a pond in Hopkhiton, and falls int 
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Two noble bridges connect the peninsula of Poitland with 
the main. Across York river, a mile from the sea, is a 
bridge 270 feet long. It stands on 1 3 piers. All these 
are supported by tolls. « 

Chief towns. — ^Portland is the chief town of this dis- h 
trict. It is pleasantly situated, well built, and very flour- ! 
ishing. It has a light house, seven places for public 
worship, three for congregationulists, one for episco- 
palians, one for baptists, one for methodists, and one for 
c^uakers. They have a handsome court house, and an 
excellent harbour. 

York is 74 miles northeast from Boston ; it is divided 
into two parishes. York river passes through this town, 
and is ^lavigablc 6 or 7 miles for vessels of 250 tons. Lat. 
43** 9' noilii. 

Hallowcll is a pleasant, flourishing town on the Ken- 
nebeck, lat. 44** 16' north. The public buildings are the 
bank, meeting house, and academy. 

Augusta lies above Hallowcll. It is a compact village, 
from which is a delightful prospect of the superb bridge, 
thrown over the Kcunebeck, and the pleasant farms across 
the river. The public buildings are a meeting house, a 
court house, and gaol. 

Wiscasset is a flourishing, commercial little town, ou 
Oie Shccpscot. 

MASSACHUSETTS, PROPER, 
Situation and extent. 

Length 190 ) ,,pt„een S *!" ^3' & 420 52' N. lat. > „„ 
Breadth 90 \ '''^*'^^^" ^o SC & 5» 1 1' E. long. I «250 

Boundaries. — BOUNDED north by Vermont and New- 
Hampshire, cast by the Atlantic ocean, south by the At- 
lantic, Rhode-Island, and Connecticut, and west by New- 
York. 

Divinioufi. — It is divided into 12 counties; Suflblk, which 
in 1800 hiid 28,015 inhabitants, Norfolk, which tlien had 
27,216, Essex, which had 61,196, Middlesex 46,928,Hamp- 
shire 72,432, Plymouth 30,073, Bristol 33,880, Barnstable 
19,293, Duke's 3,1 18, Nantucket 5,617, Worcester 61,192, 
Berkshire 33,670, making the population 422,630. 

Rivrrfi. — Connecticut river runs through this state in 

JliuiipHhirc county. Housatonick river rises in the west 

pan ef thin state, ruiis sout\\er\y VxvVo Cooxv^cUcut^ and 



fidls iiito Long island sound ; Hoosuc river rises ncdr 
Pittsiield, and runs northerly, throu{>h Clieshirc, Aduiab, 
and Williamstown, into Pownal in Vermont; thence hi- 
to New-York, and falls into the Hudson, below Stillwater. 
It winds its passa^^e between towering mountains, and 
on its banks are some rich intervuls. Deerfirld river 
rises in St rat ton, Vermont, and pursues a sr>uth course 
for about 30 miles, thmugh Sonieriiirt, Wilmiiif^ton, and 
Reedsborough ; entering Massachusetts, it wheels to the 
east, and in about 25 miles min^^lcs with the Connecticut 
at Dccrfield. This last pail of its course is throu)^h tow- 
ering^ mountains, whose bases so <:rowd each other, as 
aometimes not to leave room for a road by the side of the 
river. It is in some places dug through tlie side of tiie 
mountain, 200 feet above the river. Westfield river 
mingles with the Connecticut at West-Springfield. Mil- 
ler's river falls into the Connecticut iroiii the east at 
Northficid, and Chicapee at Springfield. The Merrimack. 
rises in the western part of Xew-iiampshire, and is nav- 
igable for vessels of burden to Haverhill, 'Jo miles Irom 
its mouth. Parker river rises in Hoxford, jiasses into 
Rowley, thence to Newbury, and falls in^o Plum island 
sound, being navigable to Byfield for coaf>ting veh^ls. 
The source of Ipswich river is from hpriijgs in the west 
part of . Wilmington, whence it runs ea?»U'rty through 
Reading, Middletoiii Topsfield, and in Ipswi'.h tuHu lutst 
Ipswich bay. Shawsheen, Concord, and .S'abhua i ivent 
run northeasterly into Merrimack. Mystic n\fi' falls int/j 
Boston harbour, and is navigable to Medforrl. (^harle« 
river has its source in a (Xjnd in Hopkinton, and falls tuUt 
Boston harbour, between Churl ::htown atid iioMon. Ne- 
ponsct descends fn>ni ponds in St<iiigliton und Sharon, 
i-.nd meets the tide at Milton ; thenre to the ocrim it i^ 
navigable for vessels «;f 150 to»j*». The roniM: iA Tauu- 
ton river is from tlie i.oulic.:.!, i.i.d f.lN i.ii't N;ji i.ij^unfjet 
bav ui TivLiic>ii. 

Ctifi'H — Cjpe CofI and (^upe Ariii an- tin- lirjcst ^ap<;^. 
Pmvincc-TouM, ;it ilie |yjini ol (!ap»: C.Nid, liii> a ^ood har- 
iKiur ; there loiided the fiv^x fi:ilM-::»of Neu -Kn^^lund in 
1620. Cape Ai.n is a peiii:;sii!:i. The iMlimus is a 
♦•wamp, which sends a streuni Yif>\\:\\ into Main hi-stei- 
'Peck or harlioiip, and j-jioihcr \vj\\\\ i*/o ir.i- !«:ivigable 
•• iJ:er of C'hr');,( v;o ri'.f r. 
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P^'.i. — The most considerable bays arc Ips^nch, 
: *'u Fly:v,oiith, B^tViistable, iind Buzz-.ird's. 

J. .:•'.:.>•.— riur.\ island is nine miles lonj?;, and z 

\:e bro^ui. The islmul cor.sists chu fly of sand, b 

••:o c::r"*;i:s vllvs. \'\ 15, lpA Zb feet hij»;h, crowned 

-•v- >■•;>, 'c.iri'^^; :'.u' be.-.c'.\ pluui in vusl quuntities. 

.'.■•v-i " ""i^- ■'-'.■c"** 'v*:h .' :ur:;[>ikv.- Iciidiiijj to it, has 

•rv . ;v- i .-v" • <> !'.c so;:ul fro!n Xewuurv to the is 

- • ,.' V. -^ •■• •-. i'.-5 *vr>M".i* a pl.vCO of fiishionable re 

. . ■ 'i " .' : ' ".'.'.\.y ; j. Li:\;e house of entertain 

> > v." viv .:;.•.'. .-1 I'.c :>l;i:VvU for :he Accommodatl 

•\. •■ •*. \\ cv :''c' p'.u.u^ ure ripe, the people o 

v ;••• VI— ' 7 i.^nvs -ir.d vlil.i'-cs P.ock hi'i'c in great i 

v N. . J - . s ;-Nc. «so v::?-n.d i.\ the \vi:iter, beconr 

.'.' • • . •" '■•. ' ..'• ■•-c'v.c:.:. Tiio Mori'im<s.ckIIui 

'^.v •.. ■ .* -v ;.. ■ c several small huts for the i 

' "i. .s. •. "A"-;, s. N\::t<ieket isiiind is 15 i 

•: - • ^:, «; \\ ,:*.:cs SNUi... i'f C.ipe Cod. 

"i V ••••!•. ."a* n t*.":^- .»Jj:icent conti 

• •»■ • •. • ■ ...•.•>■.' v*. i \ c./.*r.;^:i ; oJO cows fe< 
, . . ...... y,. ^..' .^ ;.. j^,^'-_.vil s^^rdy and unprc 

• V- ■ .'•.•. < * ".slv s o:" corn wire r.dsed in a 

«'* e* : .-..• "..r ^ <, .-.i-.v; .-.^'^ bushelsof rye 

• " \ > N •. .. . ^■.' ■> ■■. -.'".s: -^l.-nd of natural grc 
- .' . .' •.' >v .-.v .:' co:..,:v^-.itionali5ts ; the 
.:. v.. ..,..,. .... :,^ ;5'7, Nantucket \ 

■• ' s -. '. ' . '.' <..''•..' :\--:\o, on a good harl 
:. /. ■•: '• ;..>.*. A . ■ -^ •v\:.-.:le\a!, and quaker n 
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. ^.^ .-^'i: ... .•.••.:.■.> :.:i-co societies of 
<:<. .• .' .\.":-.s-. .Vu-v^c^, .u'.d three small 

' ,u:v> v'." \a/.:..>:c I.u*.e., consdtute Di 
A u-.i'Cv "cr.".!''" efi.ic :no:\ ill :hesc isUnds 
"»'.. V .. :;::;.: -v.:": vt* :".u^ voar on the vcean. Fron" 
•r.-r/.iu eb.a:\i.::or cf <.i".lt'irs i: nii^h: be expected, 
Kj.'. w.'At i\i\\r:\, ri >: ..vA r:cen:i'..i:sness would reip 
I heir \iilaiies. This is not the f^ct : the people of t 
isLiiids. »;r.d of Mcii.chesier, and the other fishing t< 
r.f : L.ss.*chusetis, art- in general sober, and moral. 
i-^\<e. pn^biiblv.]^. rhev have fumilies. While the for 
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range of the Green mountains passes through it from 
north to south. Milton hills, Wachuset mountain, in 
Princeton, which is 2989 feet above the level of the sea, 
and Mount Tom, near Northampton, are the most dis- 
tinguished summits. West&eld mountain is remarkaUe 
for its volcanic explosions in 1730, and 1754. 

Trade, — Massachusetts carries on a very extensive 
commerce ; her ships visit every quarter of the worid, 
and she exports almost every kind of produce, which her 
soil and climate furnish ; among which are pork, bee^ 
shoes, and lumber. Her sailors are known in the Red 
sea and the Baltic, at China and Labrador. 

Manufactures.— GotXon goods are manufactured at Bev- 
erly, Worcester, and Boston. A woollen and cotton man- 
ufactory, which employs 40 workmen, is established in 
Byfield. Besides cotton yam, and cloth, and broadcloths 
to a considerable amount, more than 50,000 yards of coarse 
•woollen clotlis, are made in a year. A company is 
about to estiiblish a cotton factory in Mendon, with a cap- 
ital of g200,000. At Brunswick, in Maine, a company 
is incorporated to carry on the manufacture of cotton. 
In Berkshire are inqprporatp.d the Adams and Pittsfield 
cotton and woollen mi\nufactories,the Hoosack and Lenox 
cotton, woollen, and linen manufactories ; in Norfolk, the 
Mcdway cotton manufactory. In Haverhill and Danvers 
are manufactories of cotton. A company is also incor- 
porated for the making of salt. Vast quantities of nails 
are made in Taunton, Bridgewater, Plymouth, Amesbury, 
and Middleborough. In tlie state are 20 papermills, 
which annually make 70,000 reams of paper. In Boston 
and Ciimb ridge are card manufactories ; in Boston have 
been made 12,000 pair of cotton and wool cards in aycavt 
Lynn is celebrated for its manufacture of shoes ; in 1802 
more than 400,000 pair were made there. Vast quanti- 
ties of shoes and boots are also made in Boston, Quincy, 
R: :.dolph, Reading, Stoneham, Byfield, and Newbury. 
Co.abs are made in Newbury. Silk and thread lace are 
made in Ipswich ; snuif, oil, powder, and chocolate, in 
different pans of the state. Distilleries are erected in 
se\ eral to.vns. Excellent glass is made in Boston. 

Bridges, — ^Chariestown bridge, which connects the 
town with Boston, is 1503 feet long. The bridge from 
West-Boston to Cambridge-Port is 3500 feet long ; an- 
other ivom We^t-Boston to Lechmorc's point is 2846 feet 



long* A noble bridge crosses ihc hay from Rostnn tr 
Dorchester. Muldcn brid^^e owv the Slystic is C43 > ire* 
kng ; Essex bridg^e, which roiiiierts Sulcm with Bcv^r. 
ly, u 1500 feet long ; tlic brids^c acros!> Parker rivf-r oq 
the old post road is 870 feet lor.p: ; the bridc-c ovrr the 
same river on the Ncwburj-pon tiimpiki is liiiit ppti rix]s 
long ; the causeway throui;h the ma'^h. r^.is*'d ;.liovp 
high water mark is 108 rods io-i;:. \ hridj^e over thr 
Merrimack, two miles above Nc whury]X)rl. has an ar< h 
of 160 feet diameter, 40 feet above hiph water. A mu- 
pendous bridge connects Haverhill with Hradforr], r^•^^ 
feet long. A bridge across Conneciirut rivr r iinitnt Hat- 
field and Hadley ; another, forty rods ]on^. ronnrct^ 
Greenfield with Slontague ; another. Hadky and Nr»Tih 
axnpton ; all these, aiid several othor% arrr>«% th<^ M'-r- 
rimack, are supported by a toll, except that on tlu^ tim.- 
pike across the Parker. 

Ct7naAff.-*On Connecticut river arr r.itu«U at *h'- »:»pi«U 
in Montague, and at Miller's falls. At tlir f.4)U in H'tmli. 
Hadley is another canal. The cHiiiili .tdiriit Vvsi«4 'i( t 
feet long, 8 or 9 feet wide, drawin;; ^2 in'h*;^ f/i w^t^r, 
"which carr>* from 13 to 2o tons ; biit ihr- rri«i^( *r.pM:t.s\yt 
is tiie Middlesex catval, whirh itjuwf^ ^h". >T< rt '",.;., (. 
with tlie waters in Boston liarlKjiir. (>>i»r' rd riv r i^ o,u 
rcser^'oir of this cunul. The Mcrriina'k i^ *M f« • t W'I'jt 
tlie Concord, whei*e the canal roimnr r,r f .^ ; thr«f I'l'l-s; 
raise boats or I'afts from the MfriiiirKk im*/! Ok r^t»i. 
The canal crosses Shawshcen rivi.-r joid ". v r>I fi*),* r 
streams on aqueduct brid'>;cs, pn sr-rvinf^ a l'v«| f^ir I J 
miles, where is c:ic lock, and a mil'.- M?<'i a hnlf hirxhtr 'm 
a second ; in the whole tours*; ;ir»' thfrt'.'^'i I'/rks, mak- 
ing a descent tf 107 fn-t ; ca^ h of th'-v- lo'ks "/Ti»«'iri«; 
lO'J tons ot tin'titr. Tliis f uiial in romjil'Vd. »'.'l op'fj-. 
a conimui.irLtii^;i liom 'hi* r*i.ir :l j,:in«; oJ N' w-H.-»t».;*- 
shire :o tiie J.. :^om- of Bos^ou. uw\ -Ail) *#« of ?!'.•»»• f.-" 
:.dva;.»..;.-i.- Lj f o.. .' ;. ".Ij;^ Iuju'/' r wi.'l 'O'lr'ry jiro'','-* 'o 
r-u^rK,.*. : «I->^^ i:* .-i.f-j.i;; si.It. aij'! a •. j^* -.. ri- 'y of h». y 
:.»■:. .-.s i:.:o :K'- f- ...:rv. Ti." ':-?•.: i i=. - * f' «• ■''!• -* 

ir'.r.. •.;•: .•.oriz-.r. ; -.1.'. -.^i.vr is thr" \*r\ .'.'\ a \. i '.• ' ;». 
/i."*"/.*- '.—T.'.f -'■&•■*. r/troTrii;*;' i,#o:o .'.orri' ro»:«., O'.r 
cxt'^r.".* i.^^rr, iirff.K^. ;•. to \V']!'">r:.h. :','.. o: ' f-or'. Vorth- 
slt. y* \ '.'j F.:!^nt:■:. i r:.;!'^; o-,^ fro:. S:.-' -.v*', ry *o 
Ncr-Liir.^t'^n. As ray% from ihcir f*x.'^>^ '. »r;.v\i.t.^ %»•:♦.- 
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healthy situation. The regulations are wise and humane , 
it has a school for the instruction of the children, and a 
chaplain for the religious improvement of all ; the exchange 
and tontine buildings are superb. In the town are 22 
houses for public worship, 10 for congregational ists, 3 for 
episcopalians, 4 for baptists, 2 for methodists ; the qua- 
kers, universalists, sandemanians, and Roman catholics, 
have each one. In tlie town six newspapers are printed, 
each twice m a week, Boston was settled in November, 
1630 ; its Indian name was Shawmut, 

Salem is the second town of Massachusetts, and of 
New-England. It was settled in 1628; its Indian name 
was Xaumkeag, The inhabitants in 1800 were 9457 ; 
its commerce is extensive, and it is the richest town in 
the United States of the same size. The inhabitants are 
industrious, friendly, and religious. The court house in 
Salem is In elegant building. The houses for public 
worship are ten : one of these has a lofty and superb 
spire, equalled by very few in America. 

Marblehead lies 4 miles southeast of Salem, and con* 
tains one episcopal, and two congregational churches. 

Newburyport is a handsome, flourishing town, on the 
south side of the Merrimack. In 1800, the inhabitants 
were 5946, honourably distinguished for the purity of their 
morals, and their^trict obsen'ance of the sabbath. The 
public buildings aft a superb court house of brick, a bank, 
a gaol, an academy, and seven houses for public worship, 
3 for congrcgationalists, two for presbyterians, one for 
episcopalians, and one for baptists. 

Ipswich in 1800, had a population of 3305 ; this waH 
©nee a place of considerable trade, but now has the ap- 
pearance of decay. The public buildings are an elegant 
court house, a gaol, and two meeting houses. 

Charlestown stands on a peninsula between Mystic 
river, and a bay of Charles river. It contains 2300 in- 
habitants. In this town is a state prison, built of stone s 
200 feet long, 44 wide, the wings 4, the centre 5 stories 
high ; the floors are of he^vn stones, many of them weigh- 
ing 3 or 4 tons ; the doors are of iron. In the lower story 
are 28 cells, in the second 30, in the third are 16 rooms, in 
each wing. In the centre are a chapel, and a hospital. It 
is said to be one of the strongest prisons in the world. 
In tliis town are also a marine hospital, belonging to the 
-United States ; an akns house ; a handsome congrcga- 
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ional church with an elegant, '.ccv ite^pie- :^.d . i:-:?.-:- • 
)ouse for baptists. 

Plymouth is the nicst ancie::-. tct-: - -.:- ' t.— -- 
wealth. Its number it irJLul:i':-r.:5 .r. .- --•. .1^. 
There was the nrst se-nJ^Tner.: -. >-':-t-Z.. -. — -.. 

Cambridge, Concur':. '.Vir-.-v^r. -!:-:..:-:--'- -■-: 
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histing of a senate and house of representatives, annually 
(hosen by the people. Each house has a negative on the 
other. No votes of the general court become laws 
without the approbation of the governor, unless two thirds 
of both houses concur after a revisal. The govemor is 
Commander of the military force. 

RHODE-TST.AND. 

Situation and extent, 

.(ii cutest length 47 > ug.^^^ C 3- 11' & 4- E. long. 
(ii cutest breadth 37 5 °^^^^" ^41*> & 42o N. lat. 1300 
scjuure miles, population 53 to a square mile. 

Boundaries. — BOUNDED nonh and cast by Massa- 
chusetts, south by the Atlantic, and west by Connecticut 

Civil StviaitjUH. — The state is divided into five coun- 
ties ; New])ort, Providence, Washington, Bristol, and 
Kent. These are subdivided into 30 towns. 

BuijMy harbourn^ and idandn. — Narraganset bay pene- 
trates this state from the south, and encloses many isl- 
ands, the principal of which is Rhode-Island. The har- 
bours are Newport, Providence, Wickford, Patucket, 
Warren, and Bristol. Rhode-Island is 15 miles long, and 
its medial breadth is 3 and a half, between lat. 41** 28' 
and 41° 42' north. 

Canonnicut island is 3 miles west of Rhode-Island, and 
is 7 miles long and about one broad. Block Island, is the 
most southern land of the state. It is an incorporated 
town by the name of New-Shoreham. 

River fi. — Providence river, which is rather an arm of 
the sea, is navigable to Providence, Z5 miles from the 
sea, for large ships. Taunton river falls into Narragan- 
set bay in this state, and is navigable to Taunton. Fall 
river, and Wanaspatucket river are considerable streams. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy, especially in Rhode- 
IsluDd, where the cold is softened m winter by tiie sea 
vapour, and the heat of summer allayed by breezes from. 
the ocean. In the summer, many people of the southern 
states repair to Rhode-Island to enjoy its salubrious air. 

Religion. — The baptists are the most numeix»us de- 
nomination in the state ; some few of them obser^-e Sat- 
urday as their sabbath. There arc seveml congregational 
chujches in the state, most of which adopt the doctrines 
of CaJyinism, as do the baptists Vn ^eiiec^. B^wla these 
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Light Aou««w— 43n the south end of Canoimicut island 
is a light house, 69 feet in height. 

Manujdctttre9,f'^\xi Patucket, a village on the line be- 
tween this state and Massachusetts, are four cotton man- 
ufactories, two in each state. The modem machinery for 
saving labour in carding and spinning is introduced here. 
The people employed are about SOO, the spindles are 
3500 ; the yam spun per week, two tons. In Smithfield 
are two cotton feictories, one of which may employ 150 
people, has SOOO spindles, and produces weekly, 3000 
pounds of yam. The other employs about 50 people, has 
dOO spindles, and spins 400 pounds of yam in a week. 

Four £a.ctories in Warwick, and one in Coventry, em- 
ploy 300 people ; have 6000 spindles, and spin 2 or 3 tons 
per week. In Providence is a cotton factoiy, with 10,000 
spindles; the building is 211 feet long, with six floors. 
Jeans, fustians, denims, thicksetts, and velvets, are made, 
and sold in the southern states. Large quantities of linen 
and tow cloth, are made in this state, in families, and 
sent to market. The greatest manufacture is of ii'on in 
different forms, fi\>m a shingle nail to the anchor of ^. 
sihip. Spirits arc distilled from grain ; chocolate, and 
paper, cotton and wool cards, arc manufactured in the 
?5tate. 

Minerals^ Is^c. — Plentv of iron ore is foimd in differ- 
cut parts of the state. They have in several places quar- 
ries of stone, as good for building as any in the world. 
In Cumberland is a copper mine, mixed with iron strong^ 
ly impregnated with loadstone. Limestone is plenty, of 
different colours. It is good marble, and takes a fine 
polish. A valuable coal mine has been discovered near 
Bristol ferry. The stratum is 30 feet deep, and of con- 
siderable extent. 

Chief towns. — Newport stands in lat. 41** 29' north. .;. 
It has about 1000 houses, 10 for public worship, 4 for J 
baptists, 2 for congregationalists, and the episcopalians, 
quake rs, Moravians, and Jews, have one each. 

Providence, in lat. 41° 51' noith, on each side of the 
river, 35 miles from the sea, is the most flourishing, im- 
portant, and ancient town in the state. It was founded 
by the celebrated Roger Williams, in 1636, many of 
whose descendants are now inhalntants of the state. He 
fnus the founder of the state, as Penn was of Pennsylva- 
'*L The public buildings are aba^sit xwifiVAXv^Vaw^fj, 
a a lofty smd elegsnt spire, liiree coTv^t^;i\!vwv!Axa^^\^ 
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Civil divisions.— -The state is divided into 8 counties ; 
Hartford, New-Haven, New-London, Fairfield, Windham, 
Litchfield, Middlesex, and Tolland. 

Rivers, — Connecticut river is the largest in the state. 
'the principal branch of this noble river rises in a mead- 
ow, about 30 miles north from the 45th degree of 
i\onh latitude : in this course it is called Indian stream, 
and on its banks are fflTtile meadows. At the 45th dc- 
firrce of north latitude, it receives Hall stream from the 
N. W. and is first called Connecticut river. Two miles 
helov/, it receives I^each stream from the northeast, which 
is larger than Hall stream. From the 45th degree, it is 
\ he line between Vermont and New-Hampshire ; thence 
it rolls its current through Massachusetts and Connecti- 
rut. At Hartford it meets the tide, and at Saybrook 
falls into Long island sound. Vessels ascend to Hart- 
ford ; and by means of locks and canals, it is navigable for 
boats to Bath, in New-Hampshire. Within a few ycarS^ 
I J bridges have been built across this river. 

Its waters are stored with a variety of fish; the lands 
ucljucent are the most fruitful in New-England, and for 
die most part highly cultivated, near to its source. Many 
weiillhy towns and cheerful villages enliven its shores. 
In Connecticut are Saybrook, Middlcton, Weathersiield, 
Hartford, and Windsor. In Massachusetts are Spring- 
lie Id, Iladley, Hatfield, Northampton, Sunderland, and 
Xorthfield. In Vermont, are Windsor, Norwich, and New- 
bury. In New-Hampshire are Cornish, Hanover, Haver- 
iiill, and Lancaster. 

The Hooestennuck rises in Massachusetts, and falls in- 
to the sound between Milford and Stratford. It is navi- 
cj^able 12 miles to D; rby. 

Below New-London, the Thames falls into Long island 
sound ; it is navigable 14 miles to Norwich. Here it 
branches into Little river from the northwest, and S 
tucket from the northeast ; Shetucket, 4 miles from 
mouth, receives Quinabaug, a considerable river, whici 
has its source in Massachusetts. Paukatuck river fallsj 
into Stonington harbour. Quinepauge river falls into New 
Haven harbour. 

Climate a?id soil. — This state experiences the extremes 

of heat and cold, kno^vn in this latitude ; frequent and 

sudden changes increase the evil. The northwest winds 

Jn winter are severely cold, and in spring the south are 

^hilJy ; but the people are hea\tiay, «xvd Taaii>j q^ \S\<i,Tsv 
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youno^ people of Rhode-Island and New-Hatnpsliiie do. 
to be /liredj the young men of Connecticut furnish numer- 
ous schoolmasters, physicians, lawyera, and ministers, for 
almost every state in the union. It has been pleasantly 
said, that literature was the staple of the state. The cler- 
^ arc numerous ; they are learned and good men. 

J?f /fgton.— The majority of the state are congregation- 
alists, in general protessing the doctrines of Calvinism ; 
but the baptists, the episcopalians, and methodists, make 
a numerous body. 

Towns. — ^Thc state is divided into townships, in the 
centre of which is generally a village ; it has no towns 
so large as most of the other states. 

Haitfbrd stands at the head of ship navigation on Con- 
:iecticut river, 50 miles from its moutli. Its public build- 
ings arc a state house, and 3 houses for public worship. 
The inhabitants in 1800 were 5347. 

New-Haven lies on the head of a bay, which penetrates 
lour miles north from the sound. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a dry, sandy plain. The streets cross each oth- 
I r at light angles. The public f)uildings arc thrce col- 
ic j^cs, each 100 feet long and 40 wide ; a chapel 40 feet 
by 50, with a spire 130 feet high; an edifice for the li- 
brary, and a dining hall ; a state house, and 4 houses for 
{Dubiic worship, 3 for congregationalists, and one for 
t'.piscopalians. The population is upwards of 4000. New- 
London stands on the west side of the Thames, 3 miles 
iVom its month. The inhabitants are 4600. Its Indiafi 
name was Towawog. This was the seat of the mighty 
Sassacus, emperor of Long island and a part of Connecti- 
cut. The English for a time called the place Pequot. 

Norwich stands at the head of the Thames, a place 
distinguished for its various manufactures. The judicial 
courts are held alternately at Norwich and New-London. 

Middleton stands on the west side of Connecticut riveikj^ 
15 miles below Hartfoi-d. It is the chief town of Mid-H 
dlesex county ; it lias 300 dwelling houses, a meeting ™ 
house for congregationalists, and a church for episcop 
lians. In the town of Chatham, adjoining, is a vast qui 
ry of stone, excellent for builcting, called Connectic ' 
£>tone.'^^4p ^^^ vicinity, coal has been discovered 

WeatheTs^eld, 4 miles below Hartford, has 2 or : ' 
houses, and is remarkable for the culture of onioi • 
Windham is the chief lown of Wiodtom Qounty. It 
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nrell built and compact village. Windao JHBM ihgtoii, 
Lchfield, Danbuiy, Fairfield, Stratford, ^HpQWoil!!,' 
ilford, Stamford, and Eoiicid, are pleasant ttfliit* 
Pomfret, Brooklinc, Canterbury, and Plaii^altl, on 
linabaug ; Windham, and Lebanon, on Shetur.kct, ar<'. 
m;iguishcd for theirweli cultivated fanns, the fertility of 
eir soil* and the variety and abundance of their \nrti\\irv. 
7%nt/te*lr^#w— This cntcrprisinj^ state *%va i\u: exarnpli; 
«r*^fe»nflr turnpikes in New-England. Tho rorfK^rsifiotts 
e allovec to set up gates where thf-y inir*.'-ovc ihr: tA4 
this gives them vast a<ivaiiti^o. 

made from Sterlir.g to N'on* i''-!.. and •L'T;". 
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complajilliljipt the most celebrated mineral water is at 
Staffor8('*,^Jfls spring was used by the Indians for med- 
ical pniffl&ses. It generally gives relief in the dropsy, 
gout, fiitfumatism, piles, and ulcers ; scorbutic, scrofu- 
lous, and cancerous complaints ; loss of appetite, weak- 
ness of the eyes, and nervous headaches.* 

Government, — This is a republic, with many demo- 
cratic features. The members of the house of represent- 
atives arc chosen only for six months. Justices of the 
peace and the judges of the county court arc appointed 
only for a year. The judges of the superior court hold 
I heir office only during tlie pleasure of the legislature. 
The governor and upper house are chosen annually. 

There is a supreme court of errors, consisting of the 
governor and upper house. Their sole business is to 
detemiine writs of error, brought on judgments of the 
superior court, where the error complained of appears 
on the record. The county court is a court of chancery. 
The legislature alone have power to grant pardons, or 
reprieves. 

All the real estate of intestates is equally divided amon^^ 
all the children, males and females. 

State firiaon,~^K copper mine in Simsbury is used for 
a state prison. In the night the convicts are confined in 
the deep and dismal cavern. In the day they arc brought 
lip, and labour in shops above ground, enclosed by a wall. 
They are constantly in chains, and under the watch of a 
inilitaiy guard. 

Practice of the law. — The practice of law in this state 
has more simplicity, but less precision, than in England. 
One reason of tliis is the want of those numerous reports, 
used In the English courts, ?,dapted to the character and 
circumstances of this.,^^untiy. Lawyers are numerous ; 
there being about J|@3i 4lie state. Some of them 
men of distinguishW^tafents. The delegation i .1 
state to the legislature of the union is said to I. " ;r. t. 
respectable, than from any of the other states. 

^ NEW-YORK. 

. ■ •■• 

SlHtation and exterit, 
•Miles. >•■ Milts 

Boundaries. — ABOUNDED southeast b; nt ',\Ja'.ti'. 
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etst by Connecticut. Majsach'i3«rr ^. itA V*rmmxif ncr-i 
bv Canada, soutliwese ami wes- ':;v p *n~ ^-'.—tr.ia and Nnf 
Jersey. 

C/T»i/<//r/-*/o7z^.— Thii stale is divided into a3rniim;e< 
New- York, Albany. S-^fFolk. Q^ieen'i, Kir.^^. Richninnd. 
West-Chester, Orariere, Ulster, Dutchess, Colnn 
Rensselaer, Washington, Clinton, Montgomery, Oi 
Herkcmer, Otsego. Tioga, Saratoga, Ononda^^o, 
Oneida, Chenango. Essex, R'jckland, Dciawar 
Cayuga, Schoharie. Gt-nesee, Allejs^hany, and 

Cb7i«/iVurfs/z.— The legislative power is ^f^f(BB^'1f * 
legislature, consisting of a senate und assembly. VXSSr^r , 
of the senate must possess a freehold to the v:ilue nfH:, '»'i 
The senate are divided into fotir daises ; onr. fr»ur?li z*^- 
tires from ofHce each vear. The *i isemhiv «r-*. -'.r^r-.i^i 
annually ; the governor once in "hr-v: •."•^/.. T \»: '-rr,- 
ate and assembly have a negati-'-i '-n -rir:. m :•#:.« 7 .#• 
governor, chancellor, and j»:ri?«i-'. '.t . «^ ;u, ••—.;#• -..ur'. 
iirc a council of revision. "»ho r.a ^ » .-»" ••»:. •. »». :ir i-' 

# # 

^lutiirc. 

Its fountains arc amon^ v.e .«/*.' .:ii':. i/»j-.f^/':i av*' 
Champlain and Ontarl';. r.i '.r,ii.-.i". . .f,i!j:i#?j*ty *t»«^ f^- 
tcr a distance of -5 -• r.t..t»».. vi." •.»* :^.«* " ,t. hro* •'':'• •**•* 
and rocky mour*ta:r.n. .r :Vi..i nf<v :;!• ./•.•^.i. .<*:*." '.•*- 
oitv of New-York. I: .:». ".a-vyrii.'s* V-,r »*^.i,r . •..--« 
the tide ascend n a .".r.rl.* w.v'mv* * •^u^.i.. ...*.:»'....,' -*'"t 
tVoBi t!\is ri'^ir tii ..lit ', •.:i.'jii;i;fin. V II ".?: ../."^^^ 
ihc valuable «".a.-r"*»»i. v -.if'.:*! :i»M'.-:.it :... .-. ', -'•'•» 
York, bv os'tr.ir.'i' i vi:.** '..n-uui.iii/^t.//. / i'. u *-'- 

^ -: • *"^ 
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tVom its union with the Hudson, arc falls of 73 feet per- 
pendicular. Its bed and banks arc of shivered slate, as 
are those of the Kayadarossoras and many other streams 
m this region. By canals and locks, boats pass from 
Skt-nectady to lake Ontario ; thence, excepting a carry- 
ing place at Niagara and the rapids of St. Mary, is a 
alil|i.|iav'i>jration of 1500 miles through lake Superior. 
Fwti-^ ^ e w 'York to Ne\y-Orleans, up the Hudson and 
MohMnci through Ontario, St. Clsdr, Huron, and Midd- 
^^l^iiiy u^ the river Chickago, tcTtlie Illinois, and down the 
.XQsdsipi^, nearly 4000 miles, there arc only 28 miles of 
land carriage. From Albany to Skenectady are 16 miles; 
from Queenstown, 7 miles below Niagara falls, to Chip- 
peway, 3 miles above, are 10 miles; from the Chikago 
to the Illinois the portage is 2 miles. The Genesee 
river, rising in Pennsylvania, runs N. £. 100 miles, and 
(alls into lake Ontario. It may be ascended in boots 
nearly 50 miles. The Tioga has a southeasterly course 
and falls into the Susquehanna. The Canawisque, Can* 
istco, and Conhocton, are branches of the Tioga. Ton^ 
wanto creek has its source west from tlie Genesee rivc^ 
and runs west to the straits of Niagara. South of this 
rbes Buifaloe creek, and in a westerly course mingleB 
with the water of Niagara. Seneca river, from the lake 
of its name, falls into lake Ontario. 

Bays and /<aX*e9.— York bay, south of the city, is nine 
miles long and four broad. About half lake Cliamphun 
lies in this state, the other half, in Vermont. We(|f of 
the south part of Champlain lies lake George, 36 miles 
long, from one to seven broad ; a towering mounttfn 
rising between them. By the French it was called lake 
Sacrament, and all the churches of Canada were furnish- 
ed thence with water for religious purposes. In Sarato- 
ga county is Saratoga lake, 9 miles long, and fromfialfa 
mile to two and a half broad. Its waters are convejred 
to the Hudson by Fish creek, which is eight or nine miles 
long. From appearances, the waters of this lake "were . 
once twenty or thirty feet higher than they now are. 
West from Fort Stanwix is Oneida lake, which is twentf 
iive miles long. Salt lake is six miles long and one 
broad. It is fed by salt springs from which 50,000 buab- 
cls of salt have been made in a year. Lake Otsego is 9 
miles long, but not more than one broad. Seneca lake 
Js thirty five miles long> and firom two to four broad : it 
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m N. to S. and is never frrrer* FrDs: is:? hcut:r 
I by SenecE Lnd OifOno^rc rfvtTs t< SKeDsrriar." . 
Seneca ^nd Oswerc riTf-s :c 07i-:-Tio. 
ked lake i« cig-h: n.iks vts: c.f Senest kdit. r~ 
mg« two or thrt-e vide. CLn&ndai :*ui Ukt is liT 
\'- of Crooked jakr. 2:* miies lr*nr. l2l rv-c wide, 
^hqua lake is ne&r bike Erii-. ii^:*:r. '. = nuies laac- 
ike. Hemlock, and CiiiK-s'js i:.kes. £j*i frxnoe JO u 
s west ironi Seneca lake ; ther Lrt from 2 C to It 
I length. Cayuga li.kf is 4: r[£lef i:»iir: 
; Skeneatells* If : Otisco. tier.: r^lsfi^ irnr. 
fr« and. turnj.iKti. — Acr^?5 Abn-m's rrrtk 
t, is a bridge Zb'j fee: long. A bnic^ :v-:r zhf 
k, near its mouth, is r J-t feet Ion?. - rr:;ii. ltc 
e the bed of the river. It is sut>rk:'r:ri :t :: 
tone pillars. A b^-idct arrris 'Jr.L H^'Isi". ::t-- 
Waterford ar.vl i-2riilr.;rb-r£-. is i-'. roci ]Mr 
p bridge crosses thr Hudson J^cve. i: fc-n Mllli-r. 
ncctady a bridj;e cresses the Mchi.^k. At ::r: 
;r, a bridge crosses the Mch^vk -rith :l iiz=rli 
' 120 feet ; 50 miles al>3ve Sker.er^icy is 2ixtl- 
ge, with an arch of 10? feet. Frcr.^ Ar>tLT i 
e extends to Canandircue. and cisi to the Mi^ 
tts line. Fixim Troy anchcr proceeds r.orth to 
It. The turnpike from Albany id Skenectady, 14 
rost 8140,000. Turnpikes from even' town and 
on the North river pi'oceed westerly and norih- 
ward the waters of the Susquehanna and the 
ikes. Within a few years 67 compaiiies have 
corporated with a capital of five million, dollars, 
:ing more than 3000 miles of roads. Twenty one 
ics have been incorporated to build as many 

ncr and face of the court fry. — The greaier part 
itatc is nidinuiiinous, hut west of the Alleghany ii 
jly level. Toward the head waters of the Mohawk, 
ountiy oi* nioileratc hills and valleys. In Clinton 
arc towering mountains, whose I'ocky snnunits 
:hii clouds. Th(j highest peak of the Kaats Kill 
ins on the Hudson is 354'J feet, above the bed of 
:r. The staple produce is wheat. Aij«n!t :i mill 
liels arc exported in a year. 

(mh*' anff r/;.7»v'r'/ r.-— .Till". \\(>y^mV»%W»\\ *A \Vn 
f«r».V • it^V/" •' •.'.■•Vf tie* f.U A- l^n^ ^*^ i>v*x\ >\\\'^ 
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itants, but by numerous cmig^rations from Ncw-Hn 
The people of the northern counties arc mostli 
New-En);]aiul. Though the English language is j 
My spoken through the state ; yet in some part 
)j;rcatly corrupted by the Dutch. In some instance 
yet Imve schools and public worship conducted : 
butch language, but the custom is going out of ue 
M>on iK» language will be spoken, but the English, 
emigrants from New-England, it may be supposed, 
(he customs and manners of those states. Long 
was also settleil from England or New-England ; b 
other pails of the state differ considerably in cha 
lV\nn New-England. Beside the Dutch, many Ge 
are settled on the Mohawk ; on the Hudson ai'e I 
jsetiVvs. In the city of New-York arc found man] 
mans and Scotch. In New-Rochelle, and on Statci 
aiuU many French emigrants are settled. All thos 
pie in some degree retain the customs, manner 
opinions of the countries, whence they came. T 
habitants in 18W were 586,050, of whom 20,613 
^la\es. The militia, in 1808, wei*e 9-2,56-1. 

Ciimaf(\ — ^The northeni part of the state resc 
Vennont ; but is moi*e mild, owing to the great la 
the vicinity. West of the Alleghany mountains th 
^ons are tem]K*rate. On the lower part of the H 
und the sound, the weather is veiy changeable. 

7(Di«>NA.— New-York is the capital of the state, si 
on the southwest point of Manhattiui island, and cc 
H*.J,()00 inhabitants. The houses in general are of 
with tiled roofs. Federal hall is the most superb 
ing in the city ; it is occupied by the legislature, a 
dicial courts. The state prison is a noble pile of 
ings, which does honour to the himxunity and wise 
the goveniment, by whom it was eiH.*cted. It is 3C 
in length, 3 stories high ; the lower story is 10 fee 
the other two 13 ;uid a half each. The walls are 
and of hard stone ; the grates ai*e of inni bars, si 
and hanloned. There are in the city 26 houses fo 
lie worship, 3 Dutch chuirhes, 4 pi'esbyteriun,2 asso 
reformed Scotch churches, 1 associated Scotch clu 
episcopal chuixihes, 2 Cicnnan Lutherans, and Cah 
3 methodists, 2 baptists, and for Moravians, Romar 
olics, Pi-eiich protestaiUs, aud Jews, one each, Tli 
pita! of New- York is a spacious WW^v^ \ Xi^^vi^''' 
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cr funds, it receives from the state -;oc\^I. per aiinuni. In 
the city is a medical school, for the support of which 
the legislature have appropriated S -0,000. The num- 
ber of gentlemen attending the lectures this year, I8'>9, 
is 72. The asylum for lunatics is 90 feet lonp:, the 
wings arc 65 feet wide, the central part 1'). Ii is of 
sand-stone and granite, fire proof, and contains 60 apart- 
ments. The rich and the poor arc accommodalcd ac- 
cording to their different circumstances.* The city is 
pleasant, and more advantageously situated fur roni- 
mercc than anv other ciiv in the United States. It nat- 
urally commands the trade of a great part of Xew-Jer- 
scy, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vernirml. The: 
seamen of New-York, encountering the dangc-rsof every 
climate, enrich themselves with tlie skins of seals and 
other amphibious animals, wliirh they brin;; fioni ihc: 
uninhabited coasts of California and Nc -v.-Iifillahd, froiii 
Prince Edward's, Crozat, aiid 1'\ilklan(rs i;>Iatt'I'>, imtn 
Southern Georgia, New-Zealand, anti oihir Ms^ion^ 
where "the human face di\ine** haci not b« < n r,«f ii. 

Albanv stands on the west side of Ilnd-.fiii'-. riv« r, l(>n 
miles north of \ew-Vork. hut. ^'^^ .•'». Tii«: pubJi' 
buildings are two Dutch r!i\irf:!ics, one f'u fpi:.r opaljufi^, 
two for presbyterians, c»iic for (if rniahi, ouf \'tv tu* iJi 
odists, and one for Homan vaXhuVu^ ; w h'iNpii.l, ;i ' iiy 
hall, and a gaol. It is siiuuted on on«: ol ili* i.«jlil» %i 
rivers in the world, has a good rliuiatr, anri a I'l* \i * oun 
try round it. The Hudson, ilie Moiiuwh, :»nd rii;tiiipl:iiij, 
with their canals, waft to this city lb'- pi'idii'.c oi mi rx 
tensive and fertile rountrv. 'J'hiriv Ui'xU '» \u\\\\\ tt\ Al 
bany is Hudson, a very lloiirishinr^, f o;fiMi' i« i.l lown. 
The river is nearly a mile widr, oppfi'titf- \*t ilir. town, 
and navigable for the lar^^rsi inrn hunt vi".'.«I.. Kan- 
singburg is u pleasant phu*-, I'* mihs i\iu\* M.^nriy, »jn 
the opjiohiic sidi* <yf ihc rivrr. i5( twct n ibi*; ;iiid M- 
i?anv is Trov ; to this pla'x- Vi-.sr Is cif c /jii'.i'!' iciMe bur- 
dell ;;m('( Jid. SI>:ti'c n niiIe-» north wi:.t of AHkiIiV i » Ske- 
nectady, a ccjnipacl loun. on the bunks of ih<; .\Iohawk. 
MfiHiiriii ^f.rint;^. — In Oranjce rnunlv an: s<:vi lai rue- 
Idicinal springs.* Twelve miles \. \V. of (ic.ijc.\ais a 
spring impregnated witli sulphur ; it is frf-(ji.*( nted for 
health and pleasure. Near ('anandarqua lake is a .spring 

• Med. Kcpooiiw-. 
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•\i-hich kives a crust of alum upon the rocks in iii 
*cr&. Xcar the head of Genesee river is a sprin 
'vbose vaiers is an oi!. excellent for wounds and ( 
inedicinal purposes. In ihe county of Saratoga are r 
rinal springs of greater celebrity than any in the U: 
States. Hundreds of invalids from different parts c 
continent ever}- year there find relief. This spc 
^ome future time, -will probably be the Bath of Amc 
Alre-adv it is more a resort for amusement than he 
"Round the springs at Ballstown, a social village 
risen, where visitants may very pleasantly pass their 1 
The waters of these springs contain iron, a miner 
kali^ common sal:, and lime. From the Jixtd air 
contain, they someumes have in a small degree the € 
of spiri:\:Dus liquors. In the neighbourhood the > 
is sometimes used instead of yeast in making b 
Phyacians seldom direct their patients to drink i 
;:'!::n three cuarts in a dav : but some drink as i 
pillons. These waters arc injurious in all consum 
complaints, ar.d to all habits prone to inflammg 
They have been found to give relief in difficulty c 
gestion. want of appetite, hypochondria, and all 1 
complaints in either sex for which chalybeates are \ 
"Cr. The stone, and gravel, and phthisic, huve here 
relieved. All eruptions or cutaneous complaint! 
generally healed by these waters. 

In the romantic village of New-Lebanon is a sp 
famous for the cure of rheumatism^ stiff joints, sc 
eruptions, and visceral obstructions and indigestion 
Mincra's^ ts'c. — In this state are vast quantities ol 
ore ; lead and coal mines are found ; also petrified v 
ising-glass. plaster of Paris, crystals, fiints, and asbe 
At Philipsburg is a silver mine ; in Herkemer cc 
is lead, and in Montgomery, sulphur. In the conn 
Rensselaer is a quarry of slate, in Columbia tw 
Dutchess two. The slate is superior to that impo 
These counties, and the vicinitv, seem to be a coi 
of slate. Many of the streams have very high bj 
chiefly slate. An ochre is discovered from' which 
cus coloured paints are made. Near the Hudsoi 
miles above New-York, is a quarry of good marble. 
Orange county is plenty of limestone. In this co 
Jjai'c hccn dug up huge bones, supposed to belong! 
jnsnnmoth. . 
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Literary 8ocictie8.^ln the city of New- York are the 
society for promoting useful knowledge, the society for 
the manumission of slaves, and the protection of blacks, 
who ai'e free, a marine society, a society for the relief of 
debtors in gaol, an agricultural society, a medical soci- 
ety, and two missionary societies. 

Ldterature, — In New- York is Columbia college. The 
officers of instruction are a president, a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, a professor of log^c 
and geography, and a professor of languages. To these 
are added a professor of chemistry and agriculture, a 
professor of oriental languages, a professor of law, and 
a professor of the French language. There are also 
professors of botany, of anatomy, of the obstetric art, of 
materia medica, of the institutes of medicine, of surgery, 
and the practice of physic. At West Point is a military- 
academy, supported by the United States. 

tJnion college at Skenectady is a flourishing institu^ 
tion. The officers are a president and three professors* 
The college building of stone is 3 stories high, 132 feet 
long, and 50 broad. It has a projection on each side in 
the centre, and is ornamented with an elegant cupola. 

On Long island, in East-Hampton, is Clinton academy. 
At Flatbush, on Long island, is an academy. At Kin- 
derhook, at Hamilton, North-Salcm, Oxford, and sever- 
al other places, are academies. 

Religion In this state are various denominations of 

<:hristians. The presbyterians, Dutch reformed, baptists, 
episcopalians, quakers, Lutherans, Moravians, meth- 
odists, and some others, have churches in this state. 

i^'or/*.— This state had a full share of the military op- 
erations in the revolutionary war. In this state many 
battles were fought, and whole armies vanquished. Re- 
mains of their fortifications are visible in many places. 
On Long island, and York island, at White Plains, and 
West Point, are the ruins of those ramparts once neces- 
sary to the existence of the state. Fort Stanwix is 107 
miles west of Skenectady. In this country are many 
forts, scenes of blood in other times. Ticonderoga, on 
the margin of Champlain,has seen all the horrors qC>h^x. 
Crown Point, 15 miles north ol T vcoi\deYo^i8.^Sa ^^^^'^'^ 
the most stupendous fortification lu \.\i^ covxtvVc^. ^^ 
fAese places are now covered mlVv\^Td\xv^'jVcv^^^'^'^^ 
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ed with flocks and herds, instead of the roar of artillery 
and the clangour of war. 

Curiosities, — A small stream, which empties into 
Scroon lake, which lies west of lake George, has forc- 
ed a passage under the base of a hill, 60 or 70 yards in 
diameter, forming a beautiful arch in the rock, as white^ 
as snow. Ancient forts of various sizes from 40 or 50 
yards diameter, to those which enclose 50 or 100 acres, 
are found thickly sprinkled from the lake of the Woods 
to Mexico. Though I believe every other writer con- 
siders these to have been fortifications ; yet Mr. Madi- 
son treats this hypothesis as absurd, and supposes they 
were enclosures oi farms. 

Near the mouth of Black river arc the ruins of an an- 
( ient fort ; near Sandy creek are 4 more. Some oF 
these arc almost entire ; in one of them is a well 12 or 
14 feet deep, stoned in our usual method. Near Cayu- 
ga and Seneca lakes are other works of similar coristruc- 
lion. On a branch of Sandy creek, 7 iniles east of lake 
Ontario, is one of these works, a mile in circuit, lyings 
on each side the stream, having a number of gateways, 
;uk1 enclosing several wells. On the high lands of O- 
iiondaga, in the north part of this state, arc large masses 
of petrified shells, which belong to the bed of the ocean. 
On the top of the Kaats Kill mountain are found clam 
shells and scollop shells, and others unknown in these 
seas. Do they not confirm the history of the Bible ? 

Indians, — In the western part of this state are the re- 
mains of the Six Nations. Most of the Mohawk tribe 
live on Grand river in Upper Canada. * Two villages of 
the Senccas are on the Alleghany ; these, with the rem- 
jiants of several other tribes, amount to about 6000 souls. 
The Tuscaroras and Oneidas reside on Oneida creek. 
The Senecas inhabit the banks of the Genesee river. 
Missionaries have lately been sent to these tribes, who 
liave been cordially received.* In their address to a 
missionary, the Tuscaroras say, " We and our fathers 
have long been under dark clouds ; no friends to help us 
to know the will of the Good Spirit." The Senecas, af- 
ter grateful acknowledgments, say, " We believe there 
is something great after death." The state of society 
anc] morals is dreadful among them. Their ancient 

* Missionary Ma^xmc. 
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forms of marriage have been omitic^d for i^ecrlr a cen- 
tury. The Senecas worship the great Spirit b}- dances, 
and the sacrifice of white dogs.* llie Ouundb&gas live 
near the Onondaga lake. 

Islands, — York island is 1 5 miles long, and less dian 
one broad. Long island is UQ milcb in k-ngth. its mean 
breadth, ten. It is populous ?.rA well culuvated. con- 
taining three counties ; King's. Queen's, and Suffolk. 
King's county is on the west tud of the island. It con- 
"^ains a number of plez^sant viil;iges ; the people are prin- 
cipally Dutch, and are wealthy. Nest lies Queen's couD- 
t.y, SO miles long, and 12 broad. Suffolk is l-.O miles 
long, and 10 broad. It includes the small islsjics in the 
"vicinity, as Shelter island, Fisher's i*^^and. Gardners 
^land, Plum island, and the isle of Wight. 

Staten island is 1 8 miles long* and its mean breadth 

^bout 6 or 7. It forms Richmond coijr.:v. and contains 

o835 inhabitants, who are principally Dutch and French, 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Situation and extenf. 
Miles. 
Length 160> 539» & 41« 24' N. latitude. 

Breadth 525 D"^e«n ^ the merid. of Phil, k long. 1<»E. 

Boundaries — BOUNDED cast by Hudson's river and 
the sea, south by the sea, west by Delaware bay and river, 
and north by a line drawn from the mouth of Mahacka- 
mack river, lat. 41^ 2i'io a point on Hudson's river, lat. 
41 ^. The state contains 8320 square miles, or 5,324,800 
acres. 

Cixnl divisions and fiofiula!io?i — In 1800 the inhabit- 
ants were 184,134, of v.* horn 12,422 were slaves. In 1808 
the militia were 87,025. The state is divided into 13 
counties ; Cape May, Cumberland, Salem, (iloucester, 
Burlington, Hunterdon, Sussex, Rergen, Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, and Morris. 

Watt-rs Passuik and Hackinsack rivers make New- 
ark bay, which encloses Staten island. A long beach, 
•i or 5 miles from the shore, forms a bay extending from 
Monmouih county almost to Cape May. Through this 
beach arc a number of openings, which conuiuinicutc 
with the ocean. Near the top of a mountain in MorrW 

* Misftiouary Mngnimc. 
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county is a pond, S miles long, and nearly half as wide. 
Passaik is a winding, sluggish stream ; it rises in Mor- 
ris county, directing its course east southeast, until it 
mingles with the Hackinsack at the head of Newark bay. 
It is navigable 10 miles. In this river is a grand cata- 
ract. The Hackinsack rises in Bergen county, and falls 
into Newark bay, being navigable 15 miles. The sourc- 
es of the Rariton are in Morris and Hunterdon counties, 
passing Brunswick and Amboy, it falls into Arthur Kull 
sound. It is navigable 16 miles, one mile wide at the 
mouth, and 250 yards at Brunswick. Beside these, a 
number of other rivers and creeks are navigable several 
miles. 

T^rnfiikea and 6r/(/^e«.— Turnpikes proceed from 
Trenton to Elizabethtown, and from Brunswick to Eas- 
ton on the Delaware. On the post road from New- York 
to Philadelphia is a bridge over the Hackinsack 1000 
feet long, and another over the Passaik 500 feet long. 
Across the Rariton in Brunswick is a bridge 1000 feet 
long. Below the falls at Trenton a noble bridge crosses 
the Delaware. 

Face of the fow7i/ry.— The southern counties near the 
sea are level, and seem to be thrown up by the ocean ; 
ovster shells have been found 30 or 40 feet below the 
surface. One fourth of the state is a barren plain, 
but the northern counties are mountainous. The south 
mountain, a range of the Alleghany, crosses the state in 
lat. 41 ^. North of this is the Kittatinny ridge. Severd 
spurs project from these in a southerly direction. 

Produce, — ^I'hcrc is little good land in the south part 
of the state, excepting on tlie "banks of the rivers, where 
the growth is walnut, oak, chestnut, and ash timber. 
The poor land yields little but shrub oaks, yellow pines, 
and bog ore. On the lower part of the Delaware are 
large tracts of salt marsh. On the sea coast the people 
obtain a great part of their support from Rsh, and the cat- 
tle, which are fed in the marshes ; yet they raise com, 
rye, and potatoes. Lumber from their swamps is another 
source of their support. The hilly parts of the state 
yield more valuable products. The different kinds of 
grain and fruit of the climate, are produced in abundance 
and great perfection. They have rich pastures, large 
dairies^ and as line orchards, as any in the United Stated. 
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7Var/r.— The commerce of this state is carried oi^ 

almost entirely with Philadelphia and New- York. They 

export wheat, ilour, horses, live cattle, and hams, also 

lumber, flax seed, leather, and iron. In Morris county 

aro 30 or 40 forges, furnaces, rolling and slitting mills. 

A^nes. — Iron and copper ore are found in this state. 

Four miles from Trenton is a lead mine. On the Rari- 

ton is coal, and plaster of Paris in Sussex. A silver 

mine has also been opened with considerable advantap*- 

Immense quantities of antimonial ore have been rccen 

discovered, and a variety of mineral substances, as a y' 

low ochre, and a mineral, white, black, red, and green.* 

S/irinffs. — In Morris county is a cold mineral spring, 

vhich often gives relief iii0 variety of complaints. In 

^e county of Hunterdon, near the top of Muskonetconf: 

mountain is another noted medicinal spring, thi; resort 

of invalids from all quarters. The water is very cold, 

^d a strong chalybeate. Near a branch of the Kariioti 

'sa spring wiuince a stream constantly runs, exceptin}; 

^^cn the wina has blown more than two days from Ihc 

"ot'lhwest, when it ceases to run, till the wind changes. 

C^haracter. — ^l*he inhabitants of this stale arc a < oi 

'action of Low Dutch, Germans, Kiigljhh, Scotch, IvihU, 

^"^^ New- En glanders, or their descendants. Ab wa?-. 

'^txiral anckconvenient, tliose people of diifer<;nt natioru 

•'^t.tled by themselves; their intercourse ii> piincipally 

^^t.h each other ; this continues the pcculiui itic^ ol 

^^^ir diflerent characters. In the west part of the hiat e, 

^e peonle trade in Philadelphia, and of course iniitaln 

tHe fas^pns of that place ; in the cast they trade in 

^ew-York ; this produces a confonnify to their i ti^- 

^^Ths. ^Schools arc not well supported, und the roniiuon 

I^ople suflfer in their education. 

Mt/igio7i. — In the stule arc :/> roTjj^nrjfUlioij--, of jiro* 
^yterians, 40 of the quake rs, 30 of th*: bapu-J^, '^h ol 
the Dutch reformed, 25 of the cpisropuliaii^, '^'/ of the 
methodists, and one of the Moravi:tn^. None uie ad- 
mitted to hold offices, but protestants. 

C'jlh-gebt and ani'tt liu^'is. — At Princtlori is Nc:vi-J<:r»>ey 
college. The colic j^^c edifice, railed Nas'^ciu Hull, is a 
handsome stone building, 180 feet lon^, j\ broad, auid 
four stories high. 

* Mcilicul Rcrji'AiVJi-y. 
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The instructors are a president, two professor! 

torS) and a grammar master. On Sabbath evei 
m the college hall, lectures arc delivered to the sti 
on revealed religion, the Jewish and christian antiqi 
and*sacred criticism. On Thursday evenings, le( 
are delivered to a theological class, who are bad 
of arts, on the system of divinity. The same ch 
Tuesday evenings exhibit essays or sermons t 
resident for his remarks and criticisms. On I 
(ironings, in the winter, the graduates, who reside i 

ge, meet to improve themselves in compositioi 
to discuss moral or literary subjects. Most of th 
dents belong to two societi^, who meet, one on M 
and the other on Wednesd Apvenings, for the sam< 
poses. Between these societies is an ardent emu] 
None are admitted into either who have a bad chai 
in their class. If any member experiences any ce 
from the faculty of the college, he infallibly meets 
the same censure from the society j if h^ fault is 
siderablc, he is expelled from the society. The ni; 
of the students is generally from 70 to 90. 

At Brunswick is a college of secondary rank 
flourishing state.* Academies are established in ' 
ion, Burlington, Elizabethlown, Hackinsack, Orang< 
Newark, Woodbury, and Salem. ^ 

Chief towns. — No large town is in this state. ' 
ton, on the northeast side of the Delaware, is one c 
largest. The legislature and judicial courts meet 
In this town and Lamberton, adjoining, are abou 
houses. ^ 

Burlington, 20 miles abovefrhiladelphia, stands] 
on^n island in the Delaware, and has an a^fid^y 
two houses for' public worship. Perth- Amboy mfs 
harbour, stands on a neck of land between Rariton 
and Arthur Kull sound. 

Brunswick stands on the Rariton, and contains ; 
2000 inhabitants, half of whom are Dutch. Prin 
is a pleasant vilbge of about 80 houses, 52 miles 
New -York, and 42 from Philadelphia. Elizabetb 
is 15 miles from New -York, and has one churc 
episcopalians, and one for presbyterians, and an aca^ 
Newark is a pleasant town, 7 miles from New-Yorl 

• Da?lcs. 
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ro Presbyterian churches, one for episcopalians, a 
house, and gaol. Salem is an ancient town, and 
quakcr meeting house, an episcopal church, a bap- 
ind methodist meeting house, a court house apd 

It is 3 miles from Delaware bay. 
rioaity, — The Swedes, the first settlers here on the 
\ of the Delaware, discovered several wells, 20 feet 
, enclosed with walls of brick. 
actice of physic, — This is in a most respectable state, 
(dical society is formed from their most distinguish-* 
lysicians. No person is allowed to practise with- 
licencc from the supreme court; this cannot be 
aed without a recommendation from the medical 
ty, or at least two of its members. It is desirable 
)ther states should adopt similar regulations. Life 
) precious to be at the disposal of presumptuous 

L8. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Situation and extent. 



M. 



J\ 288 > ^^^^^^^^ COO 20' E. and 5- W. long, 
ilhlsej i 390 43' and 42° N.lat. contain- 

5,000 square miles, 29,634,840 acres. 
undariew, — BOUNDED east by Delaware river, 
by New-York and lake Erie, west by the state of 
and a part of Virginia, south by a part of Virginia, 
land, and Delaware. 

'fV (^isiona — The counties are 36 ; Philadelphia, 
vare, Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, Lancaster, 
hin, Burks, Northampton, Wayne, Luzerne, and 
luml^ciBnd. These lie between tl^pclaware and 
ichanna rivers. Southwest from tro rivers Ohio 
lonongahcla arc Washington and Greene counties, 
of the Susquchannii are York, Adams, Cumber- 
Franklin, Bedford, Huntingdon, Mifflin, Lycoming, 
c, Somerset, Fayctlc, Westmoreland, Armstrong, 
la, Alleghany, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Eric, 
er, Venango, and Warren. 

ii^ior:. — The most numerous sects arc the English 
crman Calvinists, of various denominations. The 
rs are numerous. There arc also episcopalians^ 
rajis, buptlst^, i^oman catholics, ;xt\A tciqXVv^^ysAa. 
svcta, not so considerable, arc MoYa.\ vwvft^ ^V««ffv^v 
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xiistsi Swenkfelders, and Dunkers, among the Gem 
and among the English, the seceders, unitarians^ un 
salistsy and deists. Of the deists there is an asset 
who meet, and blaspheme the Saviour, whom the oi 
adore. 

Rivers. — ^In this state are several large rivers. 
Delaware is navigable for sloops to Trenton, 155 ra 
to Philadelphia, 120 miles, it is navigable for 74 
ships. This river is generally frozen over at Phil 
phia one or two months ever^ year. The Schuylki] 
its sources northwest of the Kittatinny mountains, 
after a southeast course of 1 20 miles, falls into the 
aware 6 or 7 miles below Philadelphia. -The maj 
Susquehanna and its generous branches watep this \ 
Rou^d the Conewago falls is a canal a mile long ; < 
improvements have been made in the navigation of 
river. The Juniata, one of the branches, is navij 
120 miles. The Monongahela rises in Virginia, a 
foot of the Laurel mountain, and running N. by E. ei 
Pennsylvania, separates Fayette and Westmorc 
counties from Washington, and passing through A 
hany county, where it receives the Youghiogeny 
the S. E.it unites with the Alleghany river at Pittsbi 
At the mouth it is 450 yards broad. In the spring 
fall it is navigable for ships of 400 tons. The AUeg 
rises in Lycoming county ; from its navigable wi 
is a portage of 9 miles to navigable waters of lake ] 
In salt and other articles the trade down this river to I 
burgh amounts to 867,000. This river, and thg Mo 
gahela, uniting at Pittsburght form the Ohio. 



Minerals and yb««7*.— Near Bethlehem ^egant 
f(m|pd. Near the Delaware, 7^niles ; 
Philadelphia, n a quarry of slate. Soapstone in i 



quantities is found on the banks of the Schuylkil 
miles from Philadelphia. Asbestos, limestone, 
black marble are found in different places. Inexha 
ble mines of coal are opened on both sides of the r 
near Pittsburgh, and on the Ohio below ; also in 
Laurel mountain and the mountains further west, 
so near the surface as to be seen in the gullies o: 
roads, and under the roots of trees, blown down.* 

Mountains. -^^W est from Philadelphia the South m 
iajn presents itself as a cloud'm lYi^ VvoV\7.^w. It. ext 
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is a farouritc, which he offers to every visitor, wY 
land is badir cultivated, his cattle poor, his buildin 
fences in a wretched state. The people are zeal< 
the freedom of the negroes and the naturalization 
eigners« whose bad lives make business for their c( 
English* Irish, Scotch, Welch, Dutch, German 
Swe.1es,are found in different parts of the state, 
one third of the inhabitants are of English descent, 
}ive chiefly in Philadelphia, in Chester, Bucks, and 
gomery counties. They are in general quakers anc 
'.^opalians. In the western counties are many Irish ; 
bcrs of whom are Roman catholics. About a fourth 
inhabitants are Germans. These are Lutherans, C 
Uts, Moravians, Mennonitcs andTunkers. The S 
inhabit the west side of the Delaware. They re< 
missionaries from Sweden while they could preacl 
much benefit in that language. They are a fri 
i^ood people. From this view it is evident, that n 
ibrm characicr cui be given of the inhabitants c 
>tate. 

•V; r:t- tx r * , /: ; .-' r,i .-:; , c^r .—In this State are s e ve ral 
L;;'y societies. The American Philosophical Socic 
published five volumes of its transactions, which c( 
• urious and importatn papers on various subjects. 
is the most distinguished and respectable literar)*: 
:v in America. 

The American Linnaean Societv was establish 
■50.1, for the promotion of natural history. The 1 
^ylvania Society for the abolition of slave ly is hon 
bly patronized by the legislature. A law of the 
i^'ives freedom to the blacks at the age of 28. Th« 
also a society for propagating the gospel amoni 
'heathen, and a society for alleviating the miseri 
]>risons. This society has done vast good ; by the 
iluence the gaol of Philadelphia may be termed a 
fortable manu factor v. Males and females are 
separate. Vagrants, criminals convicted, and pe 
not tried, have no intercourse. To animate their ii 
try, each one, leaving the prison, receives all hi 
earned, deducting -iRs expenses. The living of the 
is one shilling and three pence per day ; they some 
cajp a dollar. Silence is enjoined on all the laboi 

♦ Da\ics. 
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one ; the universalistSy one ; the universal baptists^ 
one ; the baptists, one ; the methodists, two ; the JewS) 
one ; and the Africans, one. The other public build- 
ings are, beside the university and college, a state 
house, two city court houses, a county court house, 
a hall for the Philosophical Society, a dispensary, a hos- 
pital, an alms house, and two banks. That of the United 
States has a front of white marble, that of Pennsylvania 
is faced with white marble ; two theatres, a building for 
the library, five markets, a gaol, a house of correction, 
«cc. 

Lancaster is the largest inland town in the United 
States. It contains six places for public worship, 900 
dwelling houses, and 5000 inhabitants, a court house, a 
gaol, and market. 

Pittsburg is 320 miles west of Philadelphia, on a 
point of land between the Alleghany and Monong^hela 
rivers. It is 2300 miles from the sea ; the longest 
course of inland navigation in the world ; large vessels 
are built here. It has 500 houses ; in the vicinity is 
plenty of coal. The public buildings arc a market house, 
court house, and gaol; an. academy, a presbyterian 
church, a covenanter's, a German Lutheran church, 
an episcopalian church, and a Roman catholic church, 
licrc arc four printing offices and 51 merchants' stores. 

Bethlehem is a pleasant town on the Lehigh, a western 
branch of the Delaware, 53 miles north of Philadelphia. 
Ten miles north of Bethlehem is Nazareth. York, 
Reading, Carlisle, and Harrisburg, are county towns, 
and of considerable trade and population. 

Brownsville, in Fayette county,'ls the oldest and rich- 
est town in the western country, settled chiefly by qua- 
kers. The village contains 120 houses, and has an 
episcopal church ; within ^ew miles are four 'quaker 
meeting houses. 

S/in'uffs, — Near Reading is a spring whence a full 
mill-stream issues. A mile or two distant, a considera- 
ble stream sinks into the earth, and is supposed to rise 
again through this spring. In the north part of the state 
is a spring, which yields daily several gallons of oil,4ike 
that called Barbae! oes tar. Externally applied, it re- 
lieves the rheumatism ; when drunken, it is a gentle 
cathartic. Salt is manufactured from a spring in Butler 
''unty. 
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Jiiff^A.— -In some parts of the st&te is exctLext votlt 
and 20,000 tons of iron have been tTyjnfi ':-. ^, y»:tr- 

Curiositifs.^-'^caLT Tiojja river, ori 2. hill : iihz. oc !.:* 
level land of Unadilla, are the reniiJr.s of i.r. '...*- 1 ivrrf- 
cations. The Indians have r.o ir:id:i:o7. '-: !.-i.' -jt-.^ls. 

In all parts of the Ailc^hany rr-oir*v«-:.-- V/t ^*v-»s. 
are full of sea shells.* In ail th* Tre»t':T. z^s^r. \z %-.:* 
state, the waters, and everi the «^Tir.-:h% •::' t.-.^ .■7>v--.ti,^.i. 
abound with marine pctriniiiior.*. T.".v»*t -r --s v* ..*.-^ft 
that the flood, in the liriie cf Nvih, - 'ro-*?* '. 4«. -•:^ -.i-r^ 
hills which were undc-r :-.* -h'.I* .-.*i-*-- i.-' v-*: 'Ae 
mountains were covere^!.*' vch'.l': *.-.*•* i,-i..i i"**."; «!t- 
isfaction; thev seem 10 ;^c L.i r.iV. -s. t t*:" •.'; ^ . - - i v:> 
uge, and corroborate t/.e £c i'- -:.t c; Ms»«» i T -. f^-U-i ».-^ 
confounded, and confess t.-.cie **:.>: i.-ir i*i x, >t ----*»«:*- 
nous and unaccouniaM':. 

Constitution, — T:.e ]:/. crr.'.r ;• ■ ; •-■.-.• >.: -- v * -».Vv'^ ; 
but cannot be elected tt.'.z';. 't^t. :..-.* .*'-.* -■. ^t..-^ 
A plurality of votes mives a. ',>.'..-*.. y% .'i.^r^vu wr 
any other qualificatior. i- :-:\ .l:^". %::..--.. •.;•.* v..tj[ 'o-*?: 
he must be CO vmrs of a:-^. -«-'", :.i.- ". .;-*-: *-» ^-n '*-*—• 
in the state. The se.'.At'^:-, i;* '..^.f^*: rv- * -•^i*-* ;- 
other particulars, tr.e --'-.m:'.: .-.'.-. 7=;^.- v.^^ * ••-*% v: -.-a 
New-England st£.:'i5. 

• ■ r-" • f f "r r' f * s 
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Length 92) . . ,-5 ^^^ '" '* *' '*' *'" •" '^'' 
Breadth 24 5 ^•-•^^'''* / -.-t;.< '^ff-.-.. V v iV'V .r^x 

Square mile a 1 V '^ ; a ' .- '; t. . . ;. '/. . v. '. 

and bay, and the At.-.-.t.'. '."-'.- , ■'. ■ "<"'^ "r*t- v/ 
MarvlaT.;! : :.'^::h '.■■ J'-. -.;.-.■. .-.i:' .. 

I-*f 4 ■ '■• f- • •■ ' f ' ■ > " ' •- -'* 5.'. 3*'*': 

into three ro..:.>. -. . N*; ■: ' -.^^':- K' • ' ■-.-.•. '. •• ^' ' 7 • *- 
populuion ia '. i.-T'.. of ••;..:.. ' • - *. ■". •■ • '* i .0 
militia, in !-' ^, v.f .e '..;'<. 

Hiifr-. r. i rr^*' :. — N .:f.':ro'*5 '"':* <\ ;,'•-.*.*.•**': v.*: 
cast sicic ol::.is -t-tc, v.:.;-.'* f*:; ; .'o li* .;- //-.f. •'•-/ ^r.d 
river, and on w-.o^'j r>:.:.!-:s are ';:<''.*.*...': rfl2'^^^•*• ^>ri 
•he southeni and v.f;?/':i. par'=» of tr.e *U*x '^rc itstv*V 
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considerable rivers ; some of these are navigable 20 or 
30 miles for vessels of 50 or 60 tons. 

Lrarning Academies are established at Wilmington 

and Newark ; private schools are numerous, and the 
|;ovemment is attentive to the subject of education. 

Face of the couritryj soiij and /^roflfuc^.-— Excepting a 
part of Newcastle, Delaware is a low and level country. 
At particular seasons, a considerable part is covered 
with stagnant water. This renders it unfit for agricul- 
ture, and injurious to health. Heavy fogs, intermittent 
fevers, and brackish water, render the people of the 
two southern counties pale and sickly. A high ridge 
passes through the state, from which the waters run 
east to the Delaware, and west to the Chesapeak. The 
summit is a chain of swamps, in which are found shrubs 
and plants similar to those which grow on the highest 
mountains. 

The soil in general may be cultivated, and part of it 
is very fertile. The land along the Delaware, 8 or 10 
miles in width, is a rich clay ; thence to the swamps on 
the high lands it is light and sandy. In Sussex sand 
generally prevails. Wheat is the staple of the state. It 
is remarkable for its whiteness, and is the best, raised in 
Ihe United States. Corn, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat^ 
hemp, cotton, and silk, flourish well. 

7a7&n«.— Wilmington is a pleasant town, 27 miles 
southwest from Philadelphia, and contains 3500 inhab- 
itants. It stands between Christiana and Brandywine 
creeks, where they are a mile apart, two miles west of 
the Delaware. The creeks unite below the town, and 
in one stream fall into the Delaware. Near the town 
are 13 mills for grain. In the town are 6 places for 
public worship ; the presbyterians have two, the friends, 
the episcopalians, the methodists, and the baptists, one 
each. Most of the foreign exports of Delaware are 
from this town ; 265,000 barrels of flour, 300,000 bushels 
of wheat, 170,000 bushels of corn, large quantities of 
other grain, and a variety of diflerent commodities, have 
been exported hence in a year. In 1802, the eixports 
from Wilmington amounted to g440,500. 

Dover, on Jones' creek, a few miles from Delaware 
river; is the seat of government, and has about 100 
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Straight line* The town is laid out on the plan of Phil- 
adelphia i it has a presbjterian and methodist church, 
and 200 dwelling houses. In the town is an Indian 
grave, 40 or 50 feet perpendicular height. 

Xcnica, the seat of justice for the county of GreenCi 
lies on the Little Miami, 6 miles from the celebrated 
medicinal springs, near which is a mine of copper or 
gold. 

Cincinnati is the largest town of Ohio, containing 400 
houses. The public buildings are a court house, prison, 
and two places for public worship. It is 493 miles frofli 
Pittsburg. 

Marietta is situated at the conflucnee of the Ohio and 
Muskingum. The greater part of the town is on the east 
side of the Muskingum. In digging wells, logs have been 
found 35 feet below ihc surface. This is the present 
height of the banks. Back from the town is a plain, 
more than 60 feet above the level of the river, which 
appears to have been once the bed of the stream. Ma- 
rietta is laid out in regular squares ; the streets are 90 
feet wide. The houses iirc 180; the inhabitants, ISOO. 
Nearly half the houses are brick; many of them are 
large and elegant. The public buildings are a court 
house, a f^aol, an academy, and two meeting houses. 
Here is aluo a bank ; the capital of which is 100,000 
dollars. Large ships are built here. The inhabitants 
of Marietta arc cliielly New-Englanders, and are pro- 
verbial for their love of order, their industry, morals, 
and religion. Lat. 39° 31' N. 

JRivrrs — The Muskingum is a gentle river, with high 
?)anks, wliich prevent its overflowing ; where it falls into 
1 he Ohio it is 250 yai'ds broad ; small batteaux ascend 
into the lake, which is its source ; thence by a portage 
of on})' 1 mile is v/ater communication with lake Erie, 
down the Cayahoga river. 

The llockhocking isfrot so large as the Muskingum^ 
but is navigable for large boats 70 miles. On its banks 
arc quarries of fine stone, beds of coal, mines of leady 
and salt springs. 

The Scioto is larger than either of the former ; bar- 

:^cs ascend the stream 200 miles. From this to the San- 

rJuskVf which falls into lake Erie, is a portage of 4 miles. 

TJie Wsibsish is a &M ftU^^m) ^70 ^^\^% V\^^ ^xk*^ 
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Ath ; batteaux atceiid 4O0 miles, and largt canoes fiOO. 
ir its north bank, 38 miles above the rilla^ of Oni- 
WiDj is a silrer miDe. SsJt springs, limestone, and 
r, are plenty in this region. The Illinois, a fine riv- 
&dls into the Alissisippi, 18 miles above the mouth 
the Missouri. In the tract called Xew-Connecti- 
, which is the northern part of this state , and sends 
Boaters north into lake Erie, are a number of rivers. 
the eastern part is the Coneat, about 12 rods wide. 
3 Jeaga, about 16 rods in breadth, is navigable for 
9es 50 miles from the lake, and within 6 miles of the 
banan, a navigable bmnch of the Ohio. The Ca- 
oga is about 20 rods wide. The Niswash, the Red* 
ron, Sandusky and Portash rivers are all considerable 
ams. The Mawmee is navigable for vessels which 
in the lake, for 1 2 miles ; it is 20 or 30 rods wide. 
the east bank of the Sandusky, 18 miles from the 
ith, is a settlement of the Wyandot Indians ; 40 miles 
tier is another of their settlements, between these is 
wn of the Senecas. These Indians have lately received 
sionaries and school masters; they possess cattle and 
sr domestic animals, cultivate their lands, and begin 
zperiencc the benefits of religion and civilization. 
» Wyandots, the Ottawas, and Shawanesc have agreed 
irink no more ardent spirits. This they have rigidly 
erved for several years. 

*o/iuiation and soil. — The inhabitants of this country 
800 were 45,365. In 1792, the Indians were reck- 
d at 65,000. The militia, in 1 808, were 1 5,324. The 
is perhaps equal to any in the United States. The 
wth of the timber corresponds with the richness of 
soil. A black walnut near the Muskingum mcas- 
B 22 feet in circuit, a sycamore, 60 feet.* 

linerah Philosophers have supposed this western 

ntry once covered with water. Neither granite nor 
primeval stones are found here, while marble, limc- 
le, and slate are common. Petrified substances, 
iil-coal, and marine shells, are abundant. Here arc 
I mines, salt springs, and forty miles above Wheel* 
» is a mine of Epsom salt.f In some places, iron is 
ad. Considerable salt works arc carried on at the 
springs. Near Georgetown, 38 m\V«s V^V^hi ^\\\a* 
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burgf a mine of gold has been discovered ; altinii 
pyrites, and different kinds of ochre, are found in larg^ 
quantities. 

CurioUHf. — Ruins of old forts are scattered through 
this country. At a small distance from them is always 
a mound in the form of a pyramid, >vhich contains a 
white substance, supposed to be human bones. ThestL 
were probably the burying places of the garrison. Nine- 
ty miles from Marietta, are ruins extending two miles ; 
in some places, these ramparts of other times are 18 feet 
in perpendicular height, three times as high as the Picts 
wall in England, a military work of the Romans ; yet 
some leaiiied men think the American walls too insig- 
nificant for purposes of defence. In cleaning a spring 
near some ancient ruins on the Little Miami, not Sbut 
from its junction with the Ohio, a copper coin has been 
lately found. From a fac simile it appears the charac- 
ters on it are old Persian. On the banks of the OhiOf 
near Cincinnati, are large stones, composed of shellSf 
which belong to the bed of the ocean.* Farmers have 
frequently plowed up pieces of rusty iron in this state, 
and the northeni counties of New-York. About 8 miles 
from Sandusky, is a deep sulphur spring, several rods 
across, from which issues a brook, large enough to turn 
a mill. At Licking are extensive circular forts, with 
Avails from 7 to 1 2 feet high. On Scioto and Miami are 
large walls and mounds. 

THE part called NEW-CONNECTICUT, is 120 

miles long and 72 broad. 

This is a level, though not a flat country. It rises in- 
to moderate hills, and gently falls into pleasant vales. 
No mountains are found in the whole territory. The 
soil is very rich, generally a loam and clay with a mix- 
ture of sand. The lands in general have no stones ; but 
quarries and ledges are found in almost every townshipy 
valuable for building. Pine is not common; other tim- 
ber abounds of the best quality. White oak, black wal- 
nut, hickory, and butternut, are sawn into boards. 
Hardly a farm but has a brook or springs for its con- 
venience. 

Pojiulatioriy and mearu qf in9truction,>'^lt is supposed 
at present^ 1 809, there axe «l\)OUX \a j^^ ^\)\&« Vn V^Oftv 

• Vdney, 
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the free white males, inhabitants 21 years of at^r, ^\'vr^ 
1961. Schools are established iii most of the sciilcmcnts. 
Missionaries from Connecticut visit them* and are cor- 
dially received. The legislature have pjranted a charter 
for a college; trustees arc appointed, considerable funds 
are established, and a large college building is erected 
at Burton, in Jeaga county, 100 miles southerly from 
Sandusky. 

Products — The soil appears adapted to all the crops 
known in New-England. The dift'erent kinds of grain 
yield abundantly ; and grass thrives well. Coal is found 
in various places; salt is made in plenty from salt springs. 

TVatfff.— Their commodities for sale will be sent down 
the Ohio. Foreign commodities will be brought from 
Philadelphia, or perhaps more conveniently from Alba- 
ny, when the turnpike to Niagara shall be completed, or 
the road from Kaats Kill to lake Erie is made. But for 
sometime their imports will be incL»nsidcrab]e ; their 
wool and fiax will furnish efothing ; the maple yields 
them sugar and molasses, and their grain, spirits. 

INDIANA TERRITORY. 
THIS was formerly a part of the North West Ter- 
ritory, but in 1801 was erected into a separate govcm- 
ment. 

BouTzdarieji. '^•Tlus territory is bounded cast by the 
Great Miami, south by the Ohio, west by tho Missisippi, 
north bv the Illinois. 

Coiin'iVt aid /.o^u/a/ioT?.— It contains three counties ; 
Knox, Randolph, and St. Clair, and contained, in i J<00, 
4873 i:.hih.:--i;.:n. In l<i08 the militia were :iOO'^. 

Pr'.d.'-r — Re.-i ar.fi wnitc ':*».dar. pine. *Tiiilh**'V' mrf 
mapk e :.:::-. t->v. •:'•.'.•«■»? s. ''.oal .ninPH md .s>lf ^.».rt^ 

arc {O'^T.I T :4.* *.*.»: '. r,is ■ ^in i i»'inro 'i*' * ir*-- *,r,r,^*. 

and a..Tl *..'i'. '..•'.',r\. rirtlv, f»*',f]i/,-., tr\f\ i/»*-A'j 

grow --... ••••• 

ai4. m." ''. \, i 'l-r - .: ."• \' .|. »..|« .■■«• . •-'. .- .. 

4U. w , ? .4 • , •• . .r ... '^, . ••• #•• . . . *» 
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of French villages, on a tract of levels rich land. The i 
Missisippi receives the Illinois, 176 miles above the | 
moutk of the Ohio ; it is a noble stream, and receives a • 
liumber of tributary rivers from 20 to 100 yards widei 
navigable from 15 to 180 miles. This region produces 
trrapcs, and a red Avinc is made. 

C'uriosifies, — On the bank of the Ohio, 22 miles bc- 
\o\v the mouth of the Wabash, is a stupendous cave. 
The entrance is 90 feet wide, tlic top arched, 45 feet b 
height. The cave is 200 feet long, 40 feet high. The 
Avails are smooth, the bottom level, excepting the sides, 
V'hich are raised in steps like the seats in a gallery. An 
orifice, through the roof of this cave, as large aa a chim- 
ney, leads to another cavern as large as the lower. At 
Big Bone Lick, 32 miles below the Great Miami, bones ' 
of an enormous size have been recently dug up. Among 
these were 2 horns, 16 feet long, 18 inches in circum- 
ference, weighing 150 pounds each ; also grinders, 
weighing from 3 to 10 and a half pounds each. The 
whole weighed about five tons.* 

ToTjna, — Vincennes is the largest town, and the seat 
of government. It is situated on the Wabash, 150 miles 
from the mouth, lat. 33*^ north. This place was settled 
by Frenchmen, as early as 1735 ; but so idle were thcyi 
that 60 years after, they appeared like savages, <*mear 
grc, tawny, and poor as Arabs."t It is a post town, 743 
miles from Washington, and has 714 inhabitants. Here 
arc a fort and garrison. Vincents, Kaskaskias, and Kaho* 
kia, are considerable places. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 
THIS district is constituted a separate, territoral 
government. It consists of what remained of the North 
West Territory after Indiuna was organized. In 1800 
here were 3206 inhabitants. In 1808 the militia were 
1023. Detroit is the capital, and before the late conflft- 
gration, contained 300 houses, and a Roman catholic 
church ; the inhabiunts were about 2000, and mostly 
French. The place is 18 miles north of lake Eric, 724 
northwest by west from Philadelphia, lat. 42® 40^. 

Michilimakinack, in the strait of the same name, has 
7 fort and a village. In 1804 the exports from this places 
* The Navigator. ^ \<^t>j . 
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it receives Pokomoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Chester) 
and Elk. From the west it receives Patapsco, Severn) 
and Patuxent, all considerable livers. Patapsco rises In 
York county, Pennsylvania; before Baltimore it forms a 
bason, but below the town becomes very narrowy hardly 
a pistol shot across. 

Turnpikes In this state are several expensive turn- 
pikes, covered with a stratum of pounded stones, ten 
inches thick. The Reister-town turnpike proceeds north 
westerly 45 miles. A company, with a capital of half a 
million dollars, have built a road from Baltimore to 
Boonsborough, 62 miles ; thence to Cumberlandb 73 
miles. A road, at the expense bf the United States, is 
laid out from Cumberland to Brownsville, on the Mo- 
nongahela, 72 miles. 

Soil and produce, ^^The eastern shore is level, cover- 
ed in many places with stagnant waters, intersected with 
creeks, on which M'e extensive tracts of marsh. Wheat 
and tobacco are the staple commodities. The genuine 
white wheat, and kite-foot tobacco, are said to be pecul- 
iar to this state. Peaches are plenty and good, from 
which brandy is made. Apples are large and mealy. 

Character — In the agricultural parts of the state, the 
people live remote from each other; often several miles. 
This, to those who live in the populous states of New- 
England, seems unsocial and solitary. This circumstance 
has an effect on the character and manners of the peo- 
ple. That pride, which is the consequence of com- 
manding slaves from childhood, is conspicuous in this 
state. But the people are hospitable, and have proved 
their benevolence by establishing a respectable society 
for the abolition of African slavery. 

Towns, — AnnapoKs is the capital of the state. It 
stands at the mouth of Severn river, 30 miles below Bal- 
timore. Its population is 2000* The plan of the city 
is a circle, the streets the radii, the court house in the 
centre. There is one church for episcopalians and one 
for methodists ; a market house and theatre. 

Baltimore, on the Patapsco, lat. SQ*' 21' north, has in- 
creased more rapidly tlian any town in America. In the 
town are a public library, nine churches, tlirce bankS} 
and 26,514 inhabitants, of whom 2843 are slaves. 

Frcdericktown, Elizabethtown, and Elkton are place* 
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of note. Fredericktown contains about 300 dwelling 
houses, four houses for public worship, and a g^l. 

JMinc8 and manufactures ^^^^m^^ of iron ore abound 
in different parts. Coal is dug near Baltimore. Rye is 
distilled; 12,000 gallons of whisky have been made from 
one still in a year. In one county 80 mills are employ- 
ed in g»rinding wheat. 

Meligion,^^The state was settled by Roman catholics, 
but their influence now does not preponderate.* Epis- 
copalians, prcsbyterians, Calvinists, Lutherans, friends, 
baptists, methodists, and some other denominations, are 
numerous, and have liberty of conscience. All the offi- 
cers of government are required to declare their belief 
in the christian religion. 

Academies and colleges. — In Somerset county is Wash- 
ington academy. At Chester, in Kent, is Washington 
college. At Annapolis is St. John's college. The leg- 
islature have gi*antedit 17501. a year. The two colleges 
constitute the university of Maryland. The methodists 
have a college at Abington. 

GoT'^r/jmmr.— The legislative power is vested in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives. The senate are chosen 
for five years, by electors chosen by the people. The 
house of rapresentatives arc cHosen annually, by the peo- 
ple. The governor is elected by the joint ballot of both 
houses. He cannot continue in office more than 3 years 
in succession, and when these expire^ he is not eligible 
for 4 years. 

' COLUMBIA DISTRICT. 
THE district of Columbia lies on each side the 
Potowmac, and is ten miles square ; it is under the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The population in 1 800 
was 14,090. The eastern branch makes a safe harbour, 
and is navigable for ships 4 miles from its junction with 
ihc Potowmac. The channel lies along the N. W. bank, 
:uid adds much to the convcniency of Washington har- 
iK>ur,'because tlie Potowmac is navigable only for small 
craft for some distance from the shore. A bridge has 
been lately tlirown across the Potowmac, 3 miles above 
ihc city of Washmgton, which, without any intervening 
piers, rests on iron chains extending from bank to bank. 
.\nother bridge across the Potowmjxc cotvwiCXsNM^^vw^- 

* Dsuaoii. 
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ton and Alexandria. It is 5C00 feet long, or iucludin^ 
the abutments, about a mile in length, and rests on 102 
piers. Georgetown, on the northeast side of the Potow- 
mae, in this district, is pleasantly situated on a number 
of small hills. It contains about 350 houses. Here isari 
academy, supported by subscription. 

Washington city, the capital of the United States, is 
worthy of notice only as it is the scat of govemmeht. 
The city is laid out on the east side of the Poto>vraac. 
where it unites witli the eastern branch. The streets 
north and south are crossed by others at right angles ; 
these are transversely crossed by 15 otlier streets, named 
after the different states. The Pennsylvania avenue is 
prciiy thickly settled. Most of the houses arc brick. 
Near the capitol are about 30 houses. Onthe New-Jer- 
sey avenue arc 12 or 14 handsome houses. On the east- 
^n\ branch, the settlement has the appeaiancc of a vil- 
lajre. At the navy yard, half a mile below, is a number of 
buildings. The house of the president is 170 by 85 feet, 
two stories high, of free wliite stone. When the capitol 
is completed, it will present a fix)nt of 362 feet. The 
hotel, at the comer of seventh and eighth streets, is 60 
feet by 120, and 3 stones high. The gaol is 100 feet by 
v^6, and 2 stories high. The barracks are 300 feet long. 
The public offices occupy 2 buildings, each having a front 
of 120 feet, 60 feet wide, 2 stories high. For the treas- 
ury depanment two buildings arc erected. In the city 
are three places for public worship. The whole expense 
of this city to the United States, its buildings, &c. from 
1796 to 1 806, was about S854,600. The militia of Colum- 
bia district, in 1808, were 2245. Lat. 38" 53' N. 



VIRGINIA. 

Situation and extent. 



M\\t£. 






Length 446 > CO^ & 8^ W. long. 

Breadth 224 5 "^^^^^^-^ ^36** 30^ & 40» 30' N. latitude. 

SiiUi\re miles 70,0(»(),and acres 44,000,000, including water. 

Boundaries — BOUNDED noith by Maryland, part of 
Pcnnsyiviuiia and Oliio river, west by Kentucky, south by 
North-Carolina, east by the Atlantic ocean. 

Diviaiona and climate, — This state is divided into 80 

counties, and these into parishes of various extent. The 

month of June, though ofieu \X\q \?^xtGL<^^ v& ihie most 
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miles long, unites the waters of Elizabeth and Pasquotank 
rivers. The canal passes along the eastern margin of ' 
the Dismal swamp, which supplies it with water. The 
whole expense is estimated at 2125,000. The five canals 
round the falls of the Potowmac, open an inland navigar 
tion of vast importance to the agriculture of Virginisu 
Six different canals are opened round the most difficult 
falls of the Shenandoah. Round the falls of James river 
is a canal, which terminates in Richmond. A company 
is incorporated to improve the navigation of James river 
for 220 miles ; g244,000 have been expended, which pro- 
duce to the company an income of seven per cent. 

Mountains, — ^Vast ranges of mountains rise in the west- 
em part of this state, nearly in a N. £. and S. W. direc- 
tion. The first is the Blue Ridge, the highest summit 
©f which is about 4000 feet from its base. Next is the 
North mountain, which is followed by the Alleghany, 
The mountsdns east of the Alleghany are disposed in 
ridges nearly parallel with the sea. West of the Alle- 
ghany, the mountains rise in disconnected piles, some of 
which are very lofty. Near the gulf of Mexico, they . 
unite again in a single range ; here they subside, south- 
erly, into a plain country. The termination of the ridge, 
south, is called the Appalachian mountains. The course 
of the rivers is generally at right angles with the ridges 
of mountains. The James and Potowmac penetrate all 
the ridges east of the Alleghany. This ridge rises above 
all, and bids the waters run in opposite directions. Tbfll^ 
west, seek the Missisippi ; those east, the Atlantic ; and 
north, the lakes or St. Lawrence. 

The passage of the Potowmac through the Blue Ridge 
is a stupendous sight.* From the southwest hurries 
along the Shenandoah, having ranged the foot of the 
mountain 100 miles, searching for a passage. From the 
northwest pours the great Potowmac ; they meet, and 
unitedly rush against the mountain, tear it asunder, and 
pass on to the ocean. Thl^ sunmiits of the Blue Ridge 
arc supposed to be the highest in North Amerj^, except- 
ing the White Hills of New-Hampshire. The ridge, 
called the North mountain, is of great extent, and by Uie 
Indians was called the Endless mountsdns. 

Mines, — Minerals and fossils abound in Virginia. A 
copper mine has been recently discovered on a spur of 

* 3effeT«>ii. 
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Blue Ridge, a mile and a half in length, and from 25 
'0 yards wide. The earth is impregnated with the 
lal from the surface, for the depth of ten feet or more, 
nps of gold have been found between James and Ap- 
latox rivers. Lead mines are found on the great 
ihawa, and copper, on James river. On this river 
> are extensive tracts of coal. Amethysts and crystals 

common ; limestone and marble are plenty. 
/^rfCM/rwre.— Tobacco has been a grand object of at- 
don with the Virginia planters, but this useless and 
nicious luxury is not so much cultivated as formerly, 
may perhaps finally be banished from their fields. 
B culture of this weed produces wretchedness, and 
•rds no sustenance to the labourers, while the precious 
;at generously supports the cultivators. The rich soil 
Virginia yields, in plenty, all the necessaries of life, 

many of the luxuries ; yet their agriculture is far 
ind that of Pennsylvania and New-England, owing to 
ir slaves, and their using the hoe instead of the plow ; * 
t instead of oxen. 

Population and character. — The population of Virginia 
134,396 white inhabitants, and 345,796 slaves. The 
leral want of schools, and the gospel ministry, excludes 
common people from religious and literary informa- 
I. If the planters of Virginia differ from their neigh- 
n of the southern states, it is in having more haugh- 
iss, being members of the ancient dominion^ and the_ 
It influential state. The practice of gouging, which is 
hing more nor less than tearing out each other's eyes, 
tot so common, as formerly.* A few individuals have 
en celebrity to the state ; many of the rich are sensi- 
» polite, and hospitable ; the poor are ignorant, and 
e little concern with politics ; the government, there- 
;, though nominally republican, is really oligarch- 

l/r7//ifl.— The militia consists of the able-bodied frce- 
n between 18 and 45 years ^ age. The law requires 
m to be furnished with arms ; but in the lower coun- 
; are but few arms ; in the middle country not a quar- 
part have fire arms, but on tlie west sid^ of the Blue 
Igc they generally have rifles. By a late return made 
congress, their militia amounted to 65,676, and their 
skcts and rifles to 13,224, about one musket to five 

• Bartou. ^ l?%^ivfc. 
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*c.v-..ers. Pieces of brass ordnance 2, sabres 407^ pistols 
; ; The navi^pdble rivers of Virginia retider it al- 
r:,**; ::'*.rAibie cf defence; the land not beinjj able to 
i.;r!'v:': ~: amiy, it would be difticiilt to repel im-asion. 

C-...-c'> u'-ri wt-JltV •?.•.'.-'*. — The college of William and 
Mji:> hjLS 5 pixnessorships* a good philosophical appara- 
;u* jL'd 'ibrjLn*, and generally about 30 or 40 students. 

I'. V~L::ce Ec^'urvi county, is Hampden Sidney college. 
N.Mr I,c\>ctc»n is Wasliin^cn academy. Academies 
.;.-x v'srjiblished in Alexandria, Norfolk, Hanover, and 
cihc r rUces. In mos: of the counties are English schools. 

y*. :;••-.* — AU the towns are small. Alexandria stands 
on the south bank of the Potowmac, in the county of 
Fairfax- It cciuains a'X)u: 7000 inhabitants. 

Moviut Wrr- >n, the rci^ldence cf the late General 
Wdshiucton, whose rer.ow.i will continue while history 
is rvdvl, rises on the Virginia side of the -Potowmac. 
The uiansion and bulklin^s around it have the appear- 
a-Kc of a >il!:i;5e- Here the christian hero yielded up 
hi* U;V, OvOOTiibor II, IT:?:?. 

Fivdericksl»ur\;, ICO miles from the mouth of the Rap* 
psvhaiii'.ock, hwis about COO houses. Richmond, the present 
scat cf govcnmieni* stauvls on the north bank of James 
ri\er. It contains a lari^e state house* and 4 or 500 
ilwclllr.ic houses. Norfolk is the most flourishing place 
i:i the siatc% and has the lai'gest share of their foreign 
vo!u:uerco. The population is about 7000. 

FotorsbiL:'^ is -3 miles south of Richmond. The 
celebrated liulian queen Pocahonta, from whom descend- 
ed the Randolph and Bowling families, resided in this 
place. .| 

Williamsburg is 60 miles east of Richmond. It has 
COO houses, nuuiy of them in a state of decay ; it having 
formerly been the seat of government, the public build- 
ings are the capitol. the prison, hospital, market, court 
house, college, and episcopal church. One half the in- 
habitants of Norfolk, Rfthmond, and Petersburg, are 
blacks or mulattoes ; most of whom are slaves. 

Curirjaitiets, — ^Near the base of Jackson's mountain arc^ 
two springs, one warm, the other hot, raising the mer- 
cury to 112 in Fahrenheit's thermometer. In Greenbri- 
er is a sulphureous spring. On the great Kanhawa is a 
ho]e in the eartli, whence issues a bitumious vapour 
which blazes and bums soiaeume^ *e\tT?t\ dws^ if touch- 
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cd by a candle or torch. In the west part of the state is 
a spring, which will bum for several days. Near Brock*s 
Gap is a syphon fountain, whence runs a stream, that 
will grind two bushelaevery flood of the spring. In the 
mountains are a mimbCT of extensive caves ; one on the 
north side of the Blue Ridge extends 300 feet into the 
hill ; the arch of stone is from 20 to 40 feet high. At the 
Panther Gap is Blowing Cave ; the current of air from 
it is constant, and so strong as to prostrate the weeds for 
20 yards. In the county of Monroe, near the Kanhawa, 
is a cave extending through the base of the mountain ; 
people pass through, and from the earth on the bottom 
make salt petre. Ancient fortifications are scattered 
over the west part of this state and Kentucky. On the 
Youghiogeny are ten within ten miles, enclosing from 2 
to 10 acres each. 

A natural bridge over Cedar creek, which unites 
two hills, is a stupendous curiosity. The bases of the 
abutments are from 40 to 70 feet apart ; one of the 
abutments falls back, making the arch 80 or 90 feet 
wide ; the covering is 40 or 50 feet thick. It is limestone 
of one entire mass. It is 65 feet wide on the top, where 
it is crossed by the public road. On the bridge, and be- 
low it, the prospect is sublime and awful. The towering 
arch, rushing stream, winding valley, distant hills, and 
lofty sky, fill the mind with silent admiration of the Al- 
mighty Creator. On Dan river is a hill 130 feet high, 
once a volcano. On the summit are rocks of 1 500 pounds 
weight, formed from the lava. For half a mile toward 
the river, ran a stream of lava, 6 or 8 inches deep, which 
now has ^he appearance of rusty iron, and is covered^ 
with a thin soil. Stones, wliich have been greatly heat- 
ed, are found a mile distant. Large trees now cover 
the hill, and rise from the crater.* 

JReHgion. — The prosbyterians arc tlie most numerous 
denomination, most of the episcopalian churches having 
been disorganized in the revolutionaiy war. There arc 
al»o many methodists, baptists, and quakcrs. It cannot 
be concealed, however, that tlic houses for public wor- 
ship in this state have a misei*ablc appearance of decay; 
that the ministers, and institutions of religion, are tyvivjj^ft^ 
too generally with great disrespect, ooA \!laax tOLx^v^^'vs^ 
^tahw ebb, 

* Amer. Pha. Tran*. voV a. 
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KENTLXKY. 

SicuQfi'jn cud extent, 
Mi!rt. 

Leng:ih 250^ between S®*' ^ ^^J W. long. 

Brvaiiih :00$ oeiwccn ^ ^^^ .^^ 3^0 .^ j^ latitude. 

fi::.-:iur:V*.— BOUNDED northwest by the Ohio, 
so\::h\vesi by Cumberland river, south by Tennessee, east 
by Sandy river, and a line due south from its source to 
I he north boundary of North-Carolina. 

CV-.;V tf: :•/*«•:*.— Kentucky is divided into 42 counties. 

C.':*':*: .v.— This is a pleasant but not a healthy climate. 
Fcvei-s are common. Their winters require the cattle to 
bt* tVil tour months in a year. 

K:v;rrs — The Ohio washes the northwest side of this 
>t.\:e : ii has many large branches; but most of the streams 
in ihis si-iie aro dry in summer. The people are then 
<rc,v;ly distressed, being obliged to dig 60 or 80 feet 
ii;»\vach iiniestone to find water. 

S:\ndy, Licking* and Kentucky rivers have their sour- 
ces in Cumberland mountains* and lose themselves in 
t\ic Ohio. The course of the Kentucky is 200 miles. 
Cireen riven Salt river* and Cumberland river, fall into 
the Ohio. 

^\;.', /:rciiuct'^ cr,J f 3/7; mrrff\— The soil is generally 
lich ; liui in some parts quite barren* as in a part of Nel- 
son county. The good lands pixxluce 50 or 60, and somfr- 
tinics K\^ bushels of com upon an acre, and thirty bushels 
of rye or wheat. Wheat and tobacco are staple commod- 
iiice. Hemp* flax* and barley* yield well. The country 
is coveix'd wiih good timber ; and so many are the flow- 
ering shrubs and plants* that the wilderness in summer 
appears in blossom. Salt* maple sugar, and whiskfi 
are tlicir chief {na^u^iciures. They export wheat, to- 
bacco, hemp* beetr pork* lumber* and fur. These are 
conveved down the Ohio to New-Orleans. At Louisville 
they have built vessels of 200 tons. A few miles fipom 
Frankfon are two considerable vinevai'ds. 

P.,/uilatio:i atid character. — In 1800 the population 
was 220,955, of v. horn 40,343 were slaves. Their militia 
in 1808 were 32.326. A large portion of the people are 
poor, and in a low state of society ; idleness and dissipa- 
tion having been veiy prevalent. The frontier inhabit- 
unts commonly build a hut of logs, clear 2 or 3 acres for 
corn, depend on the yroods for the ^^turage oC one or 
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for TTiiles in leng;th* are supported by marble ai'chesand 
pillars. Near Green river are springs or ponds, which, 
in lamps bum as well as oil. Near Lexing;ton, has been 
discovered a well, regularly stoned, covered with a flat 
stone, and earth 5 or 6 feet deep. On the top of a 
hill, one hundred feet above tlie bed of the Elkhom, are 
large stones composed entirely of shells from a species 
of fish, which invariably inhabit the depth of the ocesD) 
and never on the shores.* Some labourers digging a 
we IK found at 100 feet from the surface, a stump, ivith 
an axe adhering to it, apparently of iron. On disengag* 
ing it from the wood, it fell to pieces, like scales of mm ' 
rust. 

Religion. — ^All denominations have equal privileges. 
Presbyterians, baptists, mctliodists, and episcopalians, are 
the most numerous. Till lately, a large part of the in- 
habitants were infidels ; vice and ignorance prevailed; 
but the people have been greatly awakened to serious in- 
c|iilries. Their religious assemblies have been numenxift 
and solemn, and though many things have taken place 
not easily understood nor approved, yet the people have 
evidently been made better. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Situation and extent, 
Milca. 
Length 450^ between 5 1" ^^ 8^ W. long. 
Breadth 180 5 ^^^^e^^ ^ 330 oC & 36« 30' N. latitude 
Square miles 50,000. Acres 31/)00,000.t 

Boundaries — BOUNDED east by the ocean, sooth 
by South -Carolina and Georgia, west by Tennessee, and 
north by Virginia. 

Civil divisions, — This state is divided into three gwn*' 
districts, each of which is subdivided into three snuJl^ 
districts, and these into 58 counties. 

Climate, — Intermittent fevers prevail, and near the sel 
arc often fatal. When not immediately fatal they <Ac* 
bring on other diseases, which impair the mind, ruin tU 
constitution, and end in death. In the winter, fieurisies; 
and in the summer, bilious complaints, are common ; but 
tlic consumption, whose name is terror in the northern 
states, is hardly known here. Not more than one pei^ 
ir. ten reaches the age of 45.^ In New-England 15 in 
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100 live to be 45. Wheat is ripe early in June^ and In- 
dian com in the beginning of September. 

Ffict of the country and /iroduce.''^^r 60 miles froni 
the sea the country is level. Most of this tract is a bar- 
ren forest, excepting the margins of rivers^ and some 
swamps, and ridges of oak land. Marine substances are 
here every where found, 18 or 20 feet below the surface. 
Near Raleigh is a mine of black lead ; they use it in 
puntbg the roofs of houses to g^uard them ag^ainst fii%. 
Sixty or 80 miles from the sea, hills and mountuns rise ; 
inumg which grow wheat, rye, barley, and flax. A ridge 
of the Alleghany mountain passes through this state, here 
called the Apalachian mountsdn, from the Apalaches, a 
tribe of Indians, who once resided here. Cotton and 
hemp are raised. In the middle of the state, the cultiva- 
tion of cotton generally prevails ; in the west part, wheat 
and tobacco ; near the sea, tar and lumber are the piin- 
c^»l exports. In the winter, their cattle require nothing, 
but the husks and stalks of their com. They are sold in 
targe numbers to the northern drovers. 

Rivers, — Chowan river rises in Virginia, and falls in- 
to the northwest part of Albemarle sound ; at the mouth 
it is 3 miles wide. Roanoke is a long, rapid river, and 
is navigable for shallops 60 or 70 miles. Pamlico river 
&lls into Pamlico sound, and is navigable for vessels 40 
tniles. Neuse river falls into the s^me sound ; at New- 
bem, ro miles from the moutli, it is a mile and a half wide ; 

, thence it is nine miles wide. Cape Fear or Clarendon 
river opens to the sea, about lat. 33° 45' ; it is navigable 
be large vessels to Wilmington. A canal round the 
peat foils, or Buck horn, in this river, opens a safe pas- 
wige for boats. It has one lock. 

5mim/ttf.— .In the state are two swamps called Dismal. 
The Great Disma^lies on the line between this state and 
^^vginia. It is owned by two companies ; one has taken 
lip 40,000, the other 100,000 acres. The whole swamp 
covers more than 500 square miles, contains several 

iMcet, 9nd communicates with Alligator river, and Ai- 

.«narle lound. ^ . 

* ^ASnetai «/inii^«.-— There are mii)^al springs of great 

^Wtae in Rockingham and Warren. 

^Vodf^— The&.produce of the bacW coMSiXrj S& OcCns-^'I 

^hacca, wheat, and com. Their cammevce V* V^^-' 

^. Jlr with the northern «tateB aad ^e ^e^-Vsx^ 
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Pitch, tar, and turpentine, make half the export! 
state. Every farmer has a field of cotton, which 1 
u&ctures for his 8wn family. The misletoe, rew 
the garden boxwood, and growing on the tops c 
inserting its roots between the bark and wood, a 
eral other medicinal plants, grow in the state. 

Population and c/iaracter, — In 1800 the inh 
were 478,103, of whom 133,296 were slaves. Th< 
tia In 1 808, were 5 1,1 17. Early marriages are co 
there are grandmothers, not 27 years old. Thei 
ers live from half a mile to 3 or 4 apart ; they are 
and hospitable. Their manners greatly resembl 
of Virginia. As in the maritime parts of the state 
perform all the labour, the whites have nothing 
but waste their time in drinking, gambling, horse 
or cock fighting, with the exception of those, i 
mechanics, or merchants, or men of the learned 
sions. These vices prevsdl most, where there 
clergymen, where public worship is neglected, 
the sabbath is a scene of noise and revelr5\ The 
part of the state is inhabited by a better peopl 
public duties of religion are respected and obser\ 

Colleges and academies, -^^n Orange county is a ' 
It has two professors, and three tutors, a tolerable 
and apparatus. One college edifice is 100 feet 1 
broad, and 2 stories Jiigh. Another is 180 feet k 
3 stories high. At Warrenton is an academy, 
Fayetteville, at Guilford, at Lumberton, at Newl 
WiUiamsborough, Chatham, and Hillsborough. 

Towns, — ^Raleigh is the capital ; it contains a 
houses. Newbem stands on the point, fonned 
junction of the Neuse and Trent. The town i 
400 dwelling houses, a court house, gaol, and 
Edenton stands on liie north side o^ Albemarle 
and contains 150 dwelling houses. Fayetteville, 
north branch of Cape Fear river, near the head < 
gation, contains about 400 houses. 

CowffftVi/fton.— Each county chooses a senator \ 
representatives. The legislature choose the'gc 
Persons, who deny the being of a Grod, the trutl 
protestant religion, the divine authority of the 
New Testament, may not be elected members of 
islature, \z .. 
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Hound^i, — Pamlico sound is from 10 to 20 miles wide, 
nearly 100 long, separated from the sea, by a narrow 
beach of sand, through which are several inlets ; ships 
pass only through Ocrecock inlet, lat. 35 ** 10'. Nortli of 
this is Albemarle sound, 60 miles long, from 8 to 12 
wide. Core sound is south of Pamlico. 

Curiosities, -^-OiiQ of the greatest artificial curiosities 
in the country is in Rowan county, 10 miles southwest 
of Salisbury, 200 from the sea, and 70 from the mountains. 
It is a subterraneous wall. This wall is uniformly 22 
inches thick ; the length discovered is 300 feet, the height 
12 or 14 feet. Each stone is laid in cement, and both 
sides of the wall are plastered. The top of the wall runs 
parallel with the surface of the ground, about a foot be- 
low. The whole is executed in a skilful manner, but 
who was the artist baffles all conjecture. Six or eight 
miles from this is another similar wall, 40 feet long, 4 
or 5 feet high, and 7 inches thick. 

Kelig-io)!. — The people in the western part of the state 
are in general presbyterians, blessed with a learned and 
pious ministry. In this state arc several flourishing set- 
tlements of Moravians, distinguished for decorum and 
piety. Quakers, methodists, and baptists, have congrega- 
tions here. The eastern districts, making three fifths of 
the state, were formerly episcopalians, but after the dec- 
laration of Independence these were compelled to ab-. 
jure their allegiance to Great-Britain or leave their coun- 
try. All the clergy, excepting one or two^ and many 
of their people, chose exile. Scarcely an episcopal con- 
gregation remains in the maritime towns. A great por- 
tion of the people in this part of the state are more aban- 
doned than pagans, having no form of religion. Among 
them the presbyterians and methodists have collected a 
few scattered sheep, which once belonged to the episco- 
pal fold. 

TENNESSEE. 

Situation and extent, 
Affiles. 

Length 400 ■> ^^.^^^^ Se** 20' & 13^ 30' W. loti^^ 
Breadth 1045 i35« k tie*'^ ^0» ^^ ^»J6^.^Ati« 

Boundaries ^BOUNDED north \>y ^c«v\xvO»?| «xv^ ' 

pm ofVirginiaj east by NortVi-Cw6\iiia. ^aAQi^w^B^^^ 

^est by the Missisippi. 

L ^ 
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Cix iiiiivi*ioii;i und fiofiulation. — This biate is divided Into 
five districts, and '21 counties. In 1800 the inhabitants 
were 103«602,of ^vhom 13,58-1 ^vcrc slaves; and in 1808, 
their militia were 16,822. 

CV: ;.*:(! fi*.— This is a mild and heallliv climate. North- 
west winds are not cold^ no high mountains being in that 
direction. Their mountains east are ramparts agsdnst 
northeast storms, and suffer them not to pass over. Bil- 
ious complaints, and pleurisies, arc their most common 
diseases. 

Soil and production^.^-^The soil is rich ; in the eastern 
part, the valleys are from one to fifteen miles wide, well 
watered, affoiximg in abundance all the productions of 
the United States. An acre yields 60 or 80 bushels of com, 
or 250 pounds of cotton ; tobacco, flax, and other articles, 
they have in great perfection. On their high lands, par- 
ticularly near the Cumberland, are majestic cedars, 4 feet 
diameter, 40 feet clear of limbs. Cane, wild lyc, and 
oats, and medical plants, are spontaneous productions. 
Here is a small tree, the roots of which are i\:markable 
in dying yellow or orange. It is also a native of China 
and Japan ; it belongs to the genus of the Sophora, and 
has been introduced into the botanical gardens of Eu- 
rope.* Ciold is found in several places. Companies are 
formed at Long creek, Meadow creek, and Rocky river, 
lo collect the precious metal.f 

JRivf-rs, — This state is w^ell watered with streams ; its 
western side is washed by the noble Missisippi. The 
Tennessee, the largest branch of the Ohio, rises in the 
mountains of Virginia, and in a southwest direction cross- 
es the line into Tennessee ; after continuing this course 
for about 1000 miles, it sweeps a majestic arch, wheel- 
ing round nortlierly, and falls into the Ohio, 60 miles from 
its mouth. 

The Great Kanhawa rises in the eastern ridge of the 
Alleghany mountains, in North-Carolina, south of lat. 36" 
north, and in a noitherly course falls into the Ohio. The 
Cumberland) navigable for vessels 29(>iniles, and for boats 
500, falls into the Ohio, 10 or 13 nules above the mouth 
of the Tennessee. 

3/oMn/fl//i.?.— The waters of Holston and Clinch rivers, 
ar:? separated by Clinch mountain. Stone mountain, 
Ye J Jo w, Iron, Bald) Smoky, and Unaka mountains, form 

» Scott "\ Mt^Ut-^wsAftrj. 
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the east boundary of the state. From the Great Kanha- 
wa to the Tennessee, the Cumberland rises in most stu- 
pendous piles ; for 30 miles extends a ledge of rocks, 
200 feet high, with a perpendicular face to the southeast, 
regular as a fortification. Many branches from the moun- 
tains of Virginia extend into this state ; they are separat- 
ed by fertile valleys, which open channels for rivers, aad 
roads for men. 

Indiana. — The Cherokees and Chickasaws are in this 
state. The whole number of the Cherokees is 2503 per* 
sons. The Chickasaws boast, that they never shed the 
blood of a white man. They have a frank, open appear- 
ance, not common among savages. These tribes have a 
tradition that they are the remnants of numerous nationt, 
who resided in the west, and were destroyed by the Span- 
iards, toward whom they retain implacable hatred. Mis- 
sionaries have lately been sent to these benighted paganty 
and kindly received. 

ColUgea and schools,''— In this state the people hare 
not neglected the interests of literature. A society for 
promotmg useful knowledge, an academy, and several 
grammar schools, were early established. In the eastern 
part of the state three colleges are incorporated ; one in 
WashUigton, one in Knox, and one in Green county. 
For the last, great exertions have been made by individ* 
uals, and considerable funds are collected. It has a com- 
modious building for the students, and a library. In the 
same settlement two schools are supported. In Mero 
district are two schools. Latin and Greek, the arts smd 
sciences, are taught in these seminaries. An academy is 
incorporated in Davidson county. 

7bttm«<— In this newly settled country arc no consider- 
able towns. Knoxville, on the north bank of liolston 
river in Knox county, is the scat of government. The 
superior courts for the district of Hamilton are held here 
twice in a year ; the county courts, four times. In the 
town are nearly 100 dwelling houses, a court house, and 
several other public buildings. In 1800 the inhal>itants 
were 518. Lat. 35 <» 42' north. 

Nashville is on the south bank of the Cumberland ; 
courts for the district of Mero meet here semi-annually ; 
also the court of pleas and quarter sessions for the county 
of Davidson. 

Jonesborough is the scat of tUe cowns for ^^ ^ak&vsKRX 
aod county of Washington. 
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Constitution .f^^he senators are never to be more than 
one half, nor less than one third the number of the repre- 
sentatives. The legislature and governor are chosen for 
two years. Bills rejected cannot be passed into a law 
the same session. 

Curiosities. — Between Clinch and Cumberland rivers 
is a mill-stream, which sinks into the groimd, and is seen 
no more. Ruins of ancient fortifications are scattered 
over this country. 

Reiigion, — The presbyterians are tlic prevailing de- 
II oini nation. There are a few quakers, and many meth- 
txlists, and baptists. Great attention to the things of rc- 
li^^ion has prevailed within a few years. Much disorder 
iias attended it ; but great g^d, it is hoped, may be the 
result. The legislature have established schools and 
l*h\ces of worship in the principal towns. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Situation and extviit, 
'wilos. S»^. Miles. 

r.enp,ih 200 $ i^^twcen 5 4° & 9" W. long. ^ I 
Breadth 125 I ^^^^^^^^^ 1:^2- &. 35° N. \2X.\^^'^^^' 
J 6,300,000 acres, of which 2,075,000 are cultivated. 

Boundaries. — BOUNDED north by Nortli-Carolinst, 
cast by the Atlantic ocean, south and southwest by Sa- 
\ annah rivei* luul one of its branches, Tugulo river. 

Civil dirisio?i8 and /lojiulation. — ^^riiis state is di^dd^d 
into 26 districts, and m 1800 its inhabitants were 345,591, 
of whom 146,151 were slaves. In 1808 tlie militia were 
29,004. In 1809 the white inhabitants were 215,451. 

Climate, — On the sea coast bilious fevers are common ; 
the countiy is low and covered with water for the cul- 
ture of rice. The western, hilly country is healthy. The 
weather is so mild that cattle are not housed in the win- 
ter. 

J\ic€ of the country. — ^For 80 or 100 miles fromtlie seat 
the country is level, with many swamps. Then commenc- 
es a region, 40 or 50 miles wide, of little, barren sand 
hills, covered with small pines. The inhabitants are un- 
avoidably poor, raising only a little Indian com and po- 
!atoes. Then a fine country opens from Savannah to 
Broad river, 80 miles wide, varied with hills and valleys, 
watered wiiti brooks and rivers, enriched with luxuriant 
£cJds and lofty groves. E.\ery \Ae^€\xv^ oS^ ^^wviltural 



iiit is* htic c:ijc»yc-cl. T:itv.:i. v ts-.v i.:\. .= i. Vic::':. o: 
mountains. 

Produce. — Id ihc lov \i'i'l^ rirc :':-:>i;Tt:i* . :.7. ::u hipr. 
lands are vheai, iL^biiCCc.. "liLr-ty. f;^". iifir-.T.. unc. cotton 
The climate is favv. - :•!.:/: i- :: c*li.is. ?.:li-.. liiUJ^t-:. viiu^. 
sour oranccs, fip-s-. k-njoy.s. ti.c pjjr.'irr*i;i:.:t-s 

staple, lobac CO, pitch. IuTr.hfr. cor:,. jf.a:M-!. Tiink moi. 
and snake root. Frotr. '. j=:4 r: .r'.."- i^cusr-E. vsirt iir?- 
poned 39.310 slaves izxzu ALvic^ Ir. CiiLVii'svtL tin ." 
banks. 

Rivera, — On the sov-th-ncs: t": T^r-:^ :^ fkt'Linaii rnlir 
its spacious current; Siiitee-tl-.c \L.-'Zir9r. r.-ii* ii ~i«^ fiuuf.- 
fails into the oceun, south of Gc::'iri::"^T - -t i? riu:. u 
be navig;able for bo»:> r.czr.y ."''" r.-iji-s Tr»f Z.disr- i» 
a large stream, which, as it cr.te:^ ir.f C'rci::^. :•*:.«:»¥ r;ii:;K- 
sonborough, divides, and fo:~r.".s E^'s:: :i.^:'.c T'^.ikt* 
has its source ui Xonh-CaroVirii. ir.:l :V.'.? r.:: '?*'ii'«xy. 
bav. 

Catiais a?id dru/,g'ea.^\ canal urjte* the SArL:»t -astcx 
Cooper's river, 21 miles lon^. A: Grir.bf a supers 
bridge crosses the Congaree. 

Character.-^Yov 40 or 50 miles iv</:.\ the sca shore, 
slaves perform all the labour. Xo white person is seen 
with an implement of labour in his hand. Their fine 
climate, rich lands, and toiling slaves, render the acqui- 
sition of propeny easy. This furnishes them not only 
\rlih tlie means of generous living, and fnendly hospital- 
ity ; but of convivial pleasures, and licentious di8si|)ation. 
They are afPabie, kind to strangers, and compaHsionatc to 
the afflicted. Hunting and horse raring arc favourilo 
^musemciits. They have a meriy method of < fdc^briii- 
iiig fuiicrals ; ihe guests arc invited ; wine unil oihri 
'liquors fieely cirri;lat»-. \i\A il-.c houM- of rfif/iiriiiiii/ \»*' 
•lomtfe i h^_M' of '.':s...'.. •/. 'J K': »« >.*ljfi'ijjy of .* *#!-./ 1 'm 

:;Ot I*: '.':.' *-'L i. ;.'«.* • ' '< " '. '* '•' '■''■ , *' ' •'•' =— " *, "''Jo in**} 

\*-Zt h*". =.'.1-.-.. ;-■/■. ■ '' '.' •■ ■>■ ': ^ ' * I'' i^fttf* *\ii. 

?:.*.' } "••*!': • J-.' .'- ■ • '.'■./•y* « • ' ..• ,/•.!.'*•/ / '-^ 
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Soil and ^ro</ucff.— -The islands have in general a good 
soil, and produce indigo, cotton, and com. Back from 
the sea are good crops of wheat, com, and tobacco. 
Oranges, iigs, pomegranates, and most of the tropical 
fruits, flourish here. The tea plant is found near Savan- 
nali. The sugar cane from Otaheite grows well on the 
islands. 

-W/x'rr*.— Savannali river washes the northeast side 
of the state. It is navigable for large vessels to Savan- 
nah, 1 7 miles ; for boats to Augusta. St. Mary's forms a 
pan of the southern boundary of the United States. Its 
source is a great lake or marsh, called Ouaquaphenegew. 
It is navigable for vessels 90 miles. 

Sjiri7igs, '^^In Washington is a medicinal spring, which 
gives relief in the scurvy, scrofulous complaints, con- 
sumption, and gout. Cobb's spring, m Jefferson county, 
is famous for its many cures. 

Commerce and agriculture, — ^Rice, cotton, tobacco, indi- 
go, are exported. A thousand or fifteen hundred cattle are 
sometimes raised on one farm. Choese, fish, apples, ci- 
der, potatoes, and shoes, are imported from New-England. 
In the lower part of the state, Uiey manufacture nothing ; 
clothing and tools of husbandry, are imported from 
Great-Britain, or the northern states. In Duchess coimty 
is a manufactory of woollen cloth. 

Population and character. — The inhabitants of Geor- 
gia in 1800 were 162,686, beside 59,699 slaves. In 1808 
tl>e militia were 22,097. The people of Georgia are from 
different nations of Europe, and the other states of the 
union, or their descendants ; they have probably not es- 
tablished any uniform character. They are averse, from 
labour, and fond of hunting, but hospitable to strangers. 

Indiana, — The Muskogee or Creek Indians live in the 
centre of tlie state. A few years since their number 
was 17,280. They are the combined remnants of vari- 
ous tribes. They well understand their own interests, 
are jealous of their rights, and tenacious of their lands. 

Literature, — Literature is here in its infancy. A col- 
lege is established in Louisville, a central and healthy 
part of the state. Provision is made for aft academy in 
each county. Property in each county, of lOOOl. vsdue^ 
has been appropriated for building and furnishing the 
academies. The orphan house, rounded by the Rev. 
George Whitefield, is now Huntingdou college. A state 
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university is established in Athens, in Jackson county. 
The building is 120 by 45 feet, and 3 stories high. 

Towns. — ^Louisville is the seat of government ; it stands 
on theOgeechee, 70 miles from the mouth. Augusta is on 
the southwest bank of the Savannah, 144 miles from "the 
sea, where it is 500 yards wide. Savannah stands on the 
river of its name, 1 7 miles from its mouth ; the public 
buildings are, an episcopal and congregational church, a 
synagogue, and court house. 

CoTW/tVtt/tow.— The governor is chosen by the legisla- 
ture for two years. Estates cannot be entailed ; when in- 
testates die, leaving children, the widow has the share of 
a child or her dower, as she pleases ; the children, male 
and female, have equal shares. 

Religion, — Baptists and methodists are the most nu- 
merous denominations ; many are prcsbyterians and epis- 
copalians. The regular ministers in the state are very 
few. In Savannah, Augusta, and a few other places, are 
buildings for public worship, but in general religion is 
little regarded.* 

Curiosities. "^T wo miles south of Brasstown, on the 
borders of Georgia, near the head waters of Tennessee, is 
a surprising curiosity. On several rocks are the tracks of 
turkies, bears, horses, and men, perfect as if made in wet 
sand. The human feet, one excepted, have six toes. One 
of the feet is 16 inches long. One of the horses' tracks is 
remarkably large, 8 inches by 10. Connected with these 
are many fanciful figures. On the Savannali, 5 miles a- 
bove fort James, is a i^emarkable Indian monument, a 
mount 40 or 50 feet high, 2 or 300 yards in circuit, of 
loamy earth, flat on tlie top, to which is a spiral path from 
the bottom. At different heights, facing the cardinal 
points, are niches or centry boxes, which are entered from 
ihe spiral path.f This might be a place of retreat when 
the river suddenly overflowed its banks ; but must have 
been an immense labour for savages. On the Savannah, 
about 100 miles from the sea, commence three ranges of 
hills, about 70 feet high, extendhig, all of thcra, 7 miles 
in breadth, composed of petrified oyster shells. They 
reach to the northern branches of the Altamaha. Thesfe 
oyster shells are 15 or 20 inches long, 6 or 8 wide, and 
from 2 to 4 in thickness. They descend from 3 to 30 feet 
below the surface of the ground, and there rest on a rock 
composed of sand and sea she\\s.\ 

• ^)u^ jc«. t lX»rlVttW. ^ \\:\Wvwcw, 
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MISSISIPPI TERRITORY. 

Situation and extent. 

Length 350 > k_^__ 53l*» & 35** N. latitude. . 
Breadth 2765 °^^^^^'* ^ 7« SO/ & 13«> 30' W. longitude 
cx>ntaimng 50,000,000 acres. 

AQtt.<9ifcnV«^-»THIS region b bounded north by Ten 
i>essee« west by the ^Css^i^i, south by West-Floridi 
dnd east by the Appalachicc4a river. 

Scv<fw— The lands toward the mouth of the Mobile ar 
low, and suitable for rice. The northerly and wester! 
parts of the territory are fertile. 

i?h'€T#— The Yazoo at the niouth, lat. 52 <> 37', is 10 
yards wide. Pearl river rises in the Chactaw countr] 
imd is navigable more than 1 50 miles. Pascs^ula ha 
seven mouths. The Mobile is the principal river of thi 
lerritorv; on the bar are 15 or 16 feet of water. Th 
Tansa and Alabama are branches. Above the last th 
Mobile is called Tombeckbee. The Escambia fails int 
the bay of Pensacola) and is navigable for boats mor 
than 80 miles. 

Population, — In 1800 the inhabitants were 8850 ; < 
whom 3489 were slaves. In 1808 the militia were 3151 

Indians. — ^The greater part of this territory is the pn^ 
erty of several Indian tribes, and is inhabited by then 
These tribes are the Creeks, the Chactaws, Chickasawi 
and Cherokees. Near a town of the Cherokees, haT 
been discovered several monuments, supposed to be altar 
for sacrifice. Thev are constructed of four flat stcmes 
two set on edge form the sides ; one closes one end ; an 
a large flat one lies horizontally on the top ; one end i 
open. This fabric is 4 or 5 feet long, two feet high, an 
three broad. 

The Cherokees have received the gospel, and an 
rapidly advancing to a state of civilization. Schools an 
established, and a constitution of civil government i 
adopted; laws are enacted; eiiccutions by the avenger^ 
blood have ceased ; courts take coghizance of crinuoi 
actions ; and taxes are collected. The Chactaws inhabi 
a fine country between the Alabama and Mis^sip^ i 
few years since, they had 43 towns and villages, cootan 
ing 12,123 souls. The Chickasaws are settled on dM 
head waters of the Tombeckbee, Mobile, and Yaaoi 
rivers. They have 7 to^jnvs^o^ \Ti5 ^oxA"^. TVAceittii 



is in lat. C-i* 23, lonp. i^^* 3. ' V%\ The lir.r-^r" 
; Creeks is endenilr of Asiatic origin. coriU-r.lr. 
Japanese and TsLTi^ir words ; they have al-.o rr^r . 
.ese customs.* 

LOUISIANA. 
•UISIAXA is bounded south by the r .f of %'.': ■■- 
ist by the Perdido to the thirty-first ^Urrr'-^ of -. •* 
de ; thence to the Missisippi, by *.he c-.^h "-^ ■- 
'nited States ; then up the river *.o itv •o".:.'^<- . 'r r • - -: 
B high lands9 which divide rhe -vatfr-r. t- ..- % 
erly to Hudson's bay frora *ho*e frr.-.f. :h-\ .-■»?•-. 
sippi ; west by that cliain of nif-.-.r,*ii.-: «. — - . - 
treams west into the Parii'.r orfsir.. - -ci- - 

tict 

wia^r.— This is various . w \ c- .r.-^ 

>uth, hot. 

ms ; tl-.e ?-u.'/. •-.. ....••■ -'• .' ■■»■'• 

.'astern d: •:.■..•■/•". vm-j'-. .r.r 
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C'/i/it'r LcuUiciia Includes the remainder of this exten- 
>ive count r\-, watered by the Red river, the Arkansas, 
St. Francis, Missouri, and many other streams. 

/?/\-rr*w— The Missisippi is the principal river of Lou- 
isiana, and one of the largest in the world. Its source is 
in White Bear lake, latitude 48" 15' north ; its course is 
<oiitherlv, and it receives many noble, tributary streams. 
The Missouri from the west* and the Ohio from the east, 
arc the larjjcst. Red river has its source not far from 
ilu' Rio Bravo ; it is said that boats ascend 1000 miles 
;.'jovo the settlements of the Natchitoches. 

Pro:!i:ce. — Su^ar, cotton, indigo, rice, furs, and lumber, 
;ivc ;.ino:ijj their principal expoits. A tree or shrub 
piuvliu'cs w;ix more valuable than bees wax ; it is useful 
i:i dylr.L;* and making soap; it makes excellent candles^ 
und is ii<eful as a medicine.* 

Mirtrais and suit 'ivaters. — Klines of silver have been 
(iUcovcrcd, and lead mines are numerous. A bixx>k of 
salt water falls into Black river, 30 leagues from the 
niouih ; its source is a pond of salt water, 6 miles long 
and o broad. Three miles distant is another such pond. 
On the lake Catahola are many salt springs.f 

Learning. — There is no college in Louisiana ; but one 
public, and a few private schools. Xot more Uian half 
the inhabitants can read or write. 

Religion, — The established religion is the Roman 
catholic. The clergy are, a bishop, 2 canons, and 23 
curates. I 

Pojiulation. — The inhabitants of these exten^ve coun- 
tries arc supposed to be more than 50,000.^ The militia 
of Upper Louisiana in 1808 were 2438. 

Indians, — In Louisiana are considerable numbers of the 
natives, rightful possessors of the soil, and lords of the 
countrj-. They are divided into numerous tribes, or rem- 
nants and wrecks of tribes. On the Missisippi and its 
branches, below the Missouri are various settlements, 
which amount to 5 or 6000. On the Missouri and its 
branches are a number of tribes, containing from 200 to 
1000 warriors each, the whole amounting to about S600 
lighting men. The Sacks and Renards are on the Mis- 
sisippi above the Missouri ; they have 500 warriora. 

Towns, — New-Orleans is the capital ; it extends neaiif 
a mile along the Misdsippi^ and contsdns 12 or 1400 
houses. The populatiotv may \>^ \0{:iWi, 

* i>/cdicnl Reposiiory. "XSftiVcy. ^ ^^KifiXin^, 
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St. Louis is the capital of Upper Lou^t'ana. Lu. 38** 2y 
north. It stands on a high piece of ground, 18 nulcs be- 
low the mouth of the Missouri, and contains upwards <»( 
200 houses. In opening a copper mine below the fills 
of St. AnthonVj the labourers found a cr>nertiun of mining 
tools, several fathoms in the earth.* Natchcs stands on a 
bluff 200 feet above the surface of the Missisippi, in lat. 
31*> 33' north, 300 miles above Xew-Orlcans. In the cily 
are two printing offices. Cotton is their chief rx|x>n. 
Vessels of 3 or 400 tons ascend to liiis i>lucc. 



SPANISH PROVINCES 

IK NORTH AMKRICA. 



EAST AND WEST-FLORIDA. 

Situation and extrnt. 

Greatest length 600> u^.^^^^ pS** fie .II" N. bi. 
Medial breadth 130 J "^*^^*'» ^50 ^ ,74, ^V. lojig. 

Boundaries. — BOUNDED north by Cfcorgia^ ca%t by 
the Atlantic, south by the gulf of Mexico, siiid went by 
the Missibippi or Louisiana. 

Soil and firoductionM„SThc climate and product ir/ri«i 
are very similar to those of Georgia. The land prtfiUtC' 
es two good crops of Indian com in a year. The magnolia 
is the beatity of the forest. The trunk \% iiMially 100 
feet high, perfectly straight, supporting a head like an ob« 
tuse cone, covered with white floweni frcn^ 6 to 9 inchee 
diameter. The cypress is from 8 to 13 feet daoieten 

Chief townji. — ^St. Augustine is the capital of Eatt* 
Florida, on the sea coast, lat. 29® 45'. The town it lor- 
tilled by bastions, enclosed by a ditch, and has a caatle* 

Pensacola is the chief town of West-Florida^ lat 30* 
22'. It has a good haHx)ur. 

Reliffion, — ^The est J^lished religion is the Roman cath- 
olic. The aboriginals Dave a tradition that their latbef* 
came from the nsing sun, tliat the vo}'age waa longf nd 
they on the point of perishing, when they diicorered A* 
iperica.f 

* flkkmmd Enquirer. * 
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MEXICO, OR NEW-SPAIN. 

Situation and extent. 
Miles. 
Length 2100 > 59« & 40o N. lat. 

Breadth 1600 5 ^twc«» ^ 18*> & 50« W. long. 

Boundaries. — ABOUNDED north by unexplored toresls, 
cast by Louisiana and the gulf of Mexico, south by the 
isthmus of Darien, and west by the Pacific ocean. 

JJivisions — This country is divided into Old Mexico^ 
^vhich is subdivided into three audiences, Galicia, Mex- 
ico, Guatimala ; and New-Mexico^ subdivided into two 
audiences, Apachiera and Tonora. 

Production9,'^Twclye hundred medicinal plants have 
been described.* Pine apples and dates are natives. 
Olives, almonds, and pomegranates flourish. Cotton, pep- 
per, wheat, and rice, are cultivated. 

JRivers.'^MvJiy of the rivers are large, falling into the 
gulf of Mexico or Pacific ocean. Among which are the 
Alvarado, Guadalaxara, and Nicaragua. 

Mountains, '^^ A number of volcanoes are scattered over 
this country. Popocatepce, 33 miles from Mexico, has a 
fiery vent, half a mile in diameter. Jurugo, a smaJl hi]l, 
in 1760 burst with flames, and continuing to pour for^h 
fire and rocks, has formed three mountains, 6 miles in 
circuit. Orisiba, 60 miles from Mexico, became volcanic 
in 1545, and continued so 20 years. Its summit is al- 
ways covered with snow. 

Stones and mineraU,r—Oi these they have a rich vari- 
ety ; northwest from the capital are silver mines. In 
Veragua and New-Grenada are mines of gold.f They 
have jasper, diamonds, amethysts, cornelians, and antire 
mountains of loadstone. Gold, silver, and precious stones, 
are their principal exports. 

Population, — It is probable the population of the Span- 
ish provinces in North America does not exceed 7 mill- 
ions. Two thirds are Indians, the other third Spaniards, 
and persons of a mixed blood. 

Literature, — The Spaniards have colleges and several 
laudable institutions for the instruction of the Indians. 

Chief toivns. — Mexico is the most ancient city of Amer- 
ica ; it is supposed to contsun 150,000 inhabitants. The 
riches of the churches, sUver, gold, and precious stones, 
* Dr. Hernen(?ez. \ Vvjx^cb? 



are imme&be. In lC-4: r v-l^ sunpco^i Hier* -r-ers 
15,000 c(XLche& iiere. Vert Cruz aT:D A-capuiv. ht* m.- 
ponant places, .^jig-tios caixriuub L/' .. 2011 ^'Tj**; '"-- 
ara, 30,000 iiilui-jiiain!!. 

Rcligi:*n and an*. — Tn* r-iiij:::;: ';: iiii ST;:s:*-itni j- 
Roman catholic. Oiit iihi. of Vi-.t \\X*..'}.\^v.\- itr-: evijt^ 
siastics. The reLi^^iaii o: uie liicLi«i: i.u->^* •.-- v. 1.1 iiiLiiiLei* 
worse ihan tLt Rcoiai; catirjli:. i .i-.-.-- ptriiaji'jti.- aiitl 
tonures, wert r^oniniuii riv.-L. Huii^i. isiinfi'jte v.trt 
considered tlit ntMn uo'-tptaiiit. Caiju-.*.: v eix lonurtt- 
and then stcriEced. Tut iie ur. au: ii-ru' vert uit pu!- 
lion of the j^ds> ;• the caut'j* auc. ii: :-*-.ijCii i^iis.ec oi. 
thc bodv. Ill Mesiico Ij/j'j'. xii'-:. v.c'e aimuiiil* ba'j:-- 
ficed. The jrreat temple of Me::i'-i/ v . v t. 'sMuiiit luuuuc 
of earth, partly faced v "'"i istwit : 01. \ii*. iuj> oi v.iaci. 
was an imap^ of their Cici:y. Tn*/ Mi.rii'-aijfe hac aii ex- 
cellent maiiuffcictvre oi ei..ru»i-ii vai*.- •'!::'. \* ere siuliec! 
in casting metals. I'iiey uunerl tiieir Ci'JclL ii. niouud^ 
like those before tlie j^teb oi tiie Ions in tin v est. They 
raised fortifications for tiielr cieieiic/. 'Vu*: etDpeft»; 
Alontezunia's palace hud o'j j^dtes, opvuiiijr hiio ab ximfi> 
streets. It was built fjf ]Kjlished jaspeiv. uhick* red. aiKi 
white. There wert upai-tmeuib fo! yyfj oi iu& womeii. 

CALIIORXJA. 
CALIFORNIA, bouietinies called New-Aliikm, ie 
the northern establishment of tiie Spaniards in America 
The name was first ^iven to a great peninsula, exteikding- 
S. W. into the Pacific ocean fixim tiie west of N. America, 
about iat. 54'' N. the south point of which is in lat. 22" 
46' nonh. but all the country nortlu occupied hs the Span- 
iards is ;iow included in the province ; and the whole it- 
kno\i'n by :he name of the CuHfoniias- This country 
lii-s between lat. ZZ^ 4J' und C?*' 47' N. The widest par*, 
of liiP peiiinsuhi is uVjm VO miles. 

//?//cii'.".'a»:'>.— These t.re cijieflv tlie naiivt Indians. The 

« 

Spaniurdtt do not pr^bubly exceed SOOO, It. eluding several 
f^arrisciis in dififerent puns of the countrj-. Formerly 
•he Indians were iiiinieious, and the northern pails are 
Mill ]>opulous ; but Lower Califoniia is nearly dei>opulat- 
od. The Roman catholics have missions established in 
t'vcry pr.n of Culifomia ; but in some places, where 50 
> cars ai;'», they liad 7f)C»0 souls, at ^^resewt^ U\c>j ^^ ^'ojv. 
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exceed 30. No mission now has more tlian 350 Indians. 
The object of thes2 numerous missions is^ to instruct 
these pagans in religiony to teach them the Spanish lan- 
guage, agriculture^ and the useful arts. The property 
of each mission is held in common. Some of them are 
rich ; they possess several thousand head of cattle, make 
wine, and raise different sorts of grain to a great amount* 
These missions may be considered as so many valuable 
estates, belonging to Spain« from which great supplier 
may be collected. These Indians, in general, seem to be 
more dull and stupid than other American savages : buc 
those, who inhabit the shores and islands of the canal o 
Santa Barbara in the northern part of the provuicc> an^ 
more handsome, remarkably sprightly, cd|0irteous, and in* 
telligent ; displaying great ingenuity in ali)ftheir arts*. Ira 
uccouniing for this difference, the Indians say, they havo 
a tradition, that in a remote period a ship of white men 
^vas once wrecked on this coast. 

Products. — ^Though the country is mountadnous, there 
are plains, covered with forests of oak, and other valuable 
limber. The valleys are pleasant and fruitful. The fruits 
and vegetables of EuiX)pe come to great perfection ; the 
forests abound not onlv with deer, but immense herds of 
wild cattle arc found m every part of the colony. For 
several years, the trading ships of our countrj' have visited 
this colony, and purchased furs to the amount of g25,000 
per annum. Whales ai'e numerous, and excellent fish 
abound near the shores. ^lixcal, resembling a cabbage 
head, when roasted in piles, furnishes a delicate repast 
Each head has a different flavour, resembling pine apples, 
pears, quinces, &:c. This plant grows spontaneously, and 
seems to be peculiar to this countr\\ 

Climate. — ^'Fhe climate is drv and hcalthv. In the lower 
division it seldom rains, and springs of water are scarce. 
On the western side of the peninsula, the sky is generally 
obscured by fogs ; on the eastern side it is constantly 
tlcar, not a cloud is seen. On the western coast the 
riorthwest wind blows 8 months ; in tlie winter the land- 
breezes iVom the east are regular and strong^. 

^■^^•♦^^^— • 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Situation and extent, 
THIS vast peninsula extends from about lat. 12* 
r^onh, to 34^ south, being about 43^" xwV^^xwV^wi^Vv^Uifi 
vadth 3336. 
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Rivers — Amazon is not only the most distinguished 
river of South America, but of the world. Its course is 
easterly ; its length is 3500 miles, and at t)\e mouth it is 
1 50 miles wide. Its source is near the Pacific ocean, in laf. 
le^' 30' S. It unites with the Atlantic under the equator. 

The Lauricocha is a npble river, in which the tides are 
perceived 600 miles. 

La Plata is navigable for vessels 1200 miles, and near 
the moutli, land cannot be discovered from a vessel in the 
middle of the stream. It has a southerly course of about 
2000 miles ; 240 miles from the mouth it is 25 miles 
wide ; and continues to expand, till it reaches the sea 
where it is more than 100 miles wide. 

The Oronoko has a course of 1380 miles, and falls in- 
to the Atlantic opposite to the island of Trinidad. 

Mountains, — The mountains of South America are 
among the sublimest objects of natural geography. They 
are the most lofty on the globe ; many of them, for ever 
blazing, give new radiance to tlie heavens ; tjicy are vol- 
canoes of the most terrible description. On these moun- 
tains, 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, are found 
shells and other marine substances.* 

The Andes extend through the continent a space of 
4600 miles, north and south, following the coast of the 
Pacific ocean, generally about 100 miles distant. The 
Chimborazo, the highest summit, 5* 19,320 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Catopaxi is a volcano 1 7,700 feet in height. The moun* 
tain of Sanquay is always covered with snow ; it is a con- 
Mant volcano, and its explosions are heard 120 miles. 

This great peninsula is divided among the following 
nations. 

To Spain belong Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, and Par- 
aguay ; to Great-Britain, Surinam ; to Portugal, Brazil 
and Cayenne ; to the aborigines, Amazonia, and Patago- 
nia. 

Religion. — All the inhabitants of South America are 
Roman catholics, excepting the savage tribes of pagans, 
and a small territory of the English. Before the arrival 
©f the Europeans, the pagans offered innumerable human 
sacrifices to theip idols. These victims were shut up in 
cages to be fattened.! 

* Jefferson. -^ C^^^^ 

m2 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS. 

Extent ^Theae possessions are of prodigious extent 

from the Caribbean sea to the southern promontory of 
the continent^ excepting Amazonia, and Patagonia, stilt 
possessed by the savages. These provinces are about 
5747 miles in length, and far superior in importance to 
the Asiatic empire of Russia. These possessions are in 
general scj^arated fh>m those of the English and Portu- 
guese, on the cast, by livers and ridges of mountains. 

Goverww^//.— The Spanish territory contains the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayrcs, Peru, including Cliili, and New 
(ji^anada. 

Cittcp, — Lima is supposed to contain 54,000 inhabit- 
ants. Carthagcna contains 25,000, and Potosi, about the 
Same number. Popayan has more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and Quito, 50,000. 

Commerce, — ^I'hcy export sugar, cotton, cocoa, Peru- 
\ian bark, and Vicuna wool. But their mines are their 
chief riches. In the province of Buenos Ayres arc 30 
mines of gold, 27 of silver, 2 of tin, 7 of copper, 7 of lead. 
In 1790 werc^coined in Spanish America to the amount 
of g 1 ,976,649*in gold. In silver, 820,724,8 1 8. The rev- 
enue is estimated at 800,0001. sterling. 

Manners and cw»rom«.— Among the natives the Peruvi- 
ans Aterc more civilized, than any tribe of men yet dis- 
covered in America. Their houses of stone are now 
standing. Their government has been called a theocra- 
cy. Their Incas or sovereigns were venerated, as de- 
scendants from the sun. Their religious precepts dic- 
tated a benevolent temper. Their captives taken in war 
■were taught the useful arts. Agriculture was consider- 
ably advanced ; they manured and watered their fields; 
The roads between their principal cities were wonderful 
displays of industry ; yet with all tliis culture of the hearjj^ 
and understanding, the most dismal superstition rankled 
in their breasts. Like the Mexicans, they loaded their 
altars with human victims. A favourite chief was some- 
times followed to the tomb by a thousand slaughtered 
servants. Though they knew the use of fire in preparing 
com and vegetables for food, they devoured their fish and 
flesh entirely raw. 

Curiosities, '^The Andes, and particularly their volca* 
noes, are curioaties* Numerous cataracts, one of twelfo 
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landc ocean, scctk tt l isr: ic Oiissia. -auL ^ 
west bv the Swrh ks- 

extending from rear -M" -rrTan-.r -r^ iir. .1' _? 
and from 15* east tj> 5* ttb: jTorrnrK. 

Biz'ert. — The pfiazfpa! :l - *rfc 'irt: -mt 2iii Ofl 
Darien, Chagre, sad OraokA. 

of 40,0O3 ; La Gar&. « ^X*:. rar Jei ^rTniRflr 
Goto has 2CCO i:±aixsxzc&. •aesruu^ -or -Wi isttRr 
PotobeDo* on tte g%if cf ^^nziv^ x 7* 3iiu« £-wn. ^ws^ 
ma, vhich is shcsie^ a& a *£t t-^kil rJtt vuicl t.iOt i£ tSit 
isthmus of D&rien o? ib;: Psri^t. AI rut :axiixc«3Ht 
treasures of sihrer. toA g^oid. and vixr z/xcanrjvaxi^ je^ 
duced in Peru and Chifi kr ^rEyjursarjh^ sr*: vevum- t/ert 
to be conrered to Europe. Li Irt h^rbocr k iJx/ a jKsasl 
flsfaenr. 

Cfijmrri-— The coastrr n '.T-j^raaehr ii:i: : yr i^ree: 
ndnsymanr pans are aliao^ ccruruiJlT ^j^Ltxi^ is^ rcrf 
unhealthy. 

Po/ku/arton.^— The pc^ul&doc of ♦iii»ttrrh.orT»ri'»,MO; 
of wluch Venezuela contains 5O:.0O0 ; Mkraicaitrj } ^rjIXO ; 
Cumana, 80/KX) ; Spanish Gulsma* S4XO0. and Margs* 
retta, an island on the coast, 1 4/>Xi. Of these tro tenth^^ 
are white ; three tenths arc slaves, one tenth are ^nAlun^^ 
and the t^^ freed men. 

/>r«rr/.^-The desert of Los Charcos contains 3000 
square leagues, a region of barrenness, inhalmed 00I7 by 
serpents and crocoules. This vast tract dors wfA fiso 
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nor tall live inches from a perfect level, and affords no 
\ cj^.Tation.* 

./•r/'w/*. — Monkeys are numerous ; they ramble about 
in companies of 20 or 30, and if they meet a person alonOf 
smnoiimes attack him; sometimes thev throw sticks and 
stones at him.+ The sloth, or, as he is in derision call- 
eJ., Switt Poicr, is a remarkable animal. In shape and 
size he resembles a monkey. He never stirs, except 
compelled by hun^^r ; and is several minutes in taking 
one step, nor will blows quicken his motion. At evcrf 
:ii:empi to move, he raises a hideous ciy. This cry is 
:he whole defence of the creature ; for when attacked he 
;\uempts to move, and this excites his dismal howling, 
r.vm which his enemy flies. When he finds no provision 
on i;ie Kri">und, he selects a tree, loaded with fruit ; this 
he slowly ascends, cr\-ing: and stopping by tunis. When 
n'tounied, he throws the fruit on the ground, that he may 
not hii\e LV.iother such terrible journey, and to save the 
toll of descendinjt* ho coils himself in a bunch, and with 
A melaneholv shriek falis to the earth.f 

/•::»;/•; :\: •:.'.*. — These do not materially differ from those 
of Mexico. The Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes inter- 
mix, so as to produce a great vanety of shades, between . 
tiic black of Africa, and the white, man of Europe. The I 
whiles in general are educated in the seminaries of the 
oountn-, and are ambitious of beuig lawyers, priests, or 
monks. Thev disdain labour. Thev arc emulous of-mil- 
it.iry rank, are aflablo and polite. 

Caraccas, a district of Terra F irnia, bounded N. by the Ca- 
ribbean soa, has a rocky mountainous coast ; but the \'alleys 
and plair.s arcfruitful; producing sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and 
iiidigo. The women are handsome ; but their education is 
wliollv neglected; no schools arc established for their in- 
struction. Their parents at home teach them to say their 
prayers, to read badly, and write a miserable hand. The 
education of the boys is little better. One university !■ 
established, in which is a school for reading and writing i 
also three hum schools, beside professorships in Iaw,pm- 
losophy, etliics, and divinity. In 1802 here were 466 
students. In the city of Caraccas are 1200 beggars 
The province abounds with missionaries, scattered anuBSS 
the villages of .conquered Indians. ' 

• lluiubolC. -; Payrc. 
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sngth 1890 7 ^.^j.^ 5:'' tsiZr^ SiathLu-:- 
readth 500$ ' " i -^'' £ t f^ \V. ioiij:. 
undariet. — BOUXDF.D north by Ttrrrt Fi rm:,, ivti. 
B Pacific oceai«. south bv Chiii. ciis: vev tiit Aiiu^^ 

■ ■ 

tfj— The liit ThiciiCit ib iht nioi: imiioTTarr h: S. 
ica. 1 1 is of an ovhl formi abou: 14 ( miie-r ii. cir- 
70 or 80 fatbams de<rp. In aL ibiaiic of liiii iakt:. 
;o Capac preieDded, that he Wdh pia^t^c ny hir L- 
the sun, and here -vras dedicated tc tiii& ueity L 
iid temple, adorned irith phtteb of gold. 
nnont. — The country is di^iuec into three gimt 
noes ; Quito, T ^^"^ and Lob Cha:*cob. 

CtUlTO. 

mate, — In this countnr, thou{;b in tiit centre of tut 

zone, and under the equator, tht- heat is uoi ooiy 

irtable, but the cold in aome places is painful. In 

parts is a perpetual spring ; the fields ai'e covered 

rerdure, and sprinkled vrith flowers. l''ht 't'alleys 

otf the plains tempemte, the mouutains covered with 

These lofty summits cool the atniospiiere, and 

ICC all the variety of tempeiature between exu-eme 

sgnd cold. This would be a most delightful portkm 

\ world, were it not for the furious tempests, attend- 

ith tliunder and lightning, and earthquakes, which 

ently overwhelm cities, and spread terror and di^ 

Jirough the provinces. 

/.^— The soil is astonishingly fruitful. While some 
3 herbs are decaying^ others are springing up ; 
some flowers are falling, others ai-e espandmg 
various hues ; "while in some instances iJie fruit is 
in others the buds bcj;:in to appear. Men are reap- 
ed sowhig in di fie rent fields at the s:ime time. All 
cautics of the various seasons may be seen at one 
e. 

mnera and cuHtjma. — The Spaniards arc intempc- 
uul voluptuous ; hence there are many more \\f;- 
that men in the country, the women being more 
ar in their lives. Their manner of cclcbratinj; 
funerals shows how custon) or fashion will iriuux^lv 
nature, um\ all the icmler cUwiU^^ ^S. xXvt \vm'^x\. 
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Whole estates are expended, and mourning fainilics 
mined by the sumptuous expenses of their mnerals. 
Indians also solemnize their burials with excewive di 
ing. 

LIMA) OR LOS REGES. 

Climate. — In some places the heat is intense, in oi 
the cold is insupportable. No rains fall on the sea o 
In winter the country is covered with a fog, whid 
terccpts the rays of the sun. 

Cities, — Cusco is the* most ancient city of Peru, fw 
cd by the Incas, for the capital of their empire. Fort 
security they had begun to enclose a neighbou 
mountain with a wall ; it was of free stone, very strc 
some of the stones were of prodigious magnitude. ' 
paluces of the Incas in Cusco were spacious and n 
nificent. Some of the halls were 200 paces long, 
50 or 60 broad. The seams between the stones of wl 
they were built, were closed for ornament with me 
silver and gold. Most of the apartments were decc 
ed with the figures of men, and animals, plants and f 
ers, all of cast gold. The Incas sat on a stool of g« 
the waters of the palace were from^cisterns of gold ; 
utensils of the kitchen were gold ; figures of aniil 
flowers and trees, made of gold, adorned the waU 
the royal gardens. The temple of the sun was the i 
est display of earthly splendor. It was of free-«t 
lined with gold, the ceiling of gold. In the princ 
apartment was the image of the sun, consisting of a ] 
plate, that covered the side of the chapel. On each^ 
were the embalmed bodies of the Incas on throne 
gold. The gates of the temple were covered ^ 
gold, and round the top was a cornice of gold three 
deep.* 

Agueguipa is one of the largest cities of Peru. 1 
delightfully situated on a plain ; the houses are 
built of stone, lofty and commodious, decorated witi 
and well furnished within. It has been 4 times lai' 
ruins by earthquakes. But the principal city of Peru, 
of South America is Lima, on the west side of the Ai 
and near the sea. It is a populous city and rich, will 
university, and numerous convents and churches. ' 
xnhabitantB are distinguished for their vivacity, lihen 
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Ciimate, — ^This is one of the most healthy and delici 
rliniates in the world. On the west the hrcezes from 
sea, on the east the sno^-y tops of the Andesj cool 
atmosphere, and extreme heat is unknown. Spi 
commences on the 22d of Sept. ; after this till autumn, 
V. ciiiher is constantly fine. In the northern provii 
it seldom rains ; storms and thunder are scarcely knc 
The only appearance of "winter is in August* when so 
limes a white frost renders it cold for two or tliree 1m 
after sunrise. The dress of the people is the ^ 
through the year. The want of rain is supplied by al 
daiit dews ; yet farmers and travellers sleep in the c 
air witjiout injury. From the tomd zone the north w: 
bring heat and rain, and where they are not temperei 
mountains, they are suffocating, like the siroc of Ital 

Volcanoes and earthquakes^ — In this country 14 m< 
tains are constantly burning. Others, at intervals, 
charge their fiery vapoury. There are generally 3 
earthquakes in a year ; but they are veiy slight, voi 
tract little attention. Fonnerly they were more drea 
and the people occupied only the lower story ; but of 
diey live in the second storj' of their houses. 

JinimaU. — ^The native aninuds of South America t 
in few instances similar to those of the old world, 
these are the fox, tlic hare, the otter, and mouse. F 
the excellence of the climate, the animals imported f 
Europe are improved ; their cattle and horses are si 
rior to those of Spain. The sheep yield from 10 ti 
pounds of wool, equal to that of Spain. Many of t 
I'ams have 5 or 6 horns. In their forests are nci 
wolves, nor tigers, nor scarcely any venomous bo 
A species of lions, different from those of Afria 
sometimes found ; they are timid, without hair, 
never attack men.* 

Waters — In this country 52 large rivers fall into 
Pacific ocean. Though they are all short, having t 
i^cmotest sources in the Andes, a great part of thena 
navigable half way to the mountains. The banks 
low, and in summer are full from the melting of the s 
in the mountains ; the water is easily led over their fi 
in time of droughtt Some of the lakes are salt 
these the Bucalemu, the Caguil, and the Bojerucai 

*' History of CHili. \ l>vc^Qfa«r^ «S.^aa\5cv K3n»nK%. 
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fi'om 12 to 20 miles in length. The Laqucn or ViJlari^st 
is fresh, and 72 miles in circuit, and bends a large rivcz 
to the ocean. The Xahuclguapi is larger, and is ilie 
source of a river, which fcdls into the Paiagonian £<.a, 
near the strait of Magellan. The Salado, a large j iver, 
is extremely salt. Salt springs are numerous. Near 
the Andes mineral springs are common ; some are hot. 
Proe/i/r/«.— Indian corn, and a species of n e and bar- 
ley, potatoes, different kinds of gourds, and l>or J 4 sorts 
of beans, were cultivated by the Indians, befoi-e the arrival 
of Europeans. The fox-glove and many medicinal plants 
grow spontaneously. Apple and pear trees beur fruit 
through the year.* QuiLces are as large as a majj's 
head.f Oranges, citrons, and lemons, grow in abun* 
dbmce. Wheat and grain yield 100, 120, and 300 fold. 
In some places, nrhich have been cultivated hundreds of 
years, manure is found useless. The olive and tiie vixie 
are produced in great i>erfectioD. The vine is e^jual to 
Madeira. Their mines have treasures of silver, K/jp^Tf 
lead, and gold ; almost every brook in the counU|r fcas 
sands of gold. The gold coined every yt^r is mat^ tlian 
84/XX),000. Incense, equal to that fz-orn Ai-iibia. is vakust^ 
their perfumes. They have tbet opaz. rubies, sapphire^ 
emeralds^ and amethysts. 

^acr t^f the zvuntry. — Chili has been dew;ribcd i» tiro 
parts, the maritime and midbmd. The ma.niime i% vti^ 
tersected by three chains of mountadns, pfitrallei "with the 
Andes, between which are pleasant rivers ^nd fcttiJe 
rallers. The midland cou&lry is level, with a few iso- 
lated hills. On the east ude of Chili, the AiMles, 129 
miles rn bread: L« are pi3ed up to the cloLiQ%. Their 
snowy tops. tLcir fosTTiing cataracts rich pastures, and 
fmitful vales, prc-str.: many scciCb of beau ly ai,d gran- 
deur, su'jiin.iiv and horror. Kor CI'; miits south of 
latitude -4* these mouTjiaiiis arc a cl'»:7iLl desert. West 
from this l->f:y riu^rc. Cl'jiii seems !*> !>t a country gained 
from ihc sea; the ir.iriuiiie };wi» Lxd mo*ji.l2dLs appear 
lo hare bccr^ fonr^cd Iv the £'jencv cf -vw^xx. The .\ii- 
des exhilfit prt/ofof a cijTere:.: ori^-ir.. cctval with the 
vorid: thev rise abruptJv from l3.tir ly^se^. aiid do DOt 
like ibe secondary mountaiiis, contain m^niie Eubstanccs; 
ret oa ii«c summit of Desc^czjido,\lwu^VA. \o>a«, %&\iv^ 
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as anv mountain of South Americai are found various 
shells of oystersy conchs, and periwinkles, calcined or 
petrified, *^ doubtless deposited there by the waters of 
the deluge." Some of the secondary mountains arc 
entirely calcareous ; others are wholly of sea shells, very 
little decomposed.* 

Inhabiiantt.^^The population is not exactly known ; 
but the white inhabitants are supposed to be 80,000 ; the 
negroes and those of a mixed race are 240,000.t They 
are Europeans, chiefly Spaniards, Creoles, Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Mustees. By the freedom lately granted to 
their commerce, their population is rapidly increasing. 
Slaves are treated with great kindness ; often they are 
allowed such privileges, that they purchase their own 
freedom ; frequently those, who have their freedom of- 
fered them, prefer continuing with their master, where 
they are sure of support and kind treatment in sickness 
and old age. The Spaniards in general are hospitable 
and benevolent. Strangers to parsimony and avarice, 
their doors cheerfully open to the traveller, and regpret 
his departure. The pleasantness of the climate invites 
them abroad ; they are from childhood almost constantly 
on horseback, which renders them strong and active, and 
preserves them from sickness. 

Is lands. ^^The Archipelago of Chiloe is a great bay at 
the south part of Chili, extending from lat. 41<* 2o' to 44^ 
40^ S. Of these islands 32 are inhabited. Chiloe, the 
largest, is 200 miles long, and in some parts 66 broad ; 
the land is mountainous, and the rain is almost incessant. 
In autumn they enjoy 15 or 20 days of fair weather in 
succession ; but for the rest of the year, 8 days without 
Tain would be a phenomenon. Yet the islands are 
Jiealthy, and though they are not so fruitful, as the con- 
tinent, their waters supply the deficiency with abundance 
^of fish. The Spaniards have established a larg^ school 
^for the nadves ; they make good progress in learning ; 
many are converts to the christian religion, and are re- 
markable for the purity of their lives. Castro, the capi- 
tal of the islands, is in lat. 42<> 58' S. 

Indians, — Though it is probable, that North America 
was peopled from the northwest, or rather from the north- 
east part of Asia, the Indians of Chili suppose their 
forefathers came from the vr^^X. '^w vi V!kl% i^ «i;.txa¥- 
• UUoa'a voyage. \^»»\»wv«s^ 
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agant supposition ; for a chain of innumerable islands 
extends from America to the southern part of Asia. 
Accordingly, as the North American savage resembles^ 
the ferocious Tartar ; the natives of Chili resemble the 
southern Asiatics in the mildness of their character, and 
the harmony of their language. So copious, and elegant 
is their language, it has been supposed, that in some 
former period they must have enjoyed a higher degree 
of civilization than at present.* While some of their 
words resemble those of China and Thibet, others seem 
to be of Greek and Latin derivation, and of the same 
meaning. The Chilians were not hunters, nor shep- 
herds, but husbandmen. Canals, many miles in length, 
watered their fields. Their grain they reduced to meal ; 
the bran they separated with a sieve ; they used leaven, 
and baked their bread in ovens. Nine or ten kinds of 
spirituous liquor they made from grain and berries, which, 
like the Greeks and Romans, they kept in earthen jars. 
They lived in small villages ; in each was a chief, sub- 
ject to the hereditary chief of the nation. Their gov- 
ernment was a military aristocracy, resembling the feu- 
dal system of Europe. Robbery, murder, adultery, and 
witchcraft, were capital crimes; but husbands and fa- 
thers might kill their wives and children, because they 
were their masters. Oratory was a serious study from 
childhood ; it was necessary to all public honours; the 
son of a chief lost the kingdom, if he were not an orator. 
Their poetry was figurative and bold. They believed 
in a supreme God, who governed the world by subordi- 
nate spirits. They had neither temples nor idols ; they 
made no sacrifices, nor offered any kind of worship, ex- 
cepting on some great occasions, when they sacrificed 
animals, and burnt tobacco. They were superstitious, 
and attentive to signs and omens. Like other American 
tribes, they supposed the soul, at. death, went far west 
beyond the sea. Some of them believed, that the couip 
try of spirits is divided into two parts, one happy, for the 
good ; the other dismal, for the wicked. In their fune- 
rals they resemble the ancient Romans. Black was 
their colour for mourning : the nearest relations bore 
the corpse to the grave ; in the procession moumiu^ 
women surrounded the bier. The\rc\i^\excifcTi\.'^^x»^^2c\3&&^ 

* Don Ignatius MoVvusi. 
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drink and provision, and sometimes a horse, were bu- 
ried with the corpse, for its comfort on the journey to 
the place of spirits. They supposed the soul retuned 
its terrestrial attachments, and that the spirits of their 
countrymen often returned to fight those of the Span- 
iards. A stonn they believed to be the battle of these 
departed souls ; the roaring winds were the trampling 
of their horses; the thunder, their drums ; and the ligbt- 
lung, the fire of their artillery. The stars they divided 
into constellations, and were well acquainted with the 
planets. Their physicians and surgeons well understood 
medicine and anatomy. The natural day they (divided 
into twelve parts, like the Chinese, Japanese, Otaheitans, 
and some other nations. 

They are remarkably affectionate ; net a beggar is 
seen in their country. Polygamy is practised, but the 
first wife has the direction of the family. To preserve 
their health, they often bathe ; for this reason their vil- 
lages are generally on the banks of rivers. They were 
great gamesters, and played at qhess before the Spaniards 
arrived. 

The Pehuenchcs are a numerous tribe, who traverse 
the valleys of the mountains in the shepherd state of 
society, between lat. 34*^ and 37** S. They are Chilians, 
but less refined ; they use gaudy ornaments like most 
savages, and do not till the ground. Like the Tartars 
they prefer horse flesh to any other, and like Bedouins 
and Hottentots they live in tents of skins placed ifi a 
circle, which encloses their battle. 

Cojnmerce — Chili has no direct intercourse with Spdo; 
their trade is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and the In- 
dians. With the Indians they barter their less valuable 
commodities for cattle, horses, and children,* Chili 
supplies Peru with hides, cattle, fruit, hemp, wheat, and 
gold ; and receives in return various manufactures, and 
iUl the variety of luxuries, imported from Europe. The 
commerce with Paraguay is carried on by land, a dis* 
tance of 900 miles, 120 of which are through the snowsi 
and over the precipices of the Cordilleras. 

Cttiea. — St. Jago, in lat. 33«> 50' south, stands in a de- 
lightful plain. The river Mascocho passing through it 
i/i meanders, the streets crossing each other at right on* 



glesy render tibe cayotal-af Ciiliii. ittaanmL t:iiT. li«> 
population is 40,CKiOu li fairricfe loi u ^^at: tr«iac; iJ^ 
land with Buenos Arrts^ 3 'Jiil: mhssh disumi. Tsit cm 
of Conceptkffi Ik is iicu 3f ^ A I?' nuiou. maiidmg iii> fe jsn:. 
and a small river ruimui^ liiniu^ ii. 1 jit iotUMa. jti 
this, and the Oliver citkrs vi'zia: muinn; . art uiuL. iuw uij 
account of earLbquiiik^^ Tiie yujiuli^iuL ii> TyjU. XJsl 
account of the Induais, irb& urt; umsL iiMituc^ liit }i«ci|iitt; 
are trained to ums. loid itre «awc;lkaii inimiaiifiru. ivusuisL 
* as well as n^en. Ther are remariLaiuc: iin tiirMrJu^ a 
noose to catch wild biiii^ lOid utirtra- ««iVnrt>iU.. nxit maw^ 
times one another. This is tiu; muCk; ui rtnriMjpu^ jgi^ 
Tate quarrels. Amazing addi^eiis as i^Lnotoi ii» "Eunmiui; 
the noose and avoiding 'n viih a Loice. dvpou^fb, tur 
first port on this coa^ siaads is lal. 27*" wndi^ jud is 
metaphoricallj said to be the lichest. ciiT iL i^^ wvari^ 
because it stands on a gold luiue. 

PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA- 

Situation and cxtmt. 

Length 1500 > u^*-.-,^^ C Ji* k S'*- S- laaiade. 

Breadth 1000 5 ''^^^^ ^ lO^ ic 23* E. iwigitttdc- 

Boundaric** — ^BOUNDED nonh b^ /.mazoojia, east 
by Brazil, south by Patagonia, Vest bj Cidli aud Pern. 

C/ima/r^— Some parts are extremely hc»t, others pleas- 
anty the heat being assuaged by cool breezes, which be- 
gin at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Face of the country^ and •<dl^^Soim^ parts are moon* 
taioous ; others present plains of rast extent. The ftoil 
is surprisingly fertile. 

TVai/^.— This countrv is nch ; considerable trade has 
been carried on with Peru and Chili. The merchandise 
is conveyed in caravans on account of the savages, who 
retain a part of the countr}-. During the' late war, 60,000 
sheep were sold for 70 dollars ; a great part of the sheep ^ 
have 3 or 4 horns. The skins of leopards, tigers, and 
other furs, are brought from Patagonia. A bullock sells 
for a dollar ; a good saddle horse, from 50 cents to 30 
dollars.^ Some farmers have 50,000 breeding mares; 
immense herds of cattle are killed for their hides. The 
flesh is left for beasts and fowls. 

CAaracrrr.— Pride and sloth ptedoxs^uXA^ N. ^mYixv^ 

y3 
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person will rather starve than work. If they can obtain 
a puncho, they are satisfied. This is a square piece of 
cloth^ 3 yards square, with wide stripes and a yellow 
fringe. Through the middle is a hole, bound with gold 
lace. Through this they put their heads, and the cloth 
hangs loose round them. This and a ragged pair of 
breeches, is their whole dress. They will beg, rob, or 
murder, rather than work. Their amusements are rid- 
ing, fighting bulls, and dancing. 

C.hiffcifj. — Buenos Ayres is the metropolis, on the 
south side of La Plata, 1 80 miles from the sea. It is the 
resort of Europeans, who thence cross the country toPo- 
tosi, to which is a post road, furnished with post houses^ 
and change of horses and carriages. Though access to 
the citv is difficult on account of the shoals in the rirer, 
it has an extensive commerce with old Spain, Brazil, and 
other parts of the world. Southwest of the city arc 
plains, oOO miles in extent. In the city are 16 churches, 
one for the Indians. There are 5 convents, 2 monaster- 
ies, C hospitals, one for men, one for women, a foundling 
hospiial, a college, and an academy for geography, di"aw- 
ing, and navigation. The inhabitants are 33,000.* 

J/;^5/i7:sr/V*. — About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Jesuits intimated to the court of Spain, that 
the cause of their little iliccess in converting the heath- 
en, was the immorality of the Spaniards. They suggest- 
ed that were this difficultv removed whole countries 
wpuld submit to the government of Spain, and the ban- 
ner of the cross. The king listened, and orders were 
issued, ihut no Spaniard should enter the limits assigned 
these holy fathers without a /:ass from them. They be- 
gan the great work by gathering 50 wandering families, 
v.hom they formed into a little town. They persever- 
ed ; they instructed ; they soothed ; they softened ; 
they pei'buacicd the savage nations. Their success amaz- 
ed the world. Those daring tribes, who had long de- 
spised the arts of civilized society, and bid defiance to the 
artillery of Spain, were overcome by the address, sagac- 
ity, and eloquence of the Jesuits. They are satisfied p 
they magnify the peace and consolation they enjojr under 
the mild sway of these fathers. One tribe is an exam- 
ple for another, till 2,000,000 people enjoy the com- 



forts, and practise the n&cful arr-. a: korii.. Hit, "^ rrvrn 
are built, ajjriciLliurc fioarisiita. ?t.^*;--> -rr^*^ . iir^. ^^ 
tablishcd, aod in somfc iiiBiaiACC:^ 11*^ tisc-Tiir. fcr:.«- -2-^^ ■**' 
quired.* 

PORTUGUESE aMEFJC-. 
BR.\ZIL 
THIS countrr lies Drrveci. «*. 1- >' »^ '^" - 
2500 miles long. T'j' br!>ad. 

Boundan'r^. — ^Bouiidec xrit*it wj'sa. 's^t'^ t ts**- t^'^f^ 

m 

of the riyer La Pitta fcoutb. :rt jurrju'jaizy-- •rrj/'-^ %«» 
rate it from Paragiifcy aric Anm^ouic. -»r*rt, 7 2*1' '^^^ 
country, in extent ai-.G ercrj- jniyhtr^. aCTari^a^-i. rrrAj.- 
the empires of anurruixr. 

i?frrr*.— The serJemeiitt v: 'ja hxir-.u^y^^: nr*^ "C./**^^ 
Ijr on the sea coast, anc: ol tii* VAUt.\ '/ •.:**- .-*«*«»«. 
The St. Francisco for w:'rr^n^ G-rj^e*. •^j^n y^^rsiJi^ I'^'j 
the coast. The Tocomazidi*. idit? r^',*:i-.j:.t; iig»ir *^^^' 
siderablc streLiss, falls into tiit Atxaori'- »**»* t»«*. ^rj<^tt 
of the Amazon. Otberr Btreumt w; hr^ti. fxn. isrx U**, 
Parana and Parag^tajiy. 

Pofiulati'jr.. — Th* pojj'-^auvT. o: tr;-*. ^vjjjt*^ j- *^*; 
uncertain ; but the P^^-'j;^u«!:v; t** f*t-:i5.'j:j';t a :;'. ...v/', 
and the native', at 1'-.! 4.'/y-0'/. Siii-k*?. i^^i'-^*^- *-t»*. 
greater part of the it-V^-, •. 'Jut i«i*.:»«:'. at*, **u< i<- !-»«. 
irreclaimable s^va^L ur^u'r; tnt luiOtlit ft:;&«.: iuv>-.«ii4* 
and active, with Lrov li coiiijiivrioiA- *i!-f4it;n*. UMA';r. uai* 
and dark eves. 

Crf/M.— Formtrly St. Sa:vario? vw tti*; 'Jxiiv* mi* <y. 
Braul ; hut Riojanejsx/ \%^rK hoidt tiit li*b* f-MUr. i*. «« 
a large, f\-ell built <L!*y. i:fc'- t ^.o*:*: y^-.f^. 4 !i*-.*a. u«^:iial; 
and many public tdJTJcet.. •.sjjt-tii.ijy tii*.»&«. '-!•;% oi<,<- W/ m,- 
li^ion. The harbo^jr it ct^h'-ioui. ^'.rf 'y"ji'*i;f i^;. & K-f - 
tile countr\', abotijriir.j^ i!j •.::'. ij*;'.'.bi.irii.t i.tj' iv./.i:f n,. 
of life. The irjhaUtiri'.s fcr-: vouiltiv 1 -i'. i.iV^li.-ji*.; l*yfi<f 
of show and pziradc. '1 iic t-.revu tr^ ib j-irijinti bviuii'ij' 
and well paved ; it ii supijlied wiih vu'.«r! by uij a* •.<.- 
duct on the Roman plan. Tht ljiil»> bt^^ij^i ».ilt low?, inc 
rrowncd with pji-ovcs, convc;Hb, houv,*,, u!i<l *Jjijifji«.b. 
The castle of Santa Cruz, erected tm & iiujje lo^.k of 
granite, defends the harbour. In the ciiy are^maiiijlac- 
torics of sugar, cochineal, and rura. Thi* cvvj v^ xtx^.- 

• l*»ync 
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dered uuhealthy, by the neighbouring forests. The pop- 
ulation is estimated at 200,000 souls. The other cities 
are Para, and Cayta, near, the estuary of the Amazon ; 
Parnambuco, Sergippe Paraiba, and Ville Grande. St. 
Salvador stands on the bay of All Saints, has an excellent 
harbour, and a lake beliind the town renders it very se- 
cure from attack. It is also strongly fortified. 

Productions The esculent plants are sucH as are 

common in all the tropical regions of America, among 
which are the plantain, the banana, the cocoa nut, the 
chocolate nut, the yam, potatoe, cassava, with numerous 
species of gourds, and melons. Besides various kinds 
of fruit, here grow ginger, pepper, turmeric, coffee, and 
cinnamon. Medical plants of high estimation, as Indian 
pink, jalap, and the tree yielding the gum-guaiacum, 
grow here' spontaneously, and in abundance. Wood 
for ornamental cabinet work, and for dyers might be 
procured in Brazil in great variety and perfection. Va- 
rious useful manufactories have been recently establish- 
ed ; the balance of trade, has begun to be in their favour, 
and the country is rapidly rising in wealth and impor- 
tance. Their soil is rich. 

Character, — The people of Brazil are said to be sunk 
in effeminate luxury. They are carried abroad in cotton 
hammocks on the shoulders of their slaves, 40 or 50,000 
of whom are annually imported. It need not be added 
that they are lazy and proud. 

Commerce, — The commerce of Brazil is great and con- 
stantly increasing. The diamonds they annually export 
are estimated at 1 30,0001. sterling, the gold at 4,000/X)OL 
Diamonds are not known to be found in any other part 
of the world, but Brazil and Hindostan. The topax, t*^] 
precious stone, is found here. Rice, coffee, chocolate^ 
cotton, indigo, pepper of several species, sugar, tobacco^ 
hides, and drugs are exported. Of cotton they export 
annually 24,000.0p0 pounds. 

Government — This has been a province of Portugili 
but the last year, 1 808, the prince regent and royal fi^ 
ily of Portugal fled from their capital and kingdom it 
ihis country to escape the imperial butcher of the J0 
man race, Bonaparte. It may now, perhaps, be contf 
ercd as a kingdom s the first established kL the I 
jvorld. 
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GULVS'A, 

VTHICH ISCLI'DES CATXyFt. 

CAYENNE. 

IT is situated between the equator znt 51L de- 
3 of north latitude, and l5ib and 2>Ji of eas: ions:. 
65 240 miles along the sea coast, aijd extends y*'. 
rs into the count rv ; bounded north br SurLriaia. cls: 
le Atlantic ocean, south bj .Ajnazoid£.r ▼est bjGui&iic.. 
! chief town is Caen. The sea coz^t ib rtrr ioTr. iLt 
atry back rising into hills. On the i&l^nd of Careiins. 
:h is 45 miles in circuit, though it is Ttrr uiJbeiitrr. 
' have formed sfetilcments. Lnd rtiM; sugr-r iiid cof- 
; also cotton, and indigo, hz:d that kiiid cf pepptr 
;d Cayenne pepper. This marbhr spo: hts proved 
. to many victims of the late poliiicil cor.vulsioiis in 
ice. Having become the place of exUe for tijobe, 
are unacceptable to the present govtmrntLt cf 
)cey this colony must be greatly changed of late. 
t numbers, who have been the ornaments of their 
ve countr}', are banished to drag ojit their days in 
wilderness of disease and death. This province, on 
12th of January 180P, surrendered to the Portuguese, 
is now in their possession. 

DUTCH GUIANA. 
THIS proA'ince, lately taken from the Dutch by 
English, lies between 5^ and 7° north latitude, hav- 
Terra Firma west, Amazonia south, and Cayenne 

)M9ion9. — This country is divided into four govem- 
its, Surinam, Dcmarara, Berbice, and Essequibo. 
inun has a population of 3200 whites, 43,000 blacks, 
narara has lOO^OjO inhabitants. The whole popula- 

of what has been called Dutch Guiana is 180 000. 
2ivrr».— Several fine rivers water this country. The 
cquibo is at the mouth 9 miles wide, the lengtli is 
*€ than 30j miles. Surinam is three quarters of a 
t wide, navigable 4 leagues for the largest vessels, 

27 for smaller vessels. The Demarara is three 
Iters of a mile wide, where it unites with the Suri- 
I, and is navigable for large vessels 100 miles. 
oil and produce ^^-^Thit lands yield \.u«inaaBi>\^ « ^^^^ 
• coffee, coctoDy cocoat «rc noMdvatasi^ waaciSoML^ 
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It now, 1809, raises more than 15,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, and the culture of it is rapidly increasing;. Indigo, 
ginger, rice and tobacco are cultivated. This coun- 
try is remarkable for its serp€nts ; some are 30 feet long, 
and 3 feet in circumference. 

Capital, — Paramabiro is the capital of the colony. It 
stands on the Surinam, 4 leagues from the sea, lat 6* 
north. Its white inhabitants are 2000, of whom 1000 are 
Jews. There are 8000 slaves. The streets are wide, 
and planted on each side with orange and tamarind trees. 

On the same river, 70 miles from, the sea, is a villa|;e 
of Jews. 

Indiana, — ^The country round is thinly inhabited by 
Indians, a harmless race of beings. The women wear 
ornaments of silver in their ears ; both men and women 
go naked.* They paint themselves red ; sometimes they 
add curious figures in black. Missionaries have been 
sent from England to this country, and kindly received. 



ABORIGINAL AMERICA. 
AMAZONIA. 

Miles. 

Length 1200^ between S^at.oo & ^50 s. 

Breadth 960$ "^»^w^^» ; Long. SO** &70*>W. of London. 

The heat of the climate is tempered by bxeezes from 
the sea. The trees and fields are verdant through the 
year. The soil is rich and produces corn, cotton, %ugar) 
tobacco, pine apples, and various kinds of fruit. The 
forests abound with wild honey, deer, and fowls, among 
which are parrots of all colours. 

This country is inhabited by about 150 tribes of In- 
dians. Their villages are numerous. The chiefs are 
distinguished by a crown of parrot's feathers, a chain d 
tiger's teeth around their necks, and a wooden swcfd 
The men generally go naked ; but thrust a piece of CUK 
through their ears and under lips, and hang a string «i 
beads from the nose, for ornaments. They have neitliei 
temples nor priests, but worship images, which tilCj 
carry abroad with them. 

• Payne. 
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THIS is «. nt*!. rziiiir-^ ^ri if "leti. --r 



tribes of ssria^^ ttxh li-^ in zisl iziil .^iznit. xn. -^TJit 
the counlTT srwananinaiisir 3m::i:r.,-y., riiaii^n -he- ■ onir- 
try is much vzuits: zjml ^nm n-ny-y^r-T tr Jl^.^uzxc ;iax- 
allel of liiiiixiiA. t*c uc jia&nintK iurruapcs. Tear rrnrhirny 
but a m^kLilf: noftii frun. ue iSiixi n some leait* and .hia. 
thej throir c£ -mia Ji niuaii. ZiSbrcat 'OTaf^ers Iisltk 
mentionec l ri^i.t^ i£ .punr^ in iiis. •oa^t.'^ Tlie ^rpan- 
iards fomitr.T iti larriii oiia aoireA in hese rorrsts* 
which h«.Te zuildpiled in x ^mfii^oiu inaimer. Tlie 
paULgons. «J:cr dryiiii^ die hemes of their trieniiB^ trans- 
port them to the eadtem shorerand hury them lookinj; 
toward the land of their £sLthers ; hence thev have been 
supposed to emigrate from Africa. t 

ISLANDS OF SOUTH .VMERICA. 
TRINIDAD lies off the coast of Brazil ; it 
abound b in gouts, and hoga,. and sea fowl. It is nnin- 
hiibited ; the onij harbour is on the south side, wher>s 
is a beach a mile long ; among t&e ragged mountain -» 
tobacco, pursely, parsley, and mustard^ grow spontan'r- 
ouily. Lat. 20* 30' S. 

• 

TERRA DEL FUEGO. 
' THIS is the southern point of South Amcrit;e>, 
separated from the continent by the strait of M«grlUn ; 
its southern extremity is called Cape Horn. Tbr fitrnir 
of Magellan is 300 miles long ; the breadth i«( fr^ni mmv 
to 7 leagues. Many good harl>ours pcnr tr«ite t)l^ ^rni 
tioent. 

Terra del Fucgo is a froy^n, m/>iint«inoiK /ountr/ : 
the inhabitants are mi^^.r-sM': vvit^^^A^ |)$cly '*'*'^ u>** ^-/ff . 
subsisting chiefly r^ti ^h^ll &«Nj/k*^h^4 mi 4^*1 -^Vm.- 
and their huts in *t»^ Uitxtt. *A ♦ t^^yj^f Wf*f '-v'^-,»h . 
canoes vomit fUttt^xi^mft^^ii^i/^A -^ !\»**«-. ^ *'^ \ 
cluster are «Un^<, ^v^s/ty^. (/»• \y* ^ 
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JUAN FERNANDES. 
THIS island lies in lat. SS'' 32' south, long. 5^ 
vest* ftnd is 4 leagues in length. Many antiscorbutic 
plants grov wild ; plumSf apricots and peaches, planted 
fiere by Anson, are said to thrive. This island is remark" 
;ible for having been the reddence of Alexander Selkirk, 
for several vears. After his deliverance he wrote anar- 
ratlve of his solitary life while here, and gave it to Dan- 
iel De Foe« who -had eng^aged to prepare it for the press. 
Oe Fo4r fbrmedthe story of Robinson Crusoe, and re- 
turned Selkirk his papers. Selkirk was a Scotchman ; 
the chest and musket, which he carried from this island, 
jire now in the possession of his £stnuly. 

FALKLAND ISLES. 
THESE are two islands about 40 miles in diame- 
ter. The Spanish factory, the only inhabitants, are buf- 
feted with almost perpetual storms. These isles lie 
between lat. 51® and 53® S. The Spaniards of S. Amer- 
: ca banish their criminals to this inhospitable region. 

GEORGL\. 
SOUTHEAST of the Falkland isles is Georgia. 
The only vegetahffes are bumet, coarse grass and lick- 
ens. Hills and mountains of ice load the ground.* The 
island is 100 miles long, from E. to W. and 10 broad. 
I'lnglish and American ships resort here in quest of the 
sea elephant, and to take seals. On the northerlf 
side are several good harbours ; also on the S. W. part 
Lat. 54® 35' S. Long. 36® 30' W. 

WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 
BETWEEN North and South America lie these 
islands, belonging to Great-Britain, Spain, France, Swe- 
den, Holland, and Denmark. They are situated between 
lat. 9® 45' and 27° north, and longi 11® west and 16®!!/ 
east. 

Climate. — The climate of all these islands is very sim- 
ilar. The heat would be insupportable, were it notibr 
the trade winds, which rise with the sun, and the nighl 
breezes, which from the centre of the island, blow to 
every point. By the same kindness of Providence, whca 

• lABoch!e^Cc»V. 
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the sun is vertical, he collects a volume of clouds, which 
shades the inhabitants, and dissolves in rain to cool the 
air, and refresh the fields. The rain sometimes falls in 
torrents, the rivers overflow, and the low lands are drown- 
ed. They are subject to hurricanes, which in a moment 
burst upon the country ; their fields of cane are swept 
away, trees are torn up by the roots, cottages and hous- 
es are dashed in pieces ; floods of rain pour along, and 
new rivers are formed. 

/^roc/Mce-— Molasses and rum are exported in great 
quantities ; but sugar is the grand staple of these islands. 

Religion, — In the English islands the church of Eng- 
land is established ; but other religions are tolerated. 
The methodists have nearly 30 missionaHes, employed 
chiefly in the religious insti^uction of the blacks ; 13,165 
of whom, and 1775 whites belong to their societies. 
The Moravians, several years since, had more than 
16,000 souls, under the care of their missionaries. In 
Antigua were 5465, St. Kitts 80, St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John's 10,000. 

Inhabitants — These islands are inhabited chiefly by 
masters and their slaves. Europeans settle here to amass 
a fortune from the sweat and blood of the Africans. The 
wealth of a planter is calculated according to the num- 
ber of his slaves. A small piece of land, Saturday, and 
Sunday, are allowed a negro family to obtain their sub- 
sistence. Others allow their slaves a certain portion of 
corn, salt herring, or pork each day. The remaining 
expense is a cap, shirt, small clothes, and blanket. 

EMPIRE OF HAYTI, OR SAINT DOMINGO. 
THIS island demands the first mention in the 
enumeration. Here the circumstances of the inhabitants 
are entirely changed. The white man, who lived in af- 
fluence and pleasure, who rioted on the miseries of his 
slaves, has passed away, as the shadow of the dial. 
Those, who toiled in despair, and breathed in sighs, 
have risen to independence and empire. The master, 
whose heart was despotism, whose look was terror, and 
whose hand was death, has fallen a bloody sacrifice ; his 
once trembling slaves have seized the spoils^ awd ^\:^ ^^- 
galing themselves at his luxurious )aow^. '^^^^ ^"^^ 
the first European settlement o£ tVv^ Is^^nn N^ ^^^^^^ ^ "^^ 
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here :j:c «Muir sons of Afiicat provoked to madness hy 
Vmch barbariiy, have firet shaken off their galling 
chains^ and assumed a name and rank among the gov- 
trniments of the world. Id 1790 the population amount- 
ed to ^.Sol white mem and ahout 480,0 JO slaves ^ the 
free mulattoes were estimated at 24,000.* 

The naiioiial assemhlv of France determined, that the 
mulattoes should vote for representatives. The whiter 
objected : o(XX> slaves and mulattoes marched into the 
city of Cape Francois* and the white men, women, and 
children* were massacred. Fleets and armies sailed 
from Europe to support their friends ; thousands fell by 
sword and pestilence. One regiment of 1000 men in 3 
months was reduced to 300 ; the 96th regiment per- 
ished to a man ; of 13^000 troops, only SOOO were left 
alivo.^ Finally^ the slaves have triumphed ; they have 
established a government ; they have opened their ports 
of commerce, and a man of Africa is their emperor ; so 
will prohably triumph the slaves of otlier islands and 
suies. This island is 4.0 miles long, and 120 broad; 
he: ween lax, 57* and 30* north, and long. 1** and 7** east. 

BRITISH WEST-INDIES. 

JAUAICA. • 

Tins is a noble island ; its centre is in lat. 18** 
'•' north ; its length is 150 miles; its medial breadth, 
4v^, containing 3^340,000 acres. In the island are 3 coun- 
ties, CO parishes* 33 towns and villages, 291,400 inhab- 
it.'ints* of whom 30,000 are white persons. 

Sugar is the most ^-aluable production, of which are 
made annually about 70,000 tons. The island also yields 
about 4,000,000 gallons of rum, and 2,000,000 pounds of 
coffee in a year. Molasses, cocoa, ginger, and drugs, 
are among their valuable exports. A hundred streams 
water the island ; a ridge of mountains f^om east to west 
divides it into two parts. 

BARBADOSS. 

This island is the most easterly of all the Caribbees, 
in long. 16« east, lat. IS** 10' north. It is 21 miles long, 
and 14 broad, containing 106,470 acres. In 1786 the 
population was 18,167 whites, and 62,953 blacks. Here 
is a college well endowed. 

• Edwards. f ^Piakertoii. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHERS, OR ST. K1TTS. y 

This isle is in lat. 17^ north ; it is 20 miles long, and 
7 broad. The name was given it in honour of Christo- 
pher Columbus, who discovered it. Beside sugar, it 
produces cotton, ginger, and tropical fruit. The pop- 
ulation is supposed to be 6000 whites and 36,000 slaves. 

ANTIGUA. 

Antigua lies in lat. 17^ ; it is 50 miles in circuit, and 
contains 59,838 acres. It exports cotton and tobacco. 
In 1774 the inhabitants were 2590 whites, and 37,808 
blacks. The legislature of this island have set the no- 
ble example of alleviating the miseries of their slaves, by 
allowing them trial by jury ; they have also encouraged 
the propagation of the gospel among their slaves. 

MARTINIQUE. 

Martinique, taken by the English from the French, 
Feb. 24, 1809, is one of^flargest of the Caribbee isl- 
ands, between lat. 14^ oinhNH N. 22 leagues S. by £. from 
Guadaloupe ; it is 60 «iUHlong and 30 broad. The in- 
land part is hilly, and siC&al rivers enrich the soil. Be- 
side sugar, the island produces indigo, cotton and ginger. 

GRENADA. 

This island lies in lat. 12^ north, and 30 miles south- 
west from Barbadoes. It is 30 miles long, 15 broad, and 
contains 80,000 acres. St. George is the capital. In 
1785 the whites were 1000, the people of colour 1115, 
the slaves 23,926. 

DOMINICA. 

It lies in lat. 16^ north ; it is 28 miles long, 13 broad. 
Columbus discovered it on Lord's day ; hence its name. 
It produces cotton, and the best fruit in the West-In- 
dies. In 1788 the whites were 1236, blacks 15,412. 
On the island are several volcanoes. 

ST. VINCENTS. 

This isle, in lat. 13^, is 24 miles long, 18 broad, and 
eontains 84,000 acres ; 23,000 of which arc possessed by 
the English, and as many by the native Charaibes. The 
whites are 1450, slaves 11,853. 

NEVIS. 

^ This is a mountain rising from the ^e^,^ *i.V TKs\fc'«k\Tv 
circuit ; the whites are 600, blacWa \0^<5iOO. 

Montaerrat contains 30,000 acTe%, >ae\Tv^^ xK^ft'Sk'' 
diameter ; two thirds of it are baTrexiTcvoMTvXa^Tvs, 
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Barbuda is 20 miles by 13. The inhabitants are far- 
mers, and raise provisions for the neighbouring isles. It 
belongs to the Codring^on family ; the inhabitants arc 
1500. 

Mariagalante^ one of the Caribbee islands, taken from 
the French in March, 1808, was so called from the name 
of the ship, in which Columbus discovered it, in 1493. 
It is 13 miles long and 3 broad. It produces coffee, cot- 
ton, and sugar, and is in a high state of cultivation. 

jingutUa is 50 miles long, 10 broad. The people are 
employed in husbandry and liaising cattle. 

BERMUDAS OR SOMERs' ISLANDS. 

They lie in lat. 32® 30*, 400 leagues easterly from 
Carolina.* They are said to be 400, only a few can be 
inhabited. The principal island, 20 miles long and 2 
broad, is very populous; containing 15 or 20,000 souls. 
The climate is delightful,"^ and the soil productive. 
There are 3 clergymen, and 9 churches ; one for pres- 
byterians. The people are irreligious, seldom going to 
church, except to attend a ftmeral, to have a child bap- 
tised, or to hear a stranger. In 1793 they possessed 270 
vessels. 

LUCAYA, OR BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

These arc situated between lat. 21*» and 28** north. 
They are said to be 500 in number ; 26 are large and 
tertlie. Indian corn, peas and beans, yams, plantains, 
and bananas, thrive well in these islands ; and cotton 
is produced in great abundance. On one plantation of 
32 slaves, 19 tons of cotton have been produced in a year. 
CoiTec, cocoa, pimenta, pine apples, and all tropical 
IVuits, grow well here. Of these islands Pi*ovidence is 
the second in size, being 36 miles long, 16 broad, and 
for a long time was the only one, which was inhabited. 
Nassau is the chief town. The inhabitants of Harbour 
island are remarkable for their longevity. Bahama pro- 
duces cotton and Indian wheat, and is 84 miles long, 9 
broad. These islands are rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, wealth, and commerce. 

Trinidad, — This isle is 80 or 90 miles long, and 40 or 
50 broad, lat. 10° north. This island is not visited with 
hurricanes. The population is 28,477, of whom 19,709 
are slaves^ and 1232 are^ndians. 
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Cura99ou or Curacao, is a barren island of the Carib- 
bean sea, 25 leagues from the continent of S. America. 
Sugar and skins are the principal articles of commerce. 
The island has lately been taken by the English from 
the Dutch ; it is 30 miles long, 10 broad. Lat. 12^ N. 

SPANISH WEST-INDIES. 

Cuba lies between lat. 20^ and 23^ 30^ north, 70a 
miles long, 70 broad. The inhabitants are 30,000 whites, 
and 25,000 slaves. Great quantities of bees-wax, tobac- 
co, and sugar, are exported. Here is not one naviga- 
ble river; but many brooks, and 148 lakes, in which are 
abundance of fish. On the coast is plenty of tur- 
tle. 

J'orto Rico is 100 miles long, 40 broad, lat. 18^ north ; 
it is fertile, but unhealthy. In 1778 the population wa^ 
80,000, of whom only 6530 were slaves. 

Margaretta, 24 miles from Terra Firma, lat 1 1® SO' 
north, is 40 miles long and 40 broad. It is inhabited by 
mulattoes and original i^ativcs. 

FRENCH ISLANDS. 

Guadaloufic — The centre of this island is in lat. 16** 
3G' north, and is about 80 leagues in circuit. In this 
island is a volcano. 

St, Lucia is watered with pleasant rivers, and abounds 
in good timber. It is 23 miles long, 12 broad ; lat. 14^ 
north. 

Tobago is fertile, and well watered, 32 miles long, 9 
broad ; lat. 1 1 ^ north. 

St. Bartholomew and Deseada, are inconsiderable isl- 
ands, but in war, they harbour numerous privateers. 

DUTCH ISLAND. 
»SV. Ruatatia is a mountain rising from the ocean, 29 
miles in circuit, lat. 17** 29' north; population 5000 
whites, and 15,000 blacks. 

ISLAND OF SWEDEN. 
^SV. J3arr/t o/omrw.-— This is one of the Caribbce isl- 
ands, 20 miles in circuit, and 30 N. of St. Christo- 
phers. It has a good harbour, and was ceded to the 
Swedes, in 1785. Lat. 17* 36' N. 

o 2 
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DANISH ISLANDS, 

Si. noma* bckmgs to Dennuirk, and lies in lat IB^ 
noithyis 15 miles in circuity and has a safe harbour. 

St. CraLcj or Sania Cruz is unhealthy^ 30 miles l(Higy 
8 broad. It is in a high state of cultivation, producing^ 
annually SO or 40,000 hogsheads of sug^. The inhab- 
itants are SOOO whites, and 30,000 blacks. The Danish 
king has wisely forbid the importation of any more slaves. 
Those now there, are instructed by gospel ministers ; 
many hare embraced the chiisUan faith, and the island 
prospers. The Moravian missionaries are doing g^reat 
good to these poor Africans. In 1805, the negroes of 
the Danish islands under their care were 10,575. Be 
instructed, O ye rulers of the world, by this divine ex- 
ample ; have mercy on the children of Africa, and save 
your people from the insurrection of their slaves. 



EUROPE. 

Situation and extent. 



Miles. 



length 3300* > ClOoW.&65<>E.long.fr.Lon. 

Breadth 2350 J *>«^^««» \ 350 & 72« N. latitude.! 

Boundaries — BOUNDED north by the Frozen ocean, 
east by Asia, south by the Mediterranean sea, and west 
by the Atlantic ocean. It contains about 2,500,000 
square miles.f 

Climate, — This is a fair portion of the globe. It it 
not scorched with heat, like a great part of Africa and 
Asia ; it is not benumbed with cold, like the same lati- 
tudes of America. 

Rivers and moun tains. ^^The Volg^ the Danube, the 
Dnieper, the Rhine, and Elbe, are her noblest rivers« 
Tne Alps, the Pyrenees, the Haemus, and Appcnnines, 
are her most lofty mountains. 

Religion, — ^The Christian religion prevails through 
Europe, excepting in Turkey, and there two thirds of the 
people are of the Greek church. The people of Europe, 
denominated christians, are probably 145 millions.f 

5«V7ic^«.— Wherever the gospel has been received^ 
civilization, industry, morality, knowledge, and happi- 
ness, have prevailed. This has been particularly evi^ 

* Reichard makes the Iei^;ih S600 ; Gadesbv in his geography mak^ 
it oojj cmo mUf. t rinkcitota. 



It in Eorsfpc. ^im&UBii*r s,^ - wfr^ -. : ik>i: .• f . t^f* 
which c^^t:rT fiurtn^ ^, .« ous^^mt . -^ 

her elc"riCfDI. tXlM i: B!? tiusr i4*4*->r <..■ .»*•_ y.iw. 
■e hasoEL uotirpi iLii'i'iav i»r' !»tiirnii»c^ tM#to^-c^ 

the dtfc^iniciani:' o~ l^vreotsniu lae Im- umsid fi«A« 
went tniCT TUifl rt ia* -tjs-rr i.i m i^^u:^re^ ». c- 

I'd- "» t *t tn -31* -frrr-nan )«^i. ifciwwn aa: j-** i' ' .^bt 
4.'/ X Tilt ;r^i»r !»•% JKiTTUfsr. •rarma. irtm »: 
'.: '1' oit -if 'iR TiitM' nruinfuitfvu: vuwuir- o Li- 
^. 7r:nx "nn i.iic. ifE|r*fti ti" •>! &i. i jl -wir * »irr; 
i.T£ •nTv^itn '.III swt snit i nnn wni^. -o. tuwjavuii. 
frjr_ii*r2niduir :tR mttnfst ".-Ofi- thus -o' tif^**. isrt»ui»- 
» i."^ ri»"»"*^ji viii 11 n I*. iv»riLi. ^/i^tr^ ai* -va^isiiOtt 
■. ii pu'r.iviLaiT iiui^-tri. in vnituiif ruuu snit umiermr 
[g*:fc -p ui:.i li*^ tinniiir tiit mxys* cairnif vu-ia tr iii^ 
i iLiisnr ?*^"u:iniU5 laa z:vimieiaaBx:L top tea skt- 
trfiiit KiL^ mil i:iuaii%'Bf ic lilt ::!mnr.f> iv"tiis hbudc- 
^ of lit i:ta. 21 -ait-^ vissttv :^IS. -nuiitmia n Ttoca? 'trili*. 
kls «c i fci £«^:;i»tTiit "lut uwjnri ic XrinnB^ k ixxmisr 
miai« -1 tir» ii iiiuiihinra- huc g mnhii mg in il £ niat- 
cf iiriT T!:i-ni»ir*. Tut lU'^w mmt^ tr i.cn:rsi«rr 

rrtiri - *- . ."■:'-. t *«t "jl * : LtLJ :• l"j • c-f •. ri 1 It ir.r:i : tl.'. ?_ 
it -t> :: ^^-I'TT- i.r; i t :•: :i.i.£ . n Brrrjir:!:: :s 

.-:t. 'ho-j?}: i-.i •uii.tt^r* irt cf-.e:. tivtrrr. The c*.i- 
c of Nonriv is scfiercd by ibc vipour* cf ih^- occi^r. ; 
'.r.TT.f.rk ibe cold is '.crribir : in Iceland turf is eui i^ 



but the Ejdar. TheGiomme is the prL.£ip^ ri 
-- -; ' Norway. It is not navigsibie, but 5 3.0X' ^^^es. ul 

float down its current to Fredericst&di. Ijikes 2 
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Manufactures and eommercr. — ^There arc ma 
tures of iroHt wool, and leather. From Judjjkd 
wick, and Holstein, grain is exported. From H 
horses and cattle are sent to Holland. Norwar c 
wood, hides, silver, copper, and iron. Iceland se 
cd liHh, hawks, and cider-down. 

jinimaU^^Th^ horses of Norwav and Icelai 
small ; those of^olstein and Oldenburg are large 
I^planders have tamed many rein-deer, yet th 
numerous in their wild state. In their forests are 
beavers, elks, foxes, gluttons, and wolves. 

Character and fiofiulation The vassalage of thi 

ants continues in Denmark proper ; they are disj 
idle, and dirty. The oppression of the govemn 
fatal to industry, enterprijse, patriotism, and mora 
a person sell his estate, one third of the price g 
the king. Large tracts of fertile land in the isl 
Zealand have been offered to the king in lieu of the 
The king generally refuses the offer, compellii 
proprietors to supply the deficiency of the lands 
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Iceland is 360 miles long, and 200 broad, between 
64*> and 67^ N. The coast is indented with bays 
creeks. Iceland is famous for its hawks ; but of 
wild animals the white or polar bears are most dreai 
They arrive fi'om Spitzbergen or Greenland, upon 
ands of ice, which are stranded on the coast. Bei 
the mischief of importing these frightful visitants, tl 
huge masses of ice chill the air, stop vegetation, and 
months, till they are dissolved, produce famine in 
neighbourhood. Ridges of lofty mountains traverse 
country ; some of them are blazing volcanoes, ot] 
are wrapt in everlasting snows, presenting the dis 
prospect of perpetual winter, and the blended hon 
of contending frost and fire. The people are all Lui 
rans, very serious and devout. They never pass a ri 
or other dangerous place, without previously taking 
their hats, and imploring the divine protection. 'W 
they have accomplished their object, they return tha: 
When they meet together, instead of spending t! 
time in idle chat, they employ themselves in read 
The master ofWie house begins, and others read in t 



SWEDEN. 

Situation and extent. 



Miles. 



Length 1550 > , . CLat. 55^ & 70« N. 

Breadth 600»5 o^tween ^Lo^g. io<> 8c 30^ E. 

The contents in square miles has been estimate! 
308,912, containing about 15 souls to a square mile 
eluding Swedish Pomerania, which contains 1440 sqi 
miles, and 103,345 inhabitants. 

Boundaries. — THIS counjry is bounded south 
southwest by the Baltic sea, the Sound, and the Gates 
"west by the mountains of Norway, north by Lap! 
and east by Russia. 

Divisions — Sweden is divided into 28 provinces 
in Sweden proper, three in W. E. and S. Gothl 
six in West Norland, one in West Bothnia, sb 
Swedish Lapland, two in east Bothnia, four in Finl 
one in Swedish Pomerania. 

C/ima/e.— The middle region of this country hi 
dreary winter ; the gulf of Bothnia freezes. In 
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ihcm pan liie beccfa disappears, thf aai: inrrof is*. 
further Bonh the birch uioni dea^? m^ fr«?E-. . :>::. 
tden is bciJihr : maav pf rsoi^r i:v-^ it .- . c- 1 . . .ir.- 

e to 120 Biid j27 rears o; l.?c 

acr if :hi cvuKr-^i: ci.c. /.'---i*'-:/?::- — Tiv. rc'Zinr'" 
manr romantic TirosT>e?.i5- o: t'lueiiS!--. laiitTi T.:_:»in:r. 
am&. foamiiip cuUkrur-.b. {rii>"n^'' irivt?3i^ 3*iin>ir..t:'i:- 
LS« aad fruiiful iiciii!. t>wju*:i i. v.rl .:iunTJit-ic- 
lucing- rrt- clil- bu'jf^ . lUit viisa; JlL I'^u nmi-f 
celebr&ied : vit: :.f JuriJUi h h: ^r-iiuiii. u*.i-ri. ii 
manuficrurt of -2 s t^ivu.. k.-y. jiivr-Ls u*^ tmninv.-'fL 
iilvcr iidi.e. t^'. £i::.ii:^.4 titun. iviiiiu::t!i :r;.j"; i 

annum. 

\'a:frt. — Sweden L* well wazered. T'm luiiii: -st: 
iS along the kinzdom. tcjmiz'j ^rvi jrilii*. anilmiii 
Finland. The Baric «ca. n^Ld^.^iir «?i:i:?» ncr rlisvin. 
rivers are rapid and abouud w'rJi d.ii: : mi:. «•."*! 
ngs are numerous. 

hu7irai7i4. — ^The counrrv is mourtiiincas ■, zhf. "Hn- 
1 chc.in divides Sweden and Swcii'th La-ldZfi trim 
way. Swaksu is the hijjfaest of their ir. our. tains : 
ttwik is 6000 feet above the sea. 
cresrs. — A large portion of tiic ccuntry i=* co7'-r*d 
I forests. By this niecns the mines &re c'neapl/ 
ught. 

rjtnmrrce, — The waters of Sweden arc fAvonrsiMr for 
e ; on their canals new cities havr ii>eii ; thf ir for- 
I oommerce is extensive. Vitxexyu v^s^rN arr ^1- 
;d to carry to Sweden nothing hiif flK:ir r^.vn i>rfA\\f 
s, and then must pay hcjivy duties, TiOf r^yjuirfd r.r 
r own citizens. This brings ;«iirtu»ll7 -a million 'lo! 
to the public treasury. Thftir wr/,^ (uk^Ac^*. '^^ft,-. 
>rics, employ !»///> har.<'.^ , •ir.^.».' rfijr.^T. / . (/'* 
nimalM.—^'\'\ •: !.'>; ,':* ♦••. *.v » v^ 'V •'="' •/ '-' 

.^ • ■/'.*■ a^ .' ^ . r »'» f 

^ ^ • / r ■ ■ ^ ■ i. . .. • 

. . . ...;.-.. * / / 
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r5»5or c.r« employed in mining. The Swedes arc 
ruif :. r.oi 'liiiRioiis, seldom guilty of atrocious crimes, 
c.-^rrf c: in their judgment, iond of convivial cntertain- 
rr.cr:>. znd daring in battle. The cold of Lapland has 
produced a diminuuve race, with large heads, narrow 
e\f>, black hair, and swarthy complexions. Some of 
:rc:"a ire fixed in villages, and chieRy occupied in fishing. 
A rar: cf ihem lead a wandering, pastoral life, dwell « 
i.^ :ir/iS, ard are supported by their rein-deer, and a 
<r..-:y aid from eggs of water fowl, game, and bread. 
Trf :r clothing is from the skins of their deer. They 
^re harmless, but ignorant and superstiiious. The peo- 
ple of Sweden proper are frank, honest, and hospitable) 
ii:sir.v.a;i'.ig arid pleasant in their manners ; well made 
ar.d ro>i;st. They are remarkable for having different 
. hirac icrs at lUfforent periods. They seem now to have 
i^st :hi: valov.r, which once made their name a terror 
:o remote nci'.ions, and shook the foundations of mighty 
i:"nTi:*cs. AVomen row on the water, thresh grain, hold 
•he ]"iOiigh, and perform other labours of the farm. 

-T/.-./i: •■:•.. — The standing army arc 12,700, beside 
:" i.r^.^O, who ure partly supported by government, and are 
;ihviivs readv (o march at the command of theii* sever- 
ti.^n. Twenty-four ships of the line, and twelve frigates, 
. omoose the Swedish navv. 

I.('tir\i'::^.^^The Swedes in general learn to ref.d, and 
i>.c greater part to write. In all the large towns, and 
many country places are schools, where arithmetic, his- 
;nry, and geography, are taught. Every child receives 
:i religious education from the schoolmasters and clergy. 
The government has established a commission for the 
1 xpress purpose of perfecting this system, convinced that 
public felicity depends on the religious education of 
children. At Upsal is an university of 500 students; it 
Lunden is another of oOO ; a third is at Abo of 500. In 
the kingdom are twelve literary academies, most of 
which publish memoirs of their transactions. 

Toivns. — Stockholm is the capital of Sweden ; it standi 
on a strait, which communicates between the Baltic and 
Maelar lake. Occupyhig 7 islands, vessels enter th#J 
heart of the town. The harbour is frozen 4 months inii 
year ; 6 or 700 vessels are employed in its commeResJ 
some of the churches make a iinc* appearance ; tiie pop] 



Mlation i:> 75,417, lat. 59* 2(/ nonh, long. 18*6' cast. 
(iottenburjL>; contains 18 or 20 thousand InhabitdDts ; Up- 
sal, 3 thousand ; Carlscrona, 1 1 thousand. 

Govcrnment.^^ln 1772 a revolution was accomplished 
iii three days without a drop of blood. The people u.'^h- 
ing under the tempest of anarchy, and to<:&ed on the 
billows of party i*age> were glad to shelter themselves 
from ruin in the calm of a high toned monarchy. 

Religion, — The established religion is Lutheranism. 
All other religions are tolerated on certain conditions. 
Jews are tolerated onlv in Stockholm, and a few other 
places. Those Swedes, who abandon their own religion, 
lose all civil privileges, and arc sent into banishment. 
The Swedes are remarkably united in their religion, and 
have a mortal aversion to popery. Their churches arc 
neat and handsome. The morals and piety of their cler- 
pjy have rendered them very dear to the people ; it would 
not be prudent for the king to make them his enemies. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
THIS is perhaps the most extensive gOA'emmentj 
that has ever existed. 

I-cngth 4800 > . C22° 20' Sc 186° 20' E. long. 

Breadth 1200*5 "^^^^^^'^ ^44° 40' & 72° N. lat. 

Face of the coMnrri/.—y Russia is divided into two great 
parts by the Oural mountains, which separate Siberia 
rit>m the other part of Russia. The part of Rusaiay west 
of these mountains, is a vast plain, gently falling^ to the 
westward. The northern part is sdniost covered widi 
marshy forests, little "Udaptcd to cultivation. The aeutlMnii 
pun along the Volga to the Caspian and sea of Aioph' 
the finest portion of Russia. Sibeiia, on the eaAoIti 
l)nr<il mountains, is also a level country ; but graduaL/ 
rising toward the south, it finally forms a chain of mou^ 
tains on the borders of China. East of the Enessy to i 
!akr of Baikal, the country is almost one entire fore; 
proceeding further cast, the climate becomes more 
icre ; it is a dismal country. 

UiviHions. — In 1775 this great empire was divided 
three grand divisions ; these were subdivided into ft ^ 
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number of counties or goyemmcnts for the administra- 
tion of justice. 

MneraU ^Beside marble and coal, Russia affords 

some silver, and gold, and copper ; also lead and iron. 

Lakes. — ^This is a country of lakes. The Ladoga i& 
the largest in Europe, 1 16 miles long, and 70 broad. By 
the Neva it sends its waters to the Baltic The Onega 
lake is 132 miles long, 50 broad, and sends its waters 
into Ladoga by the river Tver. It receives the water o 
Ilmen lake by the Volkov. The lake of Altin or Altay 
is 80 miles long, and is the head of the river Oby. The 
lake of Bsdkal is 400 miles long, 20 broad. The Cas- 
pian sea is properly a lake. Many salt lakes fiimish a 
great part of the empire with salt. 

CUmatej-'^A great variety of climate must be found in 
so extensive a country. At Petersburg, only two months 
are entirely free from snow. The Russians far exceed 
us in their method of warming their houses. An oven 
is built in the room with several flues ; a moderate faggot 
is put in, which bums ull the black smoke is evaporated; 
then the flues are stopped, and the room retains its 
waiTiith for 24 hours. These ovens are very convenient 
for cooking, and the saving of fuel is immense. By open- 
ing and shutting the flues, the degree of heat may be 
regulated at pleasure. In the south part of Russia, the 
longest day is 15 hours and a half; in the north, the sun 
is visible for two months. 

/'rcc^z/ce.— Agriculture is very little understood in this 
countiy. The chief produce of a Russian farm is wax 
and honey. Trees are cut down in the fcM-ests, sawn in- 
to a number of parts, holes are bOred through them, 
which are stopped up at each end, excepting a small hole 
for the entrance of the bees. Here the farmer soon finds 
a rich treasure. A strong metheglin is their conmion 
drink. The mushrooms, which grow spontaneously, are 
considered a relief to the poor, and a delicacy for the 
rich. In the market of Moscow 1000 waggon loads of 
them are sold in a year. Plums grow as far north as lat 
49** ; cherries extend to 55**; in tJ&e south, vines are cul- 
fivated ; at Moscow they have excellent asparagus. In 
the northern parts agriculture is hardly known. In the 
central regions of the empire, they raise summer and 
winter grain, Indian com, barley, rice, and potatoes. 
opsj madderi woad, and ^aSroii, ^to^ ^jtMi. 
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/J/v^r*.— The Volga is the prince of European rivers. 
Its length is 1700 miles, with no falls, and few shoals ; it 
is navigable for vessels to Tver. Through a long space 
it is the boundary between Europe and Asia. The Don 
or Tanais after a course of 800 miles, falls into the sea 
of Asoph. The Dnieper falls into the Euxine, after a 
a course of 1000 miles. The Dniester has a course of 
600 miles, and falls into the Euxine at Akerman. It is 
the boundary between European Turkey and Russia. 

Mountains, — Russia is rather a level country. From 
Petersburg to China, hardly a mountain is seen ; and 
from Petersburg to the north of France, not a hill is vis- 
ible. The chain of Olonetz in Europe extends 900 miles 
north. The Uralian mountains reach from the 50th to 
the 67th degree of north latitude. 

Forests.'^^lii Russia are immense forests of pine, fir, 
beech, oak, ash, poplar, and cedar. 

Commerce. — ^The exports are timber, fish, iron, hemp, 
flax, sail cloth, and grain. The principal imports are 
wine, spices, fruit, and fine cloth. The inland navigation 
is remarkable. By the canal of Vishnei-Volotchok goods 
may be conveyed without landing them from Astracan 
to Petersburg, 1434 miles, or from the Caspian to the 
Baltic. Excepting for 60 miles goods are conveyed by 
rivers from the borders of China to Petersburg.* 

Pofiulation and character, — ^The population of Russia can- 
not be exactly ascertained ; it is estimated at 36,000,000. 
Among so many tribes or races of men, customs are very 
different. There are not less than 16 different nations in 
the Russian empire. Thei||| are subdivided into various 
tribes. Little is known concerning many of them ; some 
of their names have been rarely seen in history or geo- 
graphy. The Laplanders would appear amiable, were 
not their persons- ugly and disfigured with dirt. The 
Slcavonic Russians are grave, goodnatured, and saga- 
cious ; their gestures are lively and impassioned. The 
charms of their women early expire ; their fine complex- 
ions are destroyed with paint. The Russians are patient 
in suffering, and hospitable to strangers. The warm 
bath is their remedy in all diseases. 

Military. -^The Russian troops amo\uvl\o W^^^^ %\2KiX. 
150,000 are necessary for the ^^rmoxA m ^^ ^\m«^\s^ 
The Beet of the Baltic is 36 ahip^ o^ ^Jcift V»R^ i«v^^ 
of the Euxine 12. 
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ZiV^ns/airf ./— As in other countries, so here science fol- 
io ved the introduction of the gospel. There are univer- 
sities at Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiew. An imperial 
academy is established in Petersburg ; also a military 
academy for the instruction of officers and artists. A 
number of schools have been founded for the education 
of the lower class ; but the progress of religion and sci- 
ence have been slow ; a great part of Russia is yet in a 
state, little removed from barbarism. Advocates receive 
no education to prepare them for their appearance in the 
courts ; any man, who will pay the fees of office, may 
be an attorney ; any man, who can find a client, pleads 
at the bar. The judges are equally ignorant. So low is 
the state of morals, that crimes are not disgraceful in the 
most responsible officere. If they arc detected in a lie, 
they may be angry, but are not ashamed ; a judge may 
be seen with an iron collar round his neck, and cli:dncd 
to the bench on which he sits administering justice, for 
having the day before connived at smuggling. Yet he b 
not shunned by others, nor ashamed liimself. No gen- 
tleman studies Latin or Greek ; learning is held in con- 
tempt.* "'^ 

Toivns, — Moscow, the ancient capital, contains 200,000 
inhabitants; and Petersburg, the present capital, 170,000. 
Astracan has 70,000, Cronstadt 60,000, and Kollona 6O,OQ0 
souls. Tobolsh is a fine city on the Tobol in Siberia. 
The inland traffic between Europe and China passes 
through tins place ; the inhabitants are 15,000. It is a 
thousand miles E. of Petersburg. Lat. 58** 12' N. 

Government, — The empemr is absolute, but must be 
of the Greek church; the provinces are ruled by govern- 
ors, appointed by him. The spirit of the government is 
military ; nobility is respected, according to its rank in 
the army. 

CwnowV/e*.— Sibeiia is full of ancient sepulchres of an 
unknown people ; their instruments and arms were cop- 
per. The bell at Moscow weighs 336,000 pounds ; or 
168 tons. In Siberia are found the bones and teeth of the 
Mammoth. 

Beligion. — The established religion in Russia is that of 
the Greek church, which does not materially differ from 
tlie Roman catholic. They keep four great fasts in a 
rear, during which they taste no animal food. They also 
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Polisii pruviiicet ui# J--5..-1: ^;-r :..t-..:. i_. :-r-- _'^-:-- 
ion iss Pci'H-n . Til* .-'.;: r: .: _^. . . ^:. .-: i^ .-xicr*- 
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them. Should a paitni. ii. pu.^isiuii^- j.»i ciiii^.. dt^TTtw 
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vant, at the conimajid t-f iLc liLiiitr. Cn:::;ntb of nuj-. 
riaj^c arc made by Uit jjartiiis, i.or mbv tlie ciiijdrtu ob- 
ject. On tlic weddihfj day ihe biicit is croviied -niih a 
garland of wonnwood, exprcssinj^ the biiuiT2C>s, Avhich 
often attends the married state. The Ru^biim Imsbaiids 
are unkind and cruel to a provcrb.f 

hlandn. — The isle of Cronstadt in the gulf of rin. 
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iMid is stnmgl^ fisnified, and the chief station of the Rus-" 
sian fleet. Spitzbergen extends 3Q0 miles from the south 
Cape, lat. 76^^ 3'J north, where coal is found ; the valleys 
are always full of snow ; a colony from Archan^l is sup- 
ported there ; the only vegetable is a willow two inches 
high. 

POLAND. 
THOUGH this has ceased to be an independent 
country, it is too often mentioned in history, and conver- 
sation, to be omitted in this work. 

Boundariea.'^lt is bounded N. by the Baltic sea, the 

Sulf and province of Livonia ; E» by European Russia ; 
. by Little Tartary, Moldavia, and Hungary, W. by Ger- 
many. Miles. 

bA ITo] ^^'^^^ l*t- «° ">d 5^* N. 

Face qf the country The country in general is re- 
markably level. In Lithuania are vast forests ; in other 
parts are hills, and toward the Carpathian chain are 
mountains. 

fVaters.'^The principal rivers are the Warta, a branch 
of the Oder ; the Vistula, which rises in the Carpathian 
mountains, visits Cracow, Warsaw, and Thorn, and below 
Dantzic, falls into the Baltic ; the Bug, a branch of the 
Vistula, and the Pregel on whose banks rises the city of 
Koningsberg. Lakes are numerous. 

Climate, '■^In the north winters are severe, and the har- 
bours are frozen. The soil is various ; in many parts are 
raised great quantities of grain. Their pastures produce 
a large breed of cattle ; in the forests of Lithuania is the 
ferocious wild ox, called urus ; also many wild animals, 
as the bear, wolf, boar, and lynx. 

Minerala. — ^Near the Carpathian mountains are mines 
of copper, lead, and iron. Near Cracow are vast mines 
of rock salt. They are 743 feet deep, about a quarter of 
a mile wide, and more than a mile and a quarter in length. 
The salt is clear and bright as crystal ; the sight is grand. 
A village of miners under ground ; the lofty arched rood; 
numerous columns glittering like massy rubies, emeraldsy 
sapphires, and diamonds ; the splendor blazing from ev- 
ery part of the mine delights the visitants, and they com- 
pare it to the magnificence of heaven. Amber is foimd 
in abundance. 
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inhabitanta^^'^The Poles are sprightly ; the higher 
clftss are brave, active, and enterprizing, but rash and 
wanting in perseverance ; the peasants are in a state of 
servile debasement In this country Jews are numerous. 

Of this country Russia possesses Lithuania, and the 
provinces between the Bug and Dniester. Like the rest 
of the country, it has the appearance of poverty ; it con- 
tains nearly 5,000/X)0 souls. Wilna is the principal 
town, in wluch is an university. Of this plundered coun- 
try Austria possesses Galicia and Lodomina, with some 
other districts. The universities of Cracow and Lunberg 
have been reestablished. 

Polish Prussia, with the country on the shore of the 
Baltic, is equal to all Prussia beside. The cities of War- ' 
saw and Dantzic enrich -these provinces. The Poles are 
oppressed and poor ; their villages are miserable huts,, 
covered with straw or turf. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE British empire lies between lat. 49® and 58* 
50' north, and long. 2^ east and 6^ and 2(y west. It con- 
tains 100,428 square miles, and 15/)00,000 inhabitant^.* 
Vast foreign possessions are subject to the British crown. 
The population subject to Britain in Asia is computed 
at 10 millions. The English have possessions in Africa^ 
and extensive provinces m North America. 

ENGLAND. 

Climate, — THE climate of England is variable. Dry 
winds from the continent, and vapours from the AtlantiCf 
are incessantly struggling for the mastery. 

Soil and /iroducts^^'-X)^ soil there is a great varie^. In 
several of the most fertile counties, stiflT clay and loam 
predominate. In some tracts sand prevails ; in others 
chalk and calcareous earth ; hungry gravel, and a black 
soil are not uncommon. A considerable proportion of 
the land is yet uncultivated, too barren to reward cultiva-. 
tion. No countF)', however, in the same latitude, sur- 
passes England in the production of all those articles, 
which are essential to the support of man and beast. The 
moisture of the western coast is not very favourublc to 
grain, but the deficiency is supplied by the cultivation of 
potatoes, the best substitute for bread. The intelligence 
and zeal of the farmers have introduced a great variety 

* licconis q^ Litenitiirc for 1808. 
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of roots and Tegetables, which hy an interchange of cropSf 
have greatlf increased the quantity of food, and prevent- 
ed the necessity of leaving the land fallow. AnuMig the 
articles cultivated are wheat, rye, barley, and oats ; flax, 
hemp, and hops, apples, and pears. 

The defects of the climate and the wealth and luxury 
of the people have produced great perfection in the cul- 
ture of their gardens. Not only the vegetables common 
in such latitudes, but by the assistance of walls^ and ar- 
tificial heat, exotics enrich the green-houses and hot- 
houses of the curious and opulent. Foreign trees and 
shrubs decorate the grounds and gardens of persons in 
the middle ranks of society. Every species of domestic 
animals has been brought to a degree of perfection} 
scarcely known in other countries. 

The mineral treasures of England are rich and abund- 
ant. The tin of ConrAall has been known from remote 
ages. One mine is sunk 10,080 feet, which is 780 feet 
below the sea at low water. Iron ore is extensively dif- 
fused ; with treasures of rock salt, lead, and copper. 
These are rendered more valuable by the rich mines of 
fossil coal, which is now the chief article of fuel. Com- 
merce has increased the price and demand for the neces- 
saries of life. This gives new zeal to the farmers ; they 
enlarge their fields ; they improve their mode of culti- 
vation. Neat farms, elegant houses, smiling villagesi 
and growing towns delight the traveller's eye. Conmiu- 
nication between distant places is facilitated in every di- 
rection by numerous turnpikes, and inland navigation. 
Canals extend their arms across the plains, and through 
the hills, connecting all the great towns and na'^igable 
rivers. 

Rivers and mountains. — ^The Thames is the largest 
river of England ; the Severn and Medway are consid- 
erable streams. Snowdon, the Highest mountain of Eng- 
land, is 3568 feet above the level c? the sea. The Cheviot 
mountsdns form a regular range. 

Bridges a?id canals,— 'The bridges are worthy of the 
roads. Some of them are of cast iron. One of these 
crosses the Severn ; another is thrown over the harbour 
at Sunderland, 100 feet high, the arch 236 feet. 

The Sankey canal, from the coal pits at St. Helens ts 

the Mersey, is 12 miles long, with a fall of 90 feet. A 

. canal extends from Worsley mill to Manchester, 9 nules^ 
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pover ir.d "v^Lji -..: -_iii iu.-ii:ii. '. »i j:!-u"t tit-ir nfcr- 
char.ts' TCiii.i- .4 !-'*•: ■^nr.iuii ii~5 •::;:as"juur .TiraiiTrp^L. 
The iiirtrcr.: zr^- .iuinr'is itunuM- ..^A.i.J:'.' iirscois : 
the CO" or. THiT. ^-.-.irr i.r.r_ii :i::::inii*s ii^t i anilkm 
persons. T'^ *ri.":i»:*' diiiH^i ir's jnTnii-eiL mnuiiilr- **' 
mlllicn DC-r.ii :c :.:n.:r. Z'r.ntiii iiu:^s si '■^mrm-rrg 
arc seer. L' * err -..in*? :*: -^it -v'.p'.il. I_-"ji» ■.in* ^TOidv 
brassi c o-.p. ; r . r ; : . . 7 1 ? v : -* tlni'-i : c : .■ : rji» lari* r aajfc^ 
pape r, arid l _ r.\ e r : •_ = : li ; : iimc . t-*. iri i :i7i: -". i c. v!t rsa.: - 
Britain is th:- ,::r:i:<::-. c :■»:■.— £:':i'-il r-.:jcc^ ri^ -ar-rji iai 
ever beheld. Her ir-cir.c '-i*^ -i di-e -.rs:?^ cc *«? 
warlike navy, which is the r.\:-r. pr-K-ertii!. ir.c ii? mc*; 
fonnidable lor c curiae ir.d disci^.ir.ti, vj.: :s r-t7»dcr.c*i 
in the annals of nivir.k::*d. 

J^o/i uiu '/o n ani! c/iar^c:ir . — T ho pec p *. o oi F.:\ c • ** •*' '»« 
1803 were 9,IC8X''A). The s:imc ycAr 4.:r:»v6.^K ^wmv 
txpciidecl to suppoii the poor; Uv'r',7l6 persons woro 
supported or received occasional roll!, r ; of \\hon» 8.*,^ iS 

wtrc in work houses. 

The English are our brethren. They are suid tt> he 
reserved in their manners, niihU ;Hid humane in ilu n 
dibposiiions, and frequently to exceed their prnli iumn^ 
and promises. Their j^eneral mynner c»f liviiu? •■» ' "• 
nomical, above want, and without hphiidiir. I.iikI|=»" 
inte^jritv is relcbrate<l lhro»ij;h tlu- wmldj il«« •' ".'' "'**''^ 
uckr.owicdp: their vsiKur, an'l \h» ir u-^n^^ sVM»^^»^- ^^^ 
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clftre> they have no rivals on the ocean. The melanc 
with which they are charo^dy may be considered, as 
tax of genius and sensibihty. * 

Army and navy. — ^Their armies amount to 228 
men; their ships of war are 1267, beside several 1 
dred privateers. Their seamen on board are more 
100,000. 

Ldterature^^^lD, the arts and sciences the En§ 
make a conspicuous figure. The education of the j 
heretofore lamentably neglected, has been more attei 
to of late ; numerous Sunday schools, and other m 
of instruction, have been provided for their benefit, w 
have been followed with an improvement of princi 
and morals. In their schools of industry 21,600 chil 
are supported. 

Cities. — ^London, the capital of England, and of 
British empire, is probably the richest and most c 
mercial city on the globe. It stands on the Tha 
which is here little more than a quarter of a mile in w 
In LfOndon are about 500 places of public worship. 
Abbey, one Cathedral, 114 churciies, 207 meeting he 
and chapels for Dissenters, 43 chapels for foreig 
and 6 synagogues. There are about 4050 schools, 
asylums for the poor, 17 for the sick; 750,0001. pei 
num are distributed in charity. The population is s 
600,000. 

Liverpool is next to London in commerce ; the p 
lation is 70 or 80,000. Their riches are immense, 
may be regarded as the most considerable city o: 
north, as Bristol is of the west of England. Bath 
tains three springs or baths, celebrated for their effi 
in removing many diseases. Such is the general n 
of invalids, that the town seems to be a great nat 
hospital ; yet for dissipation and amusements it exc 
every other place in the kingdom. Manchester con 
70,000 inhabitants, and is famous for its cotton man 
tures. Birmingham was once a village, the propei 
one family, but now contains 60,000 inhabitants. She 
has a population of 45,000. Newcastle stands in 
<pentre of the coal mines. In all parts of Uib vie 
may be seen large carts, loaded with coal, procee 
toward the port on inclined planes, without the » 
horses or men. 
jPoUtical fm/iorfonce.— WWia. \i« \mxcks.i;^siK»,Tecoa 
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her vast exports, and her fleets^ ii'hich cover every sea^ her 
political influence must extend to every countr)-. With 
power to confine her enemies in port or to destroy them 
an the ocean, a war with her must be ruinous to any 
commercial nation. Her chief commercial intercourse 
is with this country ; our mterests are inseparable, and 
lothing but extreme folly or wickedness will destroy the 
tiarmony of the two countries. 

Curiohitic94 — The Picts' wall, 80 miles long, the whole 
kiridth of the island, through Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, was built by the Romans about 1386 years &go. 
[t was of stones, which in most places are removed to 
srect houses and fences, but in some parts the wall is 
low 6 and in others 9 feet high. Stonehenge was the 
3lace for the supreme court of the nation^ and now makes 
I venerable appearance. The whole consists of 4 circles 
)f stones ; in the outer circle are 60 stones, 30 upright, 
uid 30 imposts. The thirty upright are 15 feet high. 
The inner circle consists of 40 stones. How these were 
rused and set in the ground is inconceivable. One that 
s fallen weighs 40 tons. Round tliis monument are 
many barrows, thrown up in the form of a bell. The 
lumerous bones dug up near the place suggest the idea, 
iiat this might have been a pagan temple. A slab of 
)lue marble, 20 inches thick, isf 8upi>osed by some to have 
>een the altar. 

Gorvcrnment, — The constitution of England is a dis- 
;>lay of political wisdom, demonstrated by the prosperity 
uid happiness of the people. It is a limited monarchy, 
>alanced by an hereditary senate, and a house of rcpre- 
•entatives, chosen by the people. No foreigner, ihougli 
naturalized, can be chosen into the national legislature ; 
I most wise regulation. The judicial courts of England 
:omniand the respect of all nations. The trial by juries, 
xnd the complete independence of the judges, will ever 
3e viewed with admiration. 

Htlij^ion, — Episcopacy is the established religion of 
England ; their doctrines are Calvinistic. There arc 
12,000 families of Jews, and 60,000 of quakera in Eng- 
land. All religions are tolerated. 

/#/on(/*.— The Isle of Wight in the English channel 
is 20 miles long, and 12 broad ; it is fertile and pleasant. 
Newport is its principal haven ; the ^^uVaXxocv Sk V^^'X^^. 
Guernsey is 12 miles long and 9 bto^^lMXVj wA. ^«^>^:- 
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tute of ^vood. Jersey is 12 miles long and 6 broad, weH 
watered and fertile. The inhabitants are 20,000, who 
sometimes make 24,000 hogsheads of cider in a year. 



W.\LES. 

KjL'tent and fio/iuiation. 
rORMERLY Wales was independent of England. 
The language, the manners, and customs, are now dif- 
ferent. Wales is 130 miles long, 96 broad, and is di- 
vided into 12 counties, Avhich contain 11,011 square 
miles, and 300,000 inhabitants. 

Climatf, — ^Thc seasons are nearly the same as in the 
north of England ; the air is sharp and healthy. 

Soil and /krvciMcr.— The soil is not in general so rich 
as that of England ; but the valleys are fertile, producing 
rye and wheat. Quarries of free stone and slate, mines 
oi lead and coal, afford plenty of these articles, 

JMountains. — Plynlimmon and Snowdon are the prin- 
cipal mountains. 

C/mracter. — The Welch, like the English, are re- 
markable for their fidelity and sincerity, their hospitality 
and .ove of liberty ; their clergy are excellent scholars.* 
In some part of North Wales at a funeral, after the 
prayer, it is the custom fdr four of the nearest of kin, to 
tiike up the bier, and carry it a short distance ; they take 
it again, and carry it into the church, and out to the 
ufi-ave. At their weddings the guests make, a coUecUon 
to bear the expense of the occasion, and to aid the newly 
married persons, in establishing themselves in the world. 
Like all people, who live retired from much society, the 
Welch are inquisitive. The women are about the mid- 
ille size ; their features are often pretty ; but their com- 
plexions for the most part are sallow. When they Yftk 
abroad or travel joumies they generally employ them- 
selves in knitting.t 

licligian, — The established religion is that of England. 
In many congregations the ministers preach both in 
Welch and English. The society for propagating duii- 
tian knowledge have employed a great number of school^ 
masters in Wales ; their scholars have sometimes •• 
mounted to 70 or 80,000. In about 200 Sunday schoob 
2Q,000 children are ixibtcMCted. The Welch have shinra 
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a laudable zeal for promoting learning and pietv by 
printing at great expense a vast number of bibles, prayer- 
books, and other religious books to circulate gratis among 
the poor. 

Inlands, — Off the coast of Wales is Anglesey, 25 miles 
long, 18 broad; it affords rich copper, marble, and as- 
bestos. It is so remarkably fertile, that the Welch have 
styled it the mother of Wales. Further north lies the 
Isle of Man. The chief mineral productions arc black 
marble, slate, and limestone, lead, copper, and iron. It 
is well stored with black cattle and sheep. In the reign 
of Henry IV, the kingdom of Man was conferred on the 
Stanleys, afterwards Earls t>f Derby, and from them pass- 
ed to the Athol family by marriage. In 1765 the crown 
purchased it of the Athols for 70,0001. The church of 
England is the established religion. The population is 
20,000. 

SCOTLAND. 

Situation and extcrit. 
Mile*;. 

Length 260 > t,^.„.^^„ 555« & 58« SC NT. latitude. 

Breadth 160 5 '^^^^^^^" ^2« 45' 8c 6" W. longitude, and 
contains 27,793 square miles. 

SCOTLAND is surrounded by tlie Atlantic, excepting 
on the south, where it is bounded by England. 

Diviaiona, — Scotland is divided into 33 counties. 

J^o/iuiation,-^~T\\c inhabitants arc 1,600,000, about ST 
to a square mile : but one half the country is covered 
with mountains, which afroi*d Uttle produce. 

Climate, — The breezes from the sea soften the keen 
air, and render it healthy. The lofty mountains in the 
centre stop the passage of the clouds from the Atlantic^ 
which of course deluge the western side of Scotland with 
niin, while the eastern hus less than England. The val- 
leys among the mountains reflect the rays of the sun, and 
the heal is intense. Eurly iii March vegetation commen- 
ces -y in April srcd is sowii in the fields. 

Soil. — The vulkys are fenile, the hills are good for 
pasturage. 

jMountaina. — 'J in (ii'::injiian hills run cast and wcst^ 
almost the wl.uU; <-x:«';ii of i:-c cf»ii:i!J*y. The Pentland 
hills, and LuiMiuvnii.ir are ;v«o </ ( r i.'vt tisIvc clvd^edk. 
There arc nu.ny clt:uvclictl ll.ouu^JlV\=^ cV ^ro^^^ivAvsp^sw 
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height. Ben Nevis is the highest mountain of Grca:- 
Britainy being 4350 feet above the level of the sea, which 
is not half the height of mount Washington in Ne\r- 
Hampshire. 

Rivers and lakes. — ^Thc lakes are numerous, and though 
few of the rivers have their sources more than 50 miles from 
their entrance into the sea^ yet by their windings some of 
them double this distance, and by the accession of other 
streams, become navigable rivers. The Tweed, the Forth, 
the Tay,the Dee, and Lossy, pour their waters into the Ger- 
man ocean. The majestic Clyde and Cree disembogue 
themselves on the west. Lake Lomond, in the county of 
Dunbarton, is 26 miles long, and 6 broad. 

Cu«rom«.— The Scotch in general imitate the English 
in their customs. More people Jtttend funerals here than 
in England ; black is not indispensable in mourning. 
The Scotch labourers, instead of w^asung what they earn 
at taverns, purchase good clothing, to appear well at pub- 
lic worship, and other places. From their infancy they 
are taught to govern their passions, to be submissive to 
superiors, to be industrious and frugal ; hence they very 
generally obtain a good living, and make faithful parents, 
and good members of society. Those parts of Scotland, 
which are yet hardly removed from the pastoral state of 
society, are distinguished for their natural vein of poetry* 
and simplicity of song. 

Literature, — The Scotch have long been disting:uished 
for their acquaintance with the liberal sciences. A soci- 
ety was incorporated in 1 708, for establishing schools ia 
North-Britain and the isles. This society now supports 
more than 100 schools ; the scholars are 4 or 5000. The 
society for propagating christian knowledge supports 300 
teachers, who are instructing 15,719 children. The 
mode of education is the best in Europe. Every country 
parish has a schoolmaster, as well as clergyman. Even 
the miners in the south have a circulating library. la 
Scotland are 4 universities. 

Cities — ^Ediiiburgh, the ca|ntal, is in lat. 56* nortbi 
long. 3^ west. Its principal street is perhaps the noblest 
in the world ; five coaches may travel abreast. Some of 
the houses are 14 stories high. In this city a celebrated 
university, excellent schools, an extensive commerccy aad 
numerous manubctureS) deserve notice. In 1801, ths 
^<!)ha5itaiits were 82)560. OW^^ i& ^<^ «fii»Qnii chy of 
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Scotland, and has 77,385 inhabitants. Inverness, the cap- 
ital of the northern islands, where has lately been estali- 
lished an excellent academy, has lOfiOO inhabitants. 

Inland navigation, — A canal proceeds from the Forth 
to the Clyde, 100 miles, which saves a navigation of 500 
miles. This canal is 7 feet deep, 56 feet wide at the 
top ; the locks are 75 feet lone, their gates 20 feet wide, 
in ten miles, it ascends 155 feet. The canal is carried 
over the Logie on a bridge, with an arch of 90 feet, which 
supports an artificial river, that carries large vessels^ 70 
feet above the river below. 

CurtOtfii?. '«.^-Caves, cataracts, lakes, and woods, the 
common curiosities of such a mountainous cdbntry, fol* 
low each other in rapid succession. Near Dysart, on the 
north shore of the Forth, a coal mine has been on fire for 
several ages. The marks of many Roman camps are still 
visible in the south of Scotland. Oyster shells are found 
on a mountain in Ross-shire, 20 miles from the sea. Banks 
of sea sand and shells, deeply imbedded, are found in va- 
rious parts. Those caimey or piles of stones thrown 
together, attributed to the Celtic inhabitants, and those 
circles of long stones, set upright, supposed to be places 
of Druid worship, are not uncommon. 

/?rtfj^*o«.— Toward- the close of the sixteenth century, 
the reformation was introduced, and Calvinism with the 
presbyterian form of church government, is now the es- 
tablished religion of Scotland. The parishes are 941, 
the presbyteries are 69, the synods 15. The general as- 
sembly b the supi*emc ecclesiastical court, which meets 
once in a year. Ruling elders constitute about a third 
part of this venerable body. The seceders are a numer- 
ous body. These, about the year 1747, divided into two 
parties, the Burghers and the Antiliurghers ; the former 
approving the oaths taken by tlie burgesses of certun bor- 
oughs, the latter disapproving them. The burghers are 
the most numerous, who have 100 ministers, each havings 
a congregation of 1000 souls. The Scotch clergy are 
men of learning and piety. In Scotland are some epis- 
copalians, quakers, and Roman catholics. 

Afinet — Lead, coal, and iron mines abound in Scotland. 
Alum and lapislazuli are found in Lanerk. 

Product9^^^Whe^U rye, oats, barley, hemp) and jhs^ 
are raised in Scotland. Of late great improvemeniahm^ 
been made in agriculture. In t\\e M>utViCtw\«ae^9k\KM2M^' 
apricots, and nectarines, arc cu\t\\«Xc^. Ttv^^^iXDW^ww^M 
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are red deer, roebucks, hares, rabbits, foxes, wildcats, 
and badgers. Their hills are covered with sheep and cat- 
tie. The rivers, lakes, and seas abound with a ^-ariety of 
fish. 

Commerce and manufactures, ^-^Thc commerce of Scot- 
land is in most respects similar to that of England. The 
chief exports are linen,/ grain, iron, glass, lead, woollen 
stuffs, and soap. The imports are wine, brandy, rum, 
sugar, rice, indigo, &c. The chief manufactures are 
linen of various kinds, woollen carpets, and iix>n. 

Islands. — The islands of this country are numerous; 
They are in three divisions or groups, the Hebrides, the 
Orkney s3ind Isles of Shetland. The Hebrides lie off 
the western coast of Scotland; the principal are Licwis, 
north and south Uist, Skye, Mull, Jura, Ila, &c. 

Ila is 25 miles long and 18 broad; it is the property 
of Mr. Campbell of Shawfield. It contains 7000 inhabit- 
ants, and has some valuable mines of copper and lead. 

Jura is 20 miles long and 5 bi'oad ; it produces pota- 
toes and barley, and has plenty of peas. Mull is 28 
miles long, 1 8 broad ; tlie inhabitants are 7000, who live 
principally on potatoes, barley, bread, and fish. Their 
dwellings arc more wretched than Indian wigwams. 
Skye is 45 miles long, and 22 broad ; the population is 
15,000. The houses are of turf, covered with grass. 
Bute lies in the Frith of Clyde ; it is populous, and highly 
rulti\-ated. Jrranis 2.3 miles long, and contains 600 in- 
habitants. They are stout and healtliy, and speak the 
I'^rse language. On the coast are the ruins of pagan tem- 
ples. In summer th«ir diet is chiefly potatoes and bread ; 
in winter they add a little dried mutton or goats' flesh. 
The women plant the potatoes, and dress and spin the 
flax. Here are sc^ ral caves ; one is 120 feet long, 60 
high, 48 wide.* Staffa is a mile long and half as wide. 
The island rests on stone pillars, 50 feet high ; every 
stone is regularly formed, in a certain number of sides 
and angles. Fingal's cave here is 250 feet in length, 53 
wide ; the height of tlie arch is 1 1 7 feet. 

The Orkney islands lie north of Scotland; 26 are in- 
habited ; their population is 23,053. Their churches are 
numerous, and the duties of the clergy laborious. A 
parish often includes several islands, remotely separated 
by a stormy sea. The main land is 25 miles long, 13 



Length 285 > ijetween ^^^ 
Breadth 160 5 ^^^^een ^ ^^ 
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broad. The chief town is Kirkwall ; it has 300 dwel- 
lings. The cathedral is of free stone, 226 feet long> Tl 
feet high, and the steeple 133. There are no tr^es in 
these islands^ excepting a few in the bishop's garden. 

The Shetland isles, between lat. 59° 56' and 6i<> 11' 
north, present a more dismal prospect. Not a shrub is 
seen ; a few small spots of cultivation relieve the eye. 
Potatoes, oats, cabbages, and artichokes, are raised, bujt 
the principal support of these poor people is fish and 
sea fowl. They have a race of small horses, a few 
sheep, which produce wool of unrivalled excellence, swine 
and cows, and make a little butter. More than 20,000 people 
live on these forlorn islands ; but tliey have lateb^egim to 
drink tea and spirits, which will probably soon Iffien tlieir 
number. 

IRELAND. 

Situation and extent, 

ivnics. 

*» & 55«» 30' N. latitude. 
& 10° W. longitude; con- 
taining 17,900,000 acres. 

Diviiions, — Ireland is divided into four provincesy 
Ulster, Leinstcr, Munster, and Connaught. These are 
subdivided into 32 counties. 

Climate. — ^l^he climate is not very different from ths^ 
of England, yet varies in some particulars. The west 
winds bring clouds of rain from the Atlantic, which of- 
ten threaten ruin to the produce of the field. Nearly a 
tenth part of the country is covered with stagnant waters.* 

Soil and face qf the country — The soil is universally 
rocky ; even the clay lands are full of stones. There are 
few hills or mountains. The land cultivated is fertile. 
The bogs are one of the most remarkable features of this 
country. They are not confined to the level parts, but 
frequently rise and grow into hills. Some of these bogs 
iirc covered with ^rass, which conceals an abyss of wa- 
ter beneath ; they are dangerous to travellers. Others are 
pools of water and mire. Others are shallow lakes, 
sprinkled with bogs and tufts of rushes ; and some 2se 
peat moors. The growth of the bogs is tarittble in dif- 
ferent places ; their height) therefore, does not determine 
their age. In .some places the peat is gone> and thiD 
rround is rich meadow. 

«3 >\ . 
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EUrserM and AiAcvw^The Shanncm is their largest rivcn^. 
RLiin^ m die Itke of Allen, it passes through two odier 
likcsyaiid after a coarse of 170 miles, it fidls into the sea 
below Lhnenck. The Barrow rises 40 miles west of 
Dubtin. near the source of the Boyne, and enters the sea^ 
after a course of 100 miles. The Nore, Blackwateri 
Ban* aod Fovle. are consiidersble streams. 

Earne, the largest lake, is 30 miles long and 12 broad. 
Keagh is 22 miles long and 13 wide, remarkable for its 
petrifying qualities. Corrib is 20 miles in leng^ and 
from 2 to 5 m breadth. 

JfBnes Silver and gold are found in small quantities ; 

€opper,iiMi, and coal, in great plenty. 

Comn^ce, — ^Tbeir black cattle are the principal arti- 
cle of traffic ; their linen manufactory produces 2,000,0001. 
per annum. 

/.crarrtzn^.— In Ireland is an university, at Dublin. It 
has 13 professors, and commonly 400 students ; of whom 
70 are supported by the funds. At Manoth is a catho- 
lic college, calculated to receive 250 students. They com- 
mit to memory a portion of the New Testament every week. 
Pofiulation and character,— The number of inhabitants 
b computed at 3,000,000, which is about 1 14 to a square 
mile. Numerous emigrations proceed from Ireland. 
Their gentry are more fond of hunting, than of cultivat- 
ing their minds. The common people live in wretched 
hovels of mud ; their diet is chiefly potatoes and butter- 
milk ; their favourite drink is spirituous liquor, distiUed 
from com, which they call the water of life, but is really 
the water of death. A funeral is attended by all the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood, who like savages, use super- 
stitious ceremonies, and raise dismal howling^ ; yet con- 
sider it one of their grand amusements.* They hare 
their convivial meetings on the sabbath, with bs^^pes 
and dancing, which are usually attended with quarrelling ; 
the Irish being impatient of injuries, and implacable m 
their resentmeuts.f The gentlemen of Ireland are as 
large as the English ; but the common people are less. 
This is owing to their not enjoying such a plenty of 
nourishing food. 

Ci7i>«^— Dublin, the capital, is the second city of the 
British empire, and the fifth in Europe. It haa 19 
chui*che8> 8 chapels, 3 churches for French protestanti^ 
• Piukerton. t I>wighfc 
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and one for Dutch, 7 presbjrterian meeting houses, one 
for methodists, 3 for quakers, and 16 for Roman catho- 
lics. The population is 172,091. Lat SZ^ 2K north, 
long. 6<* 1' west. Cork, the second citf in Ireland, hcs 
70,000 inhabitants, and one of the best harbours of Eu- 
rope. H Gal way has 12,000 inhabitants, and carries on a 
great trade with the West-Indies. Limerick has 50/)00 
inhabitants. Here are three bridges over the Shannon, 
•ne of 14 arches. Londonderry stands on the Foyle, 
•ver which is a bridge 356 yards long. 

Ci^rioMVi/.— The giant's causeway continues an unknown 
distance into the sea. It has been traced 600 feet, the 
breadth from 120 to 240 feet, the height from IBto 36. 
It consists of many thousand pillars, standing perpendic- 
ularly, and closely compacted. They rarely consist of 
one entire piece ; but mostly of long and short joints, 
plane or convex, corresponding with anotlier concave^ 
The pillars are from 15 to 24 inches diameter. 

Rrligion, — The church of England is established* but 
two thirds of the people are catholics. Half of the other 
third are presbyterians.* The quakers, the baptists aiKl 
Moravians, have churches in Ireland* The methodistS 
are more than 23,000. 

HOLLAVD. 

^ituaii'jTi and trtrnt. 

Length 150> CI.*l SI* y/ k 5%* y/ N. 

Breadth 100 J ^^**^"* J Lvng. 2* k 7-' E. The naffi' 
her of square milc% is computed at Vj<f/fj, 

Divi^icT.^ '^-^Formtriy thJ4 c/>untTy wa.* divided mto 
seren provinrts ; *ince it has ^jtcfjme a kni^^joh nnder 
Louis Bozapar*jc, i: has Vteri dirided i:.*// f»§uen depart- 
ments. 

Csrtfr^-^?-', — Th;^ rry.r.'.'rr j* T^,rr,>A\}j a kmgdfjim ; 
but retlJT ;-. :\ r>r.ly a proT;r*r^ of Frxr,r&.^ o*>!iged to 
adopt her ir, tr.x\ a .-. i p^ anrl *• r.rri it i c ^ >/>-.«■ <• ve r fatal ♦#> it* 
own prT>«jrtr!rr. Hii'.ar.ri, I'.ke Tr.^ny v.h<?r natWyM^ »» 
comp^IX-t "A >► -he in^T.r.-.er.t of her o*^^ nin, and Ae 
aggrai^iZttTd^-t ot jk^ .- o'^pre'iy^r. 

Climuu — ^Tiie r^.r^c w.ntry \% ^\\\ '^f marshe^ wMelb 
yield plenty tA tr.^f 5«- fiiel : in rhe ;>roviTV<^ ^t^tmitif^ 
gen, OTervMel, miC Dr^te, rhe nwr«4M4 yre cmi<MiW€A 
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su.-^ A IvMTior airAinst invasion from Germany, thatdraia- 
i!\c I^)cnl i\^r cultivation is forbidden by law. These 
WA^-shcs proihicc a damp air, thick fog, and frequent 
r^uij^ The most common diseases are g^ut, scurrr, 
r*nich*% and rhcv.ms. 

.•\:.\' .-f'.'.l,' c.-'uriTri/ and *g/7. — The land is for'the most 
'j\.in lo\ el« and in many places lower than the sea, wluch 
'.> nIwu iMU by dikes and dams, and the soil drained bf 
.hiohes and canals, the banks of which are planted with 
.:x'r> In the provinces of Ovcrysscl and Utrecht alone 
> .") \Ariexv of hill and dale. 

.-'*\ .:^krr:j?;jc.^Tho limd most suitable for the plov 
i^onNSfi^of heath and sandy downs, and does not produce 
ri^rn SYtflTicieni for the inhabitants ; but their pastures 
Mnd mc ulows are luxuriant, and supply them with butter 
and cheese (kM exportation. Sheep arc raised, and their 
\\ix>l In excellent. In Holland are numerous turf pits; 
;hcir turf and pit coal, which are imported from England 
.m<1 Scotland* are almost their only fuel ; all their timber 
is impt^ned ;md very dear. 

yLn^rr* — The Dutch are considered a silent and duff 
fcople ; hut they are patient, laborious, and robust Fru- 
i»alhy ;uul inilustn* are their distinguishing virtues. The 
- onmu>n people seem to find their greatest delight in 
^oonc, spirituous liquon and tobacco. The women are 
>\ip>>sed to injure themselves by the use of stoves ; they 
>eMon\ have children after they are thirty ; the neatness 
Tr. I heir houses is remarkable ; they are well made and 
J heir complexions are good. 

Pi;::j.\:nc?3 — The inhabitants are estimated at 2,758,632, 
\>hich is '-:7j for each square mile. 

Kriis-so97, — The established religion is Calvinism ; but 
M are tolerated. It is supposed tJiat a third part of the 
inhabitants are papists. In Holland arc also LutheranSi 
Arminians, baptists, Jews, and quakers. 

l.ittraturf. — The Dutch have been disunguished fcr 
« ultivating the sciences ; they have universities,^ and tcf- 
cral of tlieir grammar schools have been fiunous; but the 
bcicnccs ai*e declining among them. 

Manufactures and commerce. — ^The glory of the Dutch 
has been their trade and manufactures. They makft brickt 
potter's ware, and delph porcelun for rTpnrtstJM 
Starch, thread, and linen, are exported. Timber broujk 
from Norw9j and the Baltic is sawed and exponed |i 
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Spain and Portugal. They have manu&ctures of wool, 
L cotton, and leather. Their fbreig;n. commerce has been 
Extensive with the East and West-»Indies, in the Levant, 
and different nations o^ Europe. 

CanaU^'^A description of the canals in this countiy 
I would require a volume ; they* are as numerous as the 
* roads in other countries. 

Cities^ — Leyden stands on the Rhine, lat. S2^ 10' north, 
^ long. 4^^ 27' east, and is the second city of Holland. 
The majority of the inhabitants are papists. The uni- 
versity IS the most ancient in the United Netherlands ; 
the students are now sibout 200. This city is intOM^dng- 
to a man of New-England for being the residence of his 
fathers for about 1 1 years before they came to Plymouth. 
"' Amsterdam has a population of 213,000. Lat 52^ 23' 
^ north, long. 4<» 45' east. The state house is 282 by 232 
\ feet in extent, 116 feet high, exciuaive of the ciipola, 
built on 13,000 piles. Rotterdam contains 48/)00 souls^ 
In the market stands a statfte of Erasmus. Harlem con- 
tains 40,000, and th^ Hi^e 36,000 souls. ^ 

FRANCE. 
FRANCE is undoubtedij^ the most disdnguished 
Country in Eur6pe,*and perhaps m ^k^dd ; it, therefore, 
> olaims particular attention in a wo^^^Ethis. 

Situation and ex/?wP^ 
Miles. 
Length 600 C , ^ ? 70* 8' & 83o 45'E. long. fr. Phil. 

Breadth 500^ t>etween jj^go ^ 510 ^^ uUtude, am- 

taining 148,840 square miles,* with a populodon of 174 to 

a square mile. 
Boundaries, — ^Bounded by the English channel and 

the Nij^rlands north, by Germany, Switzerland, and It- 

>ly easvoy the Alediterranean and Pyrenean mountains 

•Mith) Ukd by the bay of Biscay west. 
-DhMont, — This country has been divided into 83 de« 

ftments. Annexed to these arc 18 departments from 

Aeir conquests, beside Piedmont and the isle of j^ba. 

S*ray is the 84th department, called the department of 

Mflnt' Blanc. I( is 83 miles long, 67 bnMuL It is bound- 
1 e&M. by the'lake of Geneva ; its tnoflMii^aA ^&aw«B^ 
I *jjtci«de. The people are 300^000, ^^ '•"^JSSST^ 

^^Hfcithexa emi&rrate as cUmmev weeiyesv^ -^^Fl 

* Amotmng to Puikerton» or 160>OQO aceatd«K|t VofW^"*** 
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Poticical importance. — ^France has but one rival in bcp 
political influence ; she seems to direct the destiny oi' 
empires. Her conquests have been extensive ; the 
splendor of her victories has astonished the world, and 
awed the rulers of nations. Secured by surrounding bil- 
lows, the British monarchy alone, like Noah from the 
mountain of Ararat, looks down on the universal deluge 
i)f ruin. 

C7/;/iore.— The air of the interior is mild and healthy; 
in the northern provinces the winters are cold. The 
climate,, however, b perhaps more favourable to human 
comfort and support, than any other in Europe. Along 
the British channel the country resembles the opposite 
fertile shores of England. Normandy, like New-Englaixii 
abounds in orchards. The central parts of France have 
a fine climate and produce grain and delicious fruits^ 
The southern parts of France yield olives, vines, and In- 
dian com. 

Soil and produc e.^^The soil in general is exceUent, 
producing grain, wine, oil, saiFron, roots, and almost every 
necessary and luxury of life. No lands are better sup* 
plied with springs of water. Though the French do not 
equal the English farmers, yet in some instances, they 
exhibit perseverix^ industry. On the sides df the ba^ 
ren mounudns of Ceyennes, as the water rushes downi 
it carries considerable quantities of earth into the fields 
below. To save this, walls of loose stones are built, 
which stop tlie soil, and produce a space of rich ground* 
Successive walls encircle the mountains to the summit 
The violence of the water is obstructed ; it nourishes 
the crops. Fruit trees are planted to increase the con- 
sistence of the new soil. 

Mountains. — The chief mountains of Francei op itt 
borders, are the Alps, which separate it from Itidy ; the 
Pyrenees, which separate it from Spain ; Vauge, whkh 
divides Lorrain from Burgundy and Alsace ; Jura* sep- 
arating it from Switzerland; and Mount D'Or in ^ 
province of Auvergne. Mount Jura, a vanguard of thi 
Alps, divides France from Switzcnand. It is a kmg 
chain of mountains, in different parts receiving di£fercnfc 
names. The rocks which form the base of the Jura an 
composed chiefly of calcareous stone, and perhaps not t 
spot in Eurape of the same extent, has such immeoiN 
quantities of petrified sVveW^ mvOl iwi.\vs\^ ^^asitsi. 
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The Alps consist cc SGstT- liiains nrth inr 
«twecn. They art «cHpiauii:»is ?^dr' iir,f=-iis :injn - rr 
2,000 feet hiijc- T':x z?^inii liiain if •li--«=ines ins ^. 
nd S. sencin^ bnL^-■:i:*^§ E. inii v^ ITie t. zsjt b =lJ- 
d Cantal. The M:c-3 ly^'yr aim -hr :::ncr?. am ir^ 
le hij^hest mcuiiQizi in rTaz-TS. ITis anmc:-; -a:*. 
tvlcd PuT-dc-I>:zie is 2OX it;*: i.tri ?-L»--:i:-T>-i:=a. 

f the sea. 

The Prrer.ee 5 'sreserr:: "Jic w-meic :t 1 Tiiri'e. Imiim g 
'rance« descericir.^ iz*i ci'iiZ':t;-JL7!nir iz -sicii •riri'^iiirr. 
ear the AJantic isri Meci-trTTmeaa. TTiia "•^m" -ail 
liles in ler.jrth ; Mor^* r-t^-i'^-rzA 2i«imc ;:pflti. a ,\^V\ 
;ct above the sei- Xe-,ir •]!•» iLL^r^e^c isimmita irx 3ia^ 
ine shells and skelet'iiriS. Tiie >ia.«:2r«^)iift ncx^ Ji nanr 
laces ascer.d 6*".'" fett perp«5C<i5cTLiar!7'. 

le Ciaronne and Setae. T!i»; Lj'.irt js -^le ^nu 
ivcr, a noble s;ream. -yair.a. it^^e. 'iz^, v.t:^--* ji Limr 
olds a nonlicm ccune to d^-iajid^ Tift-.-* x "ir 
nd passing Tours enters £:* «a ^lc-y >aiir2a. 
eives most of ihc rireri rr-.rz. tiie TSTirrtL ^ajra -d 
ts course is estimated vl \V. rriiiiM. imi j* na'-'.irL 
iiiles. The trac:, 's-iierec \^ -jil** ri"5«i? ir.ct Ti :»mu"'.i- 
S9 is the driest part of Frar.ce. Tie Eicirtr.frr-ft riui-i 11 
he mountai&s ot A-iTcr^.^ : *±«t Gar^Jir.ft 21 iie ?7r*u- 
es ; uniting, thev fill into tbc iea -jcx^f 5iiri::teanr. 
The Seine p^urs iis nooi* icto the arjiih. 'iiiannt*?. I.- 
iscs in BuFOTiid*', 's.kc* Vj» rc^n^ tzjr.cati \«aiit:r i: ami 
'onuintic valleys to Pari* : tl'.^T>:c in. x »xir.mr "--.•irv 
LUgmented by the Munc ir^ %c-f^r»i '"j.-^r T-jr-t-n., r 
msses Rouen, and reaches :rae «a. a: ILL-^e-ce-Onr.?* 
>f umcRHU other rivers, like rich Tf:lr.«- ertftnri v.r':»i-iV. 
he whole country, cifF«:»".r:z beaiiirv. teriLi-.". ar/i riafirjcr-s. 

3finerul ll'artn. — The waters cf Bir^^tt- r.-^^iT ->_* 
>orders of Spain, are cetcbrAted for u'rir merii^irjal t>- 
:ucs ; those of Sultzbach arc said to ciire the pai*T. we-.is: 
nerves, and the stone. 

i'orrar*, fiufiture*^ is^c. — In France the lands trc di- 
vided in tl)e foUowir*; manner. Seventy millions ct acr/^s 
grc arable, five millions are devoted to vines, nineteen 
millions arc woods ; of meadows, pastures, rivers, roads, 
ficc. there arc about 37 millions ; «o thai Vsi Yvm«a ^^««. 
arc about 132,000,000 acres. 
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C7ia ractrr. ~^li is the united declaration of writers to 
the subject, that the Parisians, under the royal govcm- 
nient) were remarkable for their fantastical levityt their 
cfleniinatc and artful corruptions.* To be grave on 
trilles, and triflinji; on serious subjects, was their general 
character. Their own writers paint them in colours more 
hidcous.t During the revolution they displayed a cru- 
elty, ferocity, and impiety, before unknown in civilized 
socicly.t TJiough vivacity, gaiety, and politeness, are the 
most agreeable parts of their character, they are capable 
of steady application, and attain eminence in every art 
and science. Their mathematicians are equal to any in 
liurope. 

Rrligion — Before the revolution no religion, but the 
Roman catholic, was tolerated by law, though there were 
many protestants; late accounts say there are now 2,500,000 
protestants in Finance. All religions are now tolerated, 
and some encouraging circumstances have lately ap- 
. pearcd. There has been a disposition to receive books 
..6f piety, aiul v^achers of religion from £ngland.§ The 
■ ■9tate cf n\orals and religion, hpwever, is dismal. In 
Faril flie sal)bath is distinguished only as a day of dissi- 
pation to the lovers of pleasure, and of unusual profit to. 
men of tradc.l 

jA'oniiiii(. — France has been celebrated for tlie num- 
l)( r of her literaiy works, which have been more gener- 
ally road, than those of any other modem nation. Their 
;iiiilu)rs arc distinguished in every branch of literature. 
"I'lu'ir encyclopedia, or dictionary of arts and sciences, 
wliilc ii is u monument of industry and science, proves 
the. depravity of the writers, and tends to spread impiety 
and infidelity. 

Mima, — In the S. of France, gold mines were forinerlr 

known. She has also mines of silver, and coppefi ^ 

(jnicksilver. In 1798, 2000 forges and furnaces were 

manufacturing iron. Four hundred mines of coal are 

. constantly supplying France with fuel. 

Cnrioiiities — These are numerous. The Pont-du-Oard 
was raised in the Augustan age to convey a stream of 
water, from one mountain to another for the use of 
Nismes. It is now entire, consisting of three bridges, 
or tiers of arches, one above another. The height is 174 

' «f rnje, Moore, Smollct f Hoosseau, A'dtaire. 4: Bamiel. 



SbcI) t&fe jraifrtt. TL';*. ^is: -aoaemaiize- oncorcc ar~*lifl 
and ifiufj so**^ simsMDKU: jaueci^cti* o ^ ^^comicc- 
of the tJiiiknxBb Tirr 2i«-:7 -^or raz xo&i' aiumct; a 
pipes iPimiL TMt st xis;:! <& Lc c^iTrnin. x uooae. 
•reeled sf "ntt fnmttmr xiiridJi. ^ciunts ?7err .pectiucr 
by ibe Kniiri \£ xs aTiutcirrun^ jiii -nunturc ; .t la .irtie 
injareid v^ m* neiBm iciine ir ~tie livoc ji -rar. It La 
82 iieei Jirac;' L* iriaci. ma ir .lup. On ±e summit of 
mouza Ptriiu t-i^r^en. 'niiiisand xer abarc the level of 
the fcab. u^ hZAu^ uui ather murine substances. Scrip- 
ture liS^VLTt* Zii '.zsiz me ^-jttars ot Noaiv a iluod cuvercil 
the hi^r^ei* iDooncuiks. In the ^-pseoua hills near Paris 
have been Uielv discovered tho bones of animiUs, which 
now exist onlv in America. The teeth and bones of die 
hyxTiau now found only m Africa^ have been du;; up in 
France and Germany. Near the east iKinkafthe Ner.kar 
has been discovered a prostrate forest of palm trees, nar 
tives of Africa and the eastern countries ; also b(inc» «f 
the elephant and rhinoceros, which were never animadft ^ 
of Europe.* 

Government. — ^The present monarchy MI^AtBi tiM 
ashes of democracy, and the misrule of cidMKHmf^ he* 
tions. It is a military despotism. Two sOMMare the 
passive instruments of the mif^hty chieftain, wh<» i<» th', 
emperor of the French. 

Citiea. — ^Paris is the capital of Franrr,. Thft V.omv^ 
are, in general of stone, taken frrim r|ii.irr'ifA wuutr th^ 
city, which is built over these immenv; t^-t*'fv^%^ vi'hi^H 
are 360, and in some places, yjh feft V^.l/#w fhc ^irF.»^^- 
The general height of the ror>f irtmi lY\t. V/f/^rri '/ •h^. rwv 
cm is 9 or 10 feet, but in y>mc places V/ f*v v,., Sr-wh- 
ing into spacious strectn. Thf.y ^.-xfAwt *^•»»l^ '» miV^« *■ 
The population has l-jctn ftV'irr.»tA/1 %^ * r\\\\\\fv^ , >•»' 
is not supposed to exr,e^. '//,///, Tpa " </ ^ »*»./•■ '.^^ 
cteh side of the Seine ; x\%f* x^f^.*^ ♦■••, ■.'.*••-,■•■ i»"i /,-• 
crally crowded with cam* 6^*; ^ . f."..**-.-/ '/ •'* .#^-#. «'• 

7 stories hi i^ mr^t of » 1:* '..% - '•^.« ^ . 4 -' . t. - ^ . . » * ,- / 

cm evcrr S'Xjr. L«^^r.^ %^-i.'.^.* 4. •..<• ^r^^ /- r 

Rhone ard S<r/:.* ii.r. .^ v.a •* r.^ v' .»^ ^.//* / 

besiej^^ '-aff...;*-:- i.-y: v * • r-.r* -.../<« ^z •• i' - ' ■ ' 

ftiik. try: '>y:vi v: «..■•' ♦...i .,-»»' • ' " ^. # '♦ '■/ 
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deanx and Marseilles have each about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The port of Marseilles is the best and most frequented 
in the whole Mediterranean. 

Lisle, in French Flanders, is thoug^ht to be the strong- 
est and most regularly fortified place in Europe. It was 
the masterpiece of the famous Vauban. It contains 
60,000 inhabitants. Brest is a strong town on the Eng- 
lish channel. Calais has no fresh water, but from the 
clouds. The church of Notre Dame is of stone, and 
without pews, as all the churches of the continent are. 
Chairs and benches are used for seats. Turin must now 
be described, as a city belonging to Fi-ance. It has an 
university, and is supposed to contain 80,000 inhabitants. 
Vercelli contains 20,000. These cities are the largest 
in Piedmont. This territory is 150 miles long, 100 broad, 
has a healthy air, a rich soil, and 1,550,000 inhabitants. 
All are Roman catholics. Nice, another city of Pied- 
mont, has 18,500 inhabitants. 

JVavy and cowwierce.— -Her navy is tdo feeble of late 
to venture often on the open ocean. When she has dar- 
ed to mecft the British flag, the more courage she has 
displayed 'tile more disastrous has been her defeat. Her 
commerce is almost annihilated. 

Cawa/fi.— -Her commerce and wealth are promoted by 
her royal canals. A canal connects the Loire and Seine; 
, it is eleven leagues in length, and has 42 locks. The 
canal of Langucdoc connects the Atlantic with tlie Med- 
iterranean ; in some places it passes over bridges of vast 
height, and through solid rocks, more than half a mile in 
diameter. It is 192 miles in length. 

jlrmie 8, '^^ThG armies of France, since the revolutioa, 
have generally triumphed over their enemies. The tac- 
tics of Gennany, the valour of Britain, the patriotism of 
Spain, the discipline of Prussia, the barbarism of Russia* 
and desperation of Austria, shrink from the impetuosity 
of French enthusiasm. Their ardour commands victory, 
or despises death. The armies of France are immense. 
Within a few years they have been more than half « 
million. Under the direction of a military adventurer, 
they have vanquished a host of nations. Crowned em- 
peror of France, by the sovereign pontiff of Rome, Na- 
poleon is securely seated on the throne of the Bourbons, 
while the wrecks and remnants of that august family are^ 
needy exiles, wandering tbrou^Vvthe countries of Europe. 
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Po/iu/ation^'^BcioTC its late uc^'^ibitioDsthepojjfutaMin 
of France was estimated at 25,010,.00'J ; ii is uvw prub** 
bly 32,000,000. 

FRENXH NF/FHKRLAKDS. 
IN the revolution of iiui^jnb tlit narucs of cou:i- 
tries are changed, and the l>a;^c of 'y'^eo'^ruphy i*.fitusat:ft a 
fiew appeai*ance. The Au*!trian NeUierlaJid^are ab%9H>» 
ed in the French empire, arc jiuin^x,rcd s ^^ * - ^ 
partments^ and may now be called the Freiicl 
On account of its distinct lan^^ua^i^c, cubtomt 
circumstances, still more as it will \fjuy; U; 
history and conversation, this portion of th< 
pirc deserves a separate descrijition. This 
witnessing all the stratagems of war, wid 
the woes, which the rage of battles, aiid tiit; inumplis iA 
conquerors could produce, was poswrbved hy AMUAna^ 
excepting a narrow slip, ceded to ilolland, amd * j^umoil 
to France, on her frontier. But in the ucaty oi Citmpo 
Formio, Austria ceded this couiarv to FroJiC*-. srjid rc- 
ccived Venice in exchange. 

mi nation and ex tin*. 
Milct. 
Length 180> , ^ > 49» 5*/ & 51*' AV X, lattiiudo. 

Breadth 120 5 D«t^««n 5 2* k r* E. lofigifide. 

Climate, — ^The country is healthy, the land le%el and 
moist. The climate resembles the south of Englaodf to 
which it is parallel ; but from its lying on the contiiieiitf 
it is colder in winter, and hotter in summer. In no part 
of Europe are displayed ^ater agricultural skill ana in- 
dustry. The most luxunant clover, grain, hops, tumipSf 
and flax reward the farmer. Their wine is indifferent ; 
biit their cattle arc large, and, excepting the English, 
they have more the appearance of plenty and case, than 
any people in Europe. 

Ca/zfl/ff— The princip:il canals are those of Brussels, 
Ghent, and Ostend ; but there are it^::>^' others, and in 
some instances it is uncertain whether the stream be nat- 
ural or artificial. 

Rivera .f^TYie Scheldt, and Maese, and Lis, are their 
principal rivers. 

Commcrrrrw— -The principal commerce of the couitfjE^ 
ia now inland with Germany. It coimsxs cY&k^n ^l^baDKiy^ 
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and laces. Their cambrics, from the manufactory in the 
city of Cambray, excel those of any other country. 

ASnrs In this country arc mines of brimstone, coal, 

copper, lead, and iron. In the country of Liege are the 
famous mineral waters of Spa and Pyrroont. Our Balls- 
ton waters very much resemble those of Spa, but are 
said to be rkher. 

Po/fi//|jML— The inhabitants arc reckoned at 1,900,000,' 
which i^^Hpr each square mile. This numerous pop- 
ulation ^^^Khave been derived only from the union of 
trade ^^^Biculture. This advantage it long enjoyed, 
more t^^^w other western country of Europe. The 
cities a^^HKms were marts of foreign commerce, or 
seats o^^^bstic manufsictures. Wealth and industry 
animate^JUy village. The late convulsions of the con- 
tinent hjjrtjcstroyed the greater part of their trade ; but 
much of^' J^^ood effects, opulence, population and indus^ 
tn*, stilt^WHiain. 

OViVff — -Brussels stands on a branch of the Dyle, and 
has a population of 80,00% Lat. 50<> 51' north, long. 4* 
ac^ast. Antwerp is a wreck of ancient grandeur. The 
inhabitants are 50,000 ; about 250 years ago they were 
200)000. Its forsaken buildings, the grass of the streetSf 
and their dismal silence, show how uncertain is human 
grandeur. Efforts are making to restore its trade and 
navigation. It has manufactories of linen and cotton. 
Ohcnt contains 60,000 inhabitants 

Soil, — On the northern part^uid near the sea, the 
country is chiefly sand ; but tJife greater part is a rich 
loam. These provinces are very level ; except on the 
east, and there the varied surface can hardly be said to 
rise into hills. 

IfrligioTi. — ^Thc Roman catholic. 

SPAIN. 

Situation and extent. 
Mile?. 
Length ^OO.^i,.^^^^ ') Long. 3^ & 9«> west. 
Breadth 500 J '^^^tveen ^ ^a^ ^^^ ^ 440 north. 

Divisions. — THE kingdom is divided into the follow- 
ing provinces, some of which were once kingdoms, and 
are subdivided into provinces. 

-A^w CastHe^ which produces com and wine, and has 
• ^pulation of 1 5080,000, 
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rAndalu*ia includes die kit^dcm of Scrifle, t]be pavr- 
inces of CordoTa, and Jacn. It pxtMioces fnaait vine, a8» 
corn, silky cottOD» cattle^ and bones ; iis populaDon is 

1,1089000. 

Grenada produces vine, olives, lemo&s, orangesi aod 
raisins ; the population is 65<D«o:^0. 

Murcia produces wine, silk, honey, and lice ; the pop- 
ulation is 340,000. 

Valencia is called the garden of Spain ; iu silk yields 
86,666,666 per annum ; the population is 900^XX>. 

Afajorcoy including seversJ islands, has a popnlatinn of 
135,000. 

Catalonia has a population of 814,000. Arro g o m of 
624,000 ; Biscay of 450,000 ; Old Castile of 58S/XX) ; Letm 
of 996,000 ; Mturias of AOOfiOO ; GalidOf 1,354/X>p. 
•Vax*arre abounds in wine, com, and cattle. 

Boundaries^ — It is bounded east and south by the Med- 
iterranean, the strait of Gibraltar and the Atlantic ocean ; 
west by the ocean and Portugal, and north by the bay of 
Biscay and the Pyrenean mountains. 

Climate. — In most of the provinces the air is pure and 
: dry ; but in summer the days are extremely hot, while 
the nights are cold. It seldom rains, and the ground is 
never frozen.* In general the northern provmces are 
wet and cold ; the south, wet and scorching ; the middle, 
dry and hot. Near the equinoxes it seldom rains in the 
southern, or middle parts. In the 17th century no rain 
fell in Sierra Morena for 14 years. The springs were 
dried ; the forests caught fire, and the earth split in large 
clefts, which are now visible. On the bay of Biscay thp 
country is wet and unhealthy ; yet no country presents 
more examples of remarkable longevity. To see men 
of 100, or 110 years and more, is not uncommon. Its 
mountainous character renders it more cold than most 
countries in the same latitude. Its most southern range 
of mountains is called the Snowy Ridge. 

Mountains. — The most remarkable mountains are the 
Pyrenees, which extend from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. In some plaaes they are more than 100 miles 
in breadth. Four other chains of mountains rise in Spain. 
The Santillanas rise in Galiciai stretch across Leon to 
Castile and Navarre. The Urbians run along Estrama- 
durai Leon^ NeW) and Old Castile, and terminate in Ar- 

* Paths tiiA Aikiu. 

m 2 
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ragon ; Sierra Morena chain rises in Portugal, and ex- 
tends between Estramadura and Andalusia ; also the Gre- 
nada ridge. Near Barcelona is Montserrat, a remarkable, 
solitary mountain. 

/?/i;rr«i— The rivers of different magnitude in Spain 
are 150. The piincipal of these are the Mincho, which 
rises in Gallicia ; the Douero, has its source in Old Cas- 
tile, in the mountains of Idubeda, and after receiving 
many streams from Castile, Burgos, and Leon, enters 
Portugal and makes its exit into the Atlantic at Oporto. 
The Tajo or Tagus has its source in the Toletan chaiu 
of mountains, near the borders of Arragon, crosses New 
Castile and Estramadura, and enters the Atlantic by a 
noble estuary below Lisbon. Its course is 450 miles. 
The head of the Guadiana is in the mountains of La Man- 
cha, called Sierra Morena ; from Estramadura it enters 
Portugal, turns S. forms the limit between Algarva, and 
Andalusia, and mingles witli the Atlantic near Tavira. 
In some parts of its course, it sinks into the calcareous 
soil, and after a subterraneous passage of some length*- 
bursts forth to light again. The Guadalquiver rises in 
the mountains of La Manclia, waters Andalusia, passes 
Seville, and falls into the bay of Cadiz. The Ebro is the 
largest stream in the eastern part of Spain. It was an- 
ciently called Iberus. Its source is in the mountains of 
Asturia and Biscay, crosses Arragon, and mixes with 
the Mediterranean, below Tortosa.* 

Pro^wc/?.— Owing to the miserable husbandry of the 
Spaniards, com is scarce, where once it was raised in 
great plenty. The climate is so excellent, that they re- 
ceive two crops in a year. Their wheat yields from 10 
(o 1 00 for one. Indian com, beans, hemp, and cabbages, 
are raised. Spain also abounds in the richest fruit, as 
iigs, grapes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, pears, peach- 
es, almonds, chestnuts, and dates. Spain is celebrated 
for its sheep and excellent wool ; five millions of sheep 
are kept during summer on the cool mountsdns in the 
iliorthem part of Spain ; and in the vdnter, on the wan* 
plains of Andalusia and Estramadura. Shepherds att^ 
these immense flocks. Andalusia and Asturia are £un0U» 
for their fine mules and horses. 

I^opulati^n and character.'-^This nation, decended frotf 
iMerem races of jfietij Celtic, Gothic^ Roman> and A^ 
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ho have sQccessirely conquered the coizttnry and 
led cf different prarinces, which were once mde- 
t kingdoms, exhibits fgreat varietf of character. 
italans are active and lively. The Valencians are 
id ; the Andaluslans are talkative ; the Galicians 
"dy and industrious ; their quiet is that of a slum- 
lion. The Spaniards however are remarkable for 
ivity of their deportment ; for their temperance 
L-lity, and for uniting frugality with a love of pomp. 
:an m.rkc a meal of olives, a little garlic, a fiw 
3r a sallad. The men dine at one table, their 
md children at another. Not less than 200,000 
> are shut up in their convents. Two centuries ago 
:iic;i*ations to America were immense ; a million 
and half a inillion Jews in the 1 5th century were 
d ; these with the Iiixuiy and idleness introduced 
gold and silver c^ the new world, and heavy tax- 
e reduced the population of Spain, according to 
isus of 1787, from 20 or 30,000,000, to 10,268,150, 
nn 907,197 were husbandmen, 964,571 were day 
rs, 270,989 artisans, 280,094 domestics, 50,992 
s, 33,750 manufacturers. 

omjt — Tlie cruel amusement of bullfighting is com- 
ibout 1500 bulls arc annually killed at these feasts ; 
lantry and dancing seem to be the ruling propen- 
f the country. People are never thought to be 

for the dance, while tliey can move dieir feet ; 
lothcrs, mothers, and granddaughters often unite 
iame dance. Immediately after sunset nearly all 
abitants arc engaged in dancing. In fine evenings 
>lic walk in Madrid is crowded by people on foot 
carriages. At sunset the bells of all the churches 
ivcnts give the signal for repcaUng the evening 
Instantly the din of pleasure is hushed ; the car- 
stop ; the women veil their faces ; tlie men puU off 
lis ; all offer up a short prayer to the power, which 
>ught them to the close of another day. It is common 
Spaniards to breakfast and sup in bed ; after din- 
:y generally sleep. Married ladies in Madrid have 
leir professed lover, as the Italian ladies have their 
OS. Some of the grandees have 3 or 400 ^^'^^^^^ 
When they use sedans, two footmen g«> ^^^^*vgb 

the hindmost chairman to hold 1^^*^ ^^ ^a vt^^i 
faU; two go on cachBid* o« tX\e %^Aa5^^ ^•^ 
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follow with lanthoms, though it be the middle of the daf. 

Ltamingj-^TheTe are in Spain 32 universitiesy beside 
several academies ; yet such is the influence- of the po- 
pish clergy,* who are not learned themselveS) that kw 
students at the universities become eminent in literature. 
In physic and surg^iy they are 200 years behind their 
neighbours ; they are even in want of the most necessary 
trades. Most of the books in the Spanish language are 
printed in other countries, and their paper is generally 
imported from Genoa. 

/?(f//^/o7z.— The Spaniards are Roman catholics, pray- 
ing much more to the virgin Mary, than to Almighty God. 

Commerce, — Spain is most advantageously situated tor 
trade, in a fine climate, with a rich soil, but from indo- 
lence their lands arc unproductive. Though they ex- 
clude the ships of other nations from their territories vol 
America, yet they are little more tlian the factors of the 
English, and several other nations, whose carg^s they 
cany, and who receive the greater part of the profits. 
Round the whole coast of Spain sentries are stationed 
from mile to mile with lights and apparatus to afford as- 
sistance to shipwrecked mariners. In our commercial 
country, such an arrangement might be highly useful. 
Were men stationed on Plum island, Cape Ann, Cape 
Cod, See. much property, and many lives might be saved* 

Cities, — Madrid is the capital of Spain. Lat. 40® 25' 
north, long. 3° 26' west. It stands on a little brook, dry 
in the summer, in a barren country, and has no trade but 
what is produced by the court. The city has 400 streets, 
and 150,0C0 inhabitants.* The windows of the houses 
are grated with iron bars, which gives them the appear- 
ance of prisons. It has 18 churches, 62 convents, and 
10 academies. Cordova contains 32,000 inhabitantSi 
Jacn 2/,(:00, Grenada 52,000, Carthagena 29,000, Valeii* 
cia 80 000, Alicant 20,000, Barcelona 100,000, Saragos- 
sa 36,000, Bilboa 12,000, Valladolid SO.OOO,Ferrol 20,000. 

The ruins of Saguntum exhibit a number of Romm 
antiquities ; the remains of a theatre ; the pavements of 
temples, broken columns, and inscriptions formed in the 
times of the Caesars. 

Toledo is an ancient trading city, once the capital of 
New Castile. Lat 39« SO', long. 3^ 30' west, 

• Payne. 
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Cadiz is the emporhnn tif Stpanish cmmncTce. Id tbc: 
liospital are accomiDodaliDiis ibr 600C patients ; tbe pop- 
ulation is 66.000. 

]\Ialaga has a popnl-LtiDS of 4lj,0DG. asd is celebrated 
for its wine. 

Islands — In the Mcdiiermneaa three islandb. Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, arjcj Ivici^ once c idled the Balearic isles, 
belong to Spain. Their products resemble tijobe of the 
neighbouring coritinent. 

G OT*frn in mr^— The ki&g cif Spain is a priMiDer is 
France ^ the govemmeut oli&e couutrr is divided tjetween 
a junta, orcongress of the people, and Joseph ikmaparte, 
appointed king of Spain, bf his brother Napoleon. What 
will be the destinr of the country ih unoertain. 

PORTUG-\L. 

Situation and cxlmt. 

t. * \rii«^. 

Length 31Q> , CLat. SC* 50' k ^;^*» G' north. 

Breadth 112 5 ^^^<^«" <Long. 7* & 10^ vest. 

j&oizn(fanV».^BOUXD£D north imd eai»t hj Bpaiiif 
south and west by the Atlantic. 

C/ima/e.— -The climate is more temperate than io 
Spain, though but little different in some of the provlo' 
CCS. The northern provinces feel a degree of inconven^- 
ience from the cold in winter ; but this is chiefly owio^ to 
Che rains. In the south, the heat of summer if very great, 
but tempered by sea breezes ; the spring is delightful* 

Stdl and face of the country.'^The country in many 
parts is mountainous. The mountains contain mines of 
silver, copper, tin, and iron. Near Lisbon, on the hill 
of Alcantara, is a remarkable mine of saltpetre. The 
soil of Portugal is rich, but agriculture is so much ne* 
glected, that one half the country lies waste, and tbe peo- 
ple import a great part of their grain from England 
and Holland, and of their Indian corn from Africa. 

/?ii;er«,— All the great rivers of Portugal rise in Spain. 
The principal are the Mincho, the Luna, the Douero, 
the Tagus, which is the largest in the kingdom, and the 
Cavado ; all these abound with fish. 

Po/iuiation,^^\n Portugal are 19 cities, 527 villages, or 
smaller towns, 3344 parishes, and 1,743,230 li\\\«A^v\»xvV&x 
exclusive of 300,000 ecclesiastics, tuoivV^^ w^^ vaji*^. 



c ;.'- . e^'d in Ponu^al as here lies and atheists, 

r .j^ '. Commrrce^ — The veasels <lf Portugal seldom fi 

^''' \ ether countries, exccpiisig the coixst of Africay ] 

'^ larly the pold coast. Thence they purchase g 

ivory, and carry negroes to Brazil. They also I 
Goa, and their other colonics in ihc East-Ind: 
their commerce is greatly on ihc decline. AVin 
principal article of exportation. They also cxj 
iruii, and cork. Of this ihev have considerable 
From Brazil ihcy import sugi;r, tobacco, and t 
cioiis mtials. 

(r07»rr77TOr77r.— The king of Portugal in many i 
has been an unlimited monarch ; but for the imj 
of new taxes* the settlement of the succession, ai 
other important affairs, the consent (S" the estate 
sisting of the high nobility, the clergy, and the coi 
^as necessary. This assembly never met, but 
king's proclamation. But at present the royal fa 
Ponu gal are voluntary exiles in America.* Wl 
bt* the government, or who the rulers of the cou 
yet uncertain. 
'■■ Cititp. — ^Thc metropolis of Portngtl is Lisbon 

I oS^ 4C' north, long. 9** U ' west. It extends tir< 

on the north side of the river Tagus, and contain 
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GERMANY. 
IN 1806 the emperor resigned his office, as head 
of the German empire, and assumed the title of emperor 
of Austria. The government of Germany, therefore, 
has ceased to exist ; yet certain permanent features of 
the country may be mentioned. They change not with 
the rise and fall of kings, or the trAmphs of warriors. 

Situation and extent. 
Miles. 

Length 600 > u..,__ 56* & 18«> K. longitude. 

Breadth 500 5 "^^;^^^" ^45^ & 53<> N. latitude. 

Boundaries — BOUNDED cast by a part of Prussia 
and the Austrian territories, south by Italy and Switzer- 
land, west by France and Holland, north by Prussia. 

/^e-Zi^/on.— About two thirds of Germany profess the 
protestant religion. It was introduced into Saxony by 
Luther. Some writers have estimated the Jews at 40,00'J 
families, who have 150 synagogues. 

Pofiulation, — The inhabitants of Germany were reck- 
oned at more than 25 millions. 

Face qf the couritry. — North of the Maine, Germany 
presents extensive sandy plains. In the neighbourhood 
of Minden hills appear, and in the south of Hai.over 
rise the most northern mountains of Germany, those of 
Blocksberg, and others in the Hartz. At the southwest 
arc the mountains of Hessia. 

Rivera. — In the north the Elbe is the most distin- 
guished stream. Rising in the Ludcttc mountains of 
Silesia, it falls into the sea near Cuxhaven, after a course 
of more than 50<) miles. The tide ascends 22 miles, but 
middle sized vessels anchor a mile below Hamburg, 
unless they arc assisted by a north wind. Not far to the 
west is the mouth of the Wcser, composed of the Wcr- 
ra and Fulda. The Rhine, the ancient barrier between 
Germany and France, rises in Switzerland, and has a 
course of 600 miles. The Danube is a large river ; 
rising in Suabia ; it is a German stream for ?50 miles, 
thence its course is 550 miles in the Austrian territo- 
ries ; thence it is a Turkish stream 480 miles to the 
Euxine. The Neckar and Maine arc considerable 
branches of the Rhine. 

Z./vrarttrr._Thc arts and sciences are cultivated in 
Germaof . More useful ditcoTcrieu iMLxe Vm«^ tfiss^ 
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here than in any part of Europe. There are 38 univer- 
sities in Germany, and more numerous academies, literary' 
bocietieS) and public libraries, than in any other country. 

. HANOVER. 
HANOVER is absorbed in the French empire. 
It contains 8224 sqAre miles, and lately had more than 
a million inhabitants, with an army of 24,000; but this 
principality is plundered and ruined by French domioa- 
tioii. 

In the city of Gottengen, which contains 10,000 inhab- 
itants, is an university of 7 or 800 students. In the li- 
brary are 200,000 volumes. Hanover displays the in- 
stability of human glory ; a country without defence ; 
palaces without inhabitants ; and cities without com- 
merce. Till lately this country belonged to the king of 
England, as a member of the German empire. 

HAMBURG. 

THE population of this city is 100,000. The 
religion professed is Lutheranism ; but its great riches 
have produced a melancholy licentiousness of principles 
and morals. It has been governed by an aristocratic 
senate of 37 persons ; but is now subject to the JFrench 
empire. While it was permitted to remain neutral) 
since the late wars of Europe, its commerce with evcrr 
quarter of the globe was immense. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 
THIS is a federal union of various European 
states, which rose from the fall of the German empire. 
It was established in 1807, and includes France and 
about thirty states of Germany, which by this measure 
are put under the direction of France. Among which 
are Wurtemburg, Baden, Berg, Hesse-Darnistadt, Sax- 
ony, and Bavaria. Some of the members of this confed- 
eration, assumed higher rank, and royal titles. They 
agree to meet in congress at Francfort ; never to enter 
the service of other powers, and never to alienate any 
part of their dominions, except to one another. Whca 
troops are called for, France is to furnish 200,000, Bt-j 
VM-ia 30fi00f WunetabuT^ 12^000, SaxoD)r 20^000, Bt* 
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ON lilt - -U "_- I>^ . . : " V--- -i-r'. ..■ : 3s*\»jr 
assumed, uy pcmaia-vi. --^ *.:--. } .'^i :. -r::->r-.-. us-. :^>i 
of kJDg. Skiicl luixiei -i.t '-r.i:k--rrL:^.:- . -i*-. r-iaLi j::^- 
ODv is St ttrriiorr y: .-■.,-: a — :* •- ■'*r^ air. -.^r-^.v. 
inhabhaiits. nili. t :?:• ^.•-•. r;' *,',:.. ... T-*-, .^mr i 
-4,000; tLt rtiip-jvi. -i l-iri^rfrssr. T-*^ Sci«u. jtt* -^-t- 
ebraied for ibtir i;i*^rfc.--. -*. 7 ;r* Lc-.k -j: lut vjoszt- i. 
beauiifuiir civeriili**:-. .-jI •.:-•. ii&i .- r.-t. v«:-n«.-E-:_ 
Dresden* ori "JLt L>.'j* . -* u-t '.sn;:^^ '--■*■ ir--:.--ja:-r^- i. 
:,'j.OOO. Tilt 21.1^1 £fc.-j:v-*:i v. v-^---i:.: -^•-- 4^wnL 
reckoned the mob*. yrntc-. «r 1^ -.---■>•. T ..» *rrrs?^3or: <?. 
Dresden LTt Ipet.-.;:: - c:.i i-virjr.c tz. ^nTi-^ 
zick has bee:: 'i^itjn.j^^ sn -j^^ •:,•::::•♦ vl \#«!r 
ture, ai:d ii ¥•!: Li»vvt r -^t '.'rr.jzL^^'.Ta:. w^--*: r-r sr. 

tire broi:;:;.* v^ z:.c.t'i,^. z.'j*k 'vux. is -7 tiis-:* *..-?*: n. :i*t 
world. fx»:?-ii;fc.r: t-Ux-^»-i r^yT.-ii*^'' V*-Vfc.^^ j-.^.r' v>uf.t 
for this fi.ir. Wur.trr'-'virv Xi* *^'^ vt^j^et^j « r-^sc 
thcolcgicii] ifeT^t. It "w^k •.:«* wr,:, 5/a*v» rf l-i:j«rrfi- 
isin, axid :Le irt/:'* of iv* ?»ri-jm;io^;i. '•^•'j-^-ut jc vt^ 
longed ?o GtnTitTir. •».:* ^'jjv!.rT -rti .:#* jiivw: v^n^eTir 
paitof ij.e cir.pi;*. Weirr^r iAi -.•'s. vjc-i-fcl*i?Wl '-le 
A th cu t o i G '_- rrciij. r . 

KINGDOM Or BAVARIA. 
BAVARIA, wiib vino-i.^ icrri^.^i^s of tfirritorr, 
vas constituted a kingdom in ld>r, and i.r.l:^d vith the 
confedcnition of the KhiriC. The Upper ar.d Lover 
Palatinate, and Anspacii, arc partes of the kins^dom. The 
kingdom is bounded N. by Bohemia, and t^e upper Pa- 
lutinutc, E. by Austria, S. by Tirol and Brixen. It Is 
140 miles long, and 100 broad, and contains 35 cities, and 
lOJO castles. It is ivatcrcu by several rivers, the prin- 
cipal of M'hich is the Iscr, and \^ cau^v.^^^wWi^V^^'*. 
.s 
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The king is ouc of the principal secondary powers on 
the south of the river Maine. The upper part of Bava- 
ria is mountainous and woody, enriched with various 
minerals. Lower Bavaria is more fertile in agricultural 
products. The inhabitants are chiefly catholics, little 
distinguished in the arts and sciences. They have an 
university at Ingoldstadt* and at Munich an academy of 
sciences. The population of Bavaria is 1,339,900; that 
of the Palatinate is 305,000 ; that of Anspach, 320,000. 
The population of the whole kingdom is reckoned at 
3,000,000. The principal manufactures are silk, wool- 
len, cotton, clocks, and watches. They export wood, 
cattle, wheat, salt, and iron. Munich is the capital of 
Bavaria. The palace of the king is a stupendous struc- 
ture, magnificently adorned. The police of the city, as 
it respects the poor, and the circumstances of the people, 
have been greatly ameliorated by the services of our 
celebrated countryman. Count Rumford. The Palatinate 
is a fine tract, abounding in vineyards, and enriched by 
the industry of the people. "^^^The protestant religion is 
the most prevalent. Manheim is the capital. It is al- 
most surrounded by the Rhine and the Neckar; the 
population is 24,000. 

KINGDOM OF WURTEMBURG. 
WURTEMBURG is a kingdom which has risen 
from the late political convulsions of Europe. It was a 
Dutchy of Germany ; but has received an increase of 
territory, and is a kingdom belonging to the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Wurtemburg proper contains 3200 
square miles, and 600,000 inhabitants; 187 to a square 
mile. The whole kingdom of Wurtemburg contains 
8 or 900,000 souls. The lands produce spelt, barley, 
rye, flax, wheat, fruit, and wine. Here are springs of 
salt water, mines of salt, iron, silver, copper, and coal. 
In Tubingen, one of the principal cities, is a protestant 
university. Stutgard is the capital, in which is a cele- 
brated college. The queen of Wurtemburg is the eld- 
est daughter of the king of England. 

KINGDOM OF BADEN. 
THIS little kingdom was established in 1806, 
9ftet the battle of Au&ter\\U,«udilv« treaty of Presbiurg. 
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the coofedemiac n: mt K-.~ft 1^^ ^- j 
20 broad. bounoeL "S^ rr Jm.ri iZii r»Tv: 
land is ferdie- anpniirlrir ■- rcr:- fULut. jkst'.^. jou 3i;:i. 
The Elbe- Pfcti-cmifrs." JU'-rrr tsniatr:. xul ^ i — Tirr , 
are the prnici^i^i riiK""i >. =? t V^^^'?= — -— • "^"^Q^ -s™^ 
has laselr rcceii-sil snmsisi^n^^ii jtras s^:a a r =r; J*jsr- 
Venison aod viis zp>vJ sr*t iiis i-ummss ^.^r c Let msar 
ants. Bcftden i& '^ti ^:prat- ai.£ •.• ij:^^:^-. s.:r il. » H . r . ii - 
the spriLg-s of vijci uTit mii^ nso ** - c^-"2t-. -et*- ^ac. 
and accouitec ^oni ix iiKriTiia viinnai^r"i- 3::^^ -s— 
impregnated viii: s^ i>:ini> hul ^uniuir. 1^. -s.^' f -' * I 



5iViiafr&«— BET»VX1.> s».'* intt f»v* :J. anmit^s 
and r* and 2** E- Jcc'-riri-ie. 

Clima: T^-^^Ttt air cc "iiia lamurv -s ir.-»r2. mu. j,cs^ 
thy. It has S OMKi^hA. wjica aia? it: lailert v:ntBr: :tie 
weather bein^ wet md ccuL- >»;*ar -ae 3innnnun» :n 
some parts are chikiir^ faiea in vunnier. Tlie lower 
parts of Silesia are tii< moac heakiiy ind isi-tae grarui« 
ces of the kinj^dooi. 

Face cf the cstti'ry.— B«indetiour^ is barren and 
sandy; Prussia proper abounds in w)oda and fertile 
fields ; in Silesia is a diversity of plains and mountains. 

Beiigion .^^^The prevailin)^ religions have been Che 
Lutheran and CalTinistic ; since the kce acr^uisitions m 
Poland, the greater part of the inhabicancs are Poman 
catholics ; but universal toleration is allowed. 

Government. — ^The government is completely alno- 
lute ; there is no vestige of senate, or representation 
from the people. The laws breathe a milimry ipirit. 

./irmy — Since the faul battle of Jena, in ISO'S noth- 
ing but the wreck and remnants of a militiiry (nrrn re- 
mains; the power of self defence is l»#v.t ; aii'I FrtiKl, 
domination crushes the kin^^dom to the (!ii<;t. 

Po/iuiation. — ^The p^i|jition of thr vt hole F'ni^'*! <r, 
empire in 1806 was loPiO,l^O; but U^inif; v»rir|iii^hrrl 
in a general battle by the Fr^ch, the kin^ i.» rhr pr.irr 
ofTilsic, Id»'j7, reni^ned coiglne.n ront.*iv.m'ir .^Aurly WxW 
his territory, and five nintR^r.f hi»* »<nW;rr*.^ ^n -o^n'v, 
Prnnsia he ^ve up .k',,a\ <^ vin«v<^ \>V\Vc- - ' • -» v ■ n ^ ^ 
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tion of 3,103)000 ; in Saxony and Westphalia, be was 
compelled to sacrifice 10,940 square miles of temtoryi 
and 1,487,600 subjects.* 

JVrvriittf.— •Prussia has no^ational debt, and the an- 
nual revenue does not probably exoeed 6,000)0001. ster- 
ling. , 

Character, — No general character will apply to such 
a variety of languages and people, as now constitute the 
Prussian empire. The Prussians appear dull and 
gloomy ; the Poles are full of life and action. 

Soil and firoductiona — That part of Poland lately 
seized by Prussia is very fertile, producing various kinds 
of (Train, and affording good pasturage. Prussia proper 
yields every kind of grain ; Silesia, vines and maize. 

Literature. — Prussia is not distinguished in the walks 
of science. Cluverius, eminent in geography, was born 
at Dantzic ; and Copernicus, celebrated in astronomy, 
was born at Thorn. Previously to 1807 the arts and 
sciences were in a flourishing state ; the schools and 
universities were excellent ; but now poverty and dis^ 
tress generally prevail. Silesia has few pretensions to 
literary fame. 

Citica — Berlin is the capital ; it stands on the river 
Spree, and contains 175,030 inhabitants. It is regular- 
ly fortified, 4^ miles long, and 3 broad. 

The population of Koningsbcrg is 60,000. -It has a 
considerable trade by the river Pregel, which runs into 
the gulf of Dantzic. Brcslaw is celebrated as a beauti- 
ful city of Silesia. It is distinguished for its linen man- 
iiiAcUires. The religion is Lutheran. The inhabitants 
are 60,000. 

Warsaw, once the capital of Poland, must be men- 
tioned as a Prussian city. It stands on the Vistula, and 
before the bloody slaughter of Suwarrow had 70,000 in- 
iial)itants, now 50,000. Potsdam, a favourite residence 
of several Prussian monarchs, has a population of 27,500 ; 
Francfort of 16,000 inhabitan^^ Dantzic, with a terri- 
tory seven miles in circuit, byTftreaty between France 
and Prussia, in 1807, is declared independent, under 
ilic protection of Saxony flk, Prussia. In the town arc 
i:2 Lutheran churches ; tw^or Calvinists, and one for 
Homan catholics. The popu\?A\otv \^ ^S^OQOA 

* -American Kcgister. \ Kmtvvc%a '^^^^^sx. 
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jtiivers. — The Spree passes Berlin^ and falls into the 
Havel, a branch of the Elbe. The Oder rises in th^ 
mountains of Moravia, and passing through. 8ilesia and 
other countries, £ei]Is into the Baltic, after a course of 
about 350 miles. The Visti^a rises in the Carpathian 
mountains, passes Warsaw, and falls ihto the sea near 
Dantzic, after a course of about 450 miles. The Pregel 
and Memel, and even the Elbe, may be mentioned among 
the rivers of Prussia. * 

Manufactures and commeree.^^The Prussians are an 
industrious people. Large water mills are erected for 
spinning silk, wool, and thread. . The mines furnish 
support for 90,000 families ; in the manufacture of linen 
and leather 149,700 hands are employed. The exports 
of Dantzic are chiefly corn, tall6w, and timber. Linen, 
flax, hemp, and leather, are exported. Wine and other 
articles are imported. Thiskingdom is favourably situ- 
ated for commerce, and were it not for the excise, the 
internal traffic would be considerable. The roads are in 
general bad ; but several navigable rivers, as the Elbe, 
Kmbs, Vistula, and Oder, offer their channels, and sev- 
eral canals, of considerable length, lend their aid. 

WESTPHALIA. 
WESTPHALIA is a kingdom of Europe, formed 
from the ruins of the German empire. It was consti- 
tuted in Oct. 1807, by the emperor Napoleon, and his 
brother Jerome was appointed king. This kingdom in- 
cludes the ancient circle of Westphalia, of which the 
chief states were Brunswick and Hessia, the territory 
of Halle, Hildeshcim, the bishoprics of Paderborn, Os- 
naburg, Minden, Ravensburg, and various other small 
states. It is bounded W. by Holland and N. by the 
German ocean. A considerable portion of Westphalia 
is unhealthy, marshy, and cold. Some of the lands are 
good for grain and pasturag^. Their fruit is chiefly 
used in feeding their swine ; hence it is said their hams 
are so excellent.' Part of the inhabitants are Roman 
catholics ; but the grcat^Miumber are protestant Cal- 
vinists. The largest rifPs are the Weser, the Embs, 
Lippe, and Roer. Munster is the chief city. 

The bishopric of PaderbojMs 32 miles longi 30 broad. 
In the central part are fl^h mountain9> containing; 

s 3 
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mines of iron ; the rest of the country has good pastures^ 
and produces wheat. 

The bishopric of Hiidesheim, which is also united 
to this new kingdom, is 40 miles in length, and 33 ia 
breadth. The greater pirt of the land is good, and 
produces hops, wheat, and flax. The people are Lu- 
therans and catholics. 

Osnaburg is 40 miles long, 30 broad. 

Hcssia ha^ a territory of 2760 square miles, and a 
population of 750,000. The country is mountainous ; the 
Yalleys are enriched with vineyards, and com fields. 
The earth is stored with various minerals of value, among 
whkh are silver, copper, coal, and marble. The people 
are protestants, and have considerable commerce. The 
chief city is Cassel. 

Brunswick contains 1472 square miles, and 170,006 
inhabitants. The chief city of the same name has 22,000 
inhabitants. 

EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 
FOR 200 years the duke of Austria was the elect- 
ed emperor of Germany ; but that empire has fallen, and 
his elective diadem has been torn from his brow. To 
sootli the anguish of departed glory, he has assumed the 
title of emperor of Austria. In their extent and popu- 
hition his domains are yet among the most considerable 
of Europe. In the usual state of civilized society, Aus- 
tria would yet be a formidable power ; but at present 
she resembles a victim bound for sacrifice. The hered- 
itary dominions comprehend Austria, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, part of Poland, and several other territories. 

Extent — ^Thc utmost extent of the Austrian domin- 
ions may be 760 miles in length, 520 in breadth, the con- 
tents about 1 1,828 square miles ; to each 177 inhabitants. 

Climate, — In the coldest part of the country, wine is 
made, and the Austrian territories are gene.-ally mild 
and healthy. 

Face of the country.-^'The country is mountainous'. 
The Alps penetrate the cou^^ in different directions. 
Various mountains almost encncle Bohemia and Mora* 
via. On the east the Car^thian chain winds along the 
north and east of Hungai^^id Transylvania, which are 
separated by anotheV ridge. 
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[ Jiy9er».-*^ne half the coitne of the magnificent Dan- 
i nbe is in the teriitories of Austria. It riseB in Suabia, 
L and after a progress ^ 1 300 miles, j<Hns the Enxiine sea. 
\ Though it has some inconsiderable ^&lts and whirlpools, 
' it is navigable through a prodigious extent of country. 
f The Tiess is a branch of the DanXibe, which has a course 
of 420 miles. At Belgrade the Save falls into the Dan- 
ube. The Prave is 350 miles in length and unites with 
the Danube below Esseck. 

Profl^te.— -Many parts of Hungary and o! the Polish 
provinces have become fbrests and swamps. Emulation 
is extinguished ; hope has expired, and industry slum- 
ber^ under the miseries of a bad government. 

Population and character ,^-^h% inhabitants of. the 
Austrian dominions have been estimated at 20,965,300.* 
Of these Bohemia contain82,806,o6o; Moravia, l,256,0p0;^ 
Poland, 2,797,000 ; Hungary, 4,300,000. Among solna- 
ny kingdoms and languages, custohis and manners most 
be various. The Austrians are, in genera), cold and 
civil -y the women handsotne ; but their minds are little 
ctiltivated. Profligacy of manners is more common, 
than in the north of Europe. The youth of ranti are 
haughty and ignorant. "^ 

Literature .'-^Th^ Austrians have distingushed them- 
selves in literary pursuits. They hav^Mmmras schoolft 
for the instruction of their children ; but their teachers 
are deficient in their qualifications. 

Government The government is an hereditary mon- 
archy, nearly absolute. Th^ emperor, a title lately as- 
sumed, has the command of all the military force ; there- 
fore he little regards the votes of assemblies and senates. 
Curieaitiea, — ^The Alpine scenes of Tirol, the glaciers 
snd peaks of the Brenner, are stupendoua objects. In 
Camiola is the lake of Ciirknitz, a miles long, and 4 
broad. In June the water descends through many aper- 
tares, and in Sept. returns. In summer it is a rich 
' tract of pasture land ; in winter it is a lake, abounding 
with fish.t At Hall, in the Tirol, are dug immense 
quantities of ^alt ; it is Aiafjt^d to be cleansed, and in 
a wooden canal of 6 milesw length, conducted to In- 
spruck, where it is boiled to saltjgain. , 
JlW^'oni— The Roman callEi^P^\a xYm^ ^^t«^^vck2^ "Sfr- 

* SUitiadetd Tables of AvUmfsr \Vn. ' \ ^^'^»^- 
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ligion ; but other professions are tolerated. Various sects 
of protestants are found in Bohemia and Moravia. There 
are Lutherans in Vienna and Transylvania. The prot- 
estants are supposed to be equal in numbers to the cath- 
olics. In Hungary a majority are Lutherans ; 200 
churches have been allowed them. There are also many 
thousands of the Greek church ; 223,000 Jews, and 
50,000 gipsies. 

07/V«.— Vienna is the capital of Austria, and stands 
on a branch of the Danube. The population in 1809, 
was 222,808. Prague, the capital of Bohemia, stands 
on the Mulda ; the houses are stone, 3 stories high, with 
a population of 80,000, a sixth part of whom are Jews, 
the rest are christians. Lat. 50® 4' N. Gratz, the cap- 
ital of Stiria, has 35,000 inhabitants. The country is 
uneven and fertile. Images of saints adorn the squares 
of the villages. More women than men are employed 
in their fields. The people are intemperate and stupid; 
but brave and loyal.* 

Dhfisions. — ^The dismembered German empire, shat- 
tered and overturned, has left Austria several ancient 
and powerful states ; the principal of which are the arch- 
duchy of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, Ve- 
nice, Dalmatia, and part of Poland. Austria proper is 
remarkable for the fertility of its fields, the luxuriance of 
its pastures, and the salubrity of its climate. 

Hungary lies between lat. 49«» and 45® and is 300 by 
200 miles in extent, bounded N. and £. by the Carpathian 
mountains. The Danube and Save ar.e its southern limit 
The country in general is level, but the mountains north 
send some of their branches into the south, and produce 
a hilly and mountainous tract. The inland situation of 
the country, and its northern latitude, render it cold in 
winter ; but the summer heat is considerable ; in some 
parts are extensive meadows and stagnant waters, where 
many diseases are produced. They have rich mines of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, salt, coal, and alum. The 
government is a monarchy^ hereditary in the house of 
Austria. Prcsburg is the capital. Lat. 48® 20' N. with 
a population of 35,000. The Roman catholic is the es- 
tablished religion ; but other professions are tolerated. 
The protestants are allowed only two churches in ^ 

• Salvo, 
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county, some of which contain 100 to^yn3 i yet their 
number is greatly superior to the Roman catholics. The 
peasants possess nothing, and may be turned from their 
lands and cottages, when the proprietors please. In- 
cluding Transylvania, the population is 8,0G0,000. In 
this country is made the richest wine of Europe, called 
Tokay. 

Bohemia. The length of Bohemia is 478 miles, the 
breadth 322. It lies between lat. 48<> and S2^ north, and 
long. 12® and 19** east. The prevailing religion is the 
Roman catholic ; a number of monasteries have lately 
been suppressed, but 72 are reserved. There are 12 
Lutheran, and 36 Calvinistic congregations in the country. 
. l^ransylvania is 162 miles long, and 150 broad. The 
country produces wine and grain, and is rich in various 
minerals. The peasants are really slaves ; they labour 
4 days of the 6 for their masters. The people are Ro- 
man catholics, Lutherans, Greeks, Socinians, and Ma- 
hometans. J 

Venice has a population of 2,500,000. By the extent 
of its commerce it was formerly one of the principal 
maritime powers of Europe ; by the loss of that com- 
merce it has lost its power and existence as an independ* 
ent state, and as a pasture of cattle, has been sold by 
its conqueror. ^ 

Dalmatia is bounded S. W. by the gulf of Venice, has 
477,000 square miles. The men are courageous sol- 
diers and expert seamen. Mountains are scattered over 
the territory ;. their surface yields olives, vines, and myr- 
tles; beneath are mines of gold and silver. 

Moravia is annexed to Bohemia. The country takes 
Its name from the river Moravia, which runs through it. 
Hence also the name of the sect of Moravians, because 
Lbcv rose here. 

SWITZERLAND, OR HELVETIA. 
Situation and extent. 

Length 200 > ^ 60 & 11- E. long. 

Breadth 130 J *^^^^^^^" 5.46«» & 48*' N. lat. contammg 

15«960 square miles. 

BoM«t/«r:>».— BOUNDED norlYib^ K\^^ct«^^^^'^- 
Ziia, euHt by the Jake of Conalai\ce> T*\to\ wA •\x^Xk\> 
louth by ItulVf and west by Vranc«. 



•j vj-jK j-iji-c- t5& tJi<»c who arc pk4.sed wh the sublimipj 
u^^ cc sxTLre. A ;«'gioo cf 1c£t mountains and dc 
<i sJic^s is aanniir eneq-iad u lis tempcnUiTe, subject ^ 
Xfj i .<.c«Q azad Tiol«rr:t chacges, and a nurseiy of tern- 
pe«^« uxi s'jonns. The rcrcriicration cf the solar r^ 
Izk xht tuurrow T&ilevs of the mouLiaicSf renders the 
heat of summer intense. The countrv is healthy, the 
lotij mountains in a degree temper the heat of sunnncTi 
but render the cold of winter serere. No region has a 
more raried surface. The rast chain of the Alps, their' 
summits covered with perpetual snow, are contrasted 
with deep TallcTS, blushing vinevards, fields of -corO) 
cottages, and roaring brooks. 

Produce .'^'The people are principally supported from 
their pastures ; their grain generally not producing mora 
than five for one. They raise flax, fruit, tobacco, and 
barley, which grows to the edge of the glaciers* The 
vegetables are remarkably numerous. Near the coU 
^topt of their snowy mountains are found the plants of 
Lapland and Spitzhergen ; in their sultry vales are the 
tender blossoms of Spain and Italy. 

JVaiera — The rivers of Switzerland arc numeroni 
The various sources of the Rhine arc in this country. 
The Reuss divides Switzerland into two parts, nearly 
eiiual« tlic eastern and western. The Timmat is com- 
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Several quarries of freft--itone .Tin iir»aer -..-.c lake; 
I species of white mart^te. The jonlen of :he 
'e a beautiful region of vtneyarcis. neids. and ril- 
»f gardens, brooks, and country seats; many of 
uiltofhewn ttonc* while ;ks snow.^ The lakes 
fchatel and Zurich are about 35 miles long, and 4 
that of Lucem is 15 long, and .> broad. 
ittans^-^Mont Blanc is the highest mountain on 
;em continent, being 15,662 feet above the level 
ea. There are many other celebrated moimtains. 
ff— Their most valuable mines are of iron and 
.t. 

riercf. — ^\'aiious labours ^f the loom, watchen. 
md cheese, are the principal articles viUi from 
intry. 

la t ion and charac£iTr.^^Tait inhaiiifanrji Ast.'r^ ^te^a 
'd at 2,000,000. Thf:r havt inusp i*tftr* c*:^rtfsfc^ 
. brave, irtdustriouv and upn^n* ^^t^ApiK. 'ti/,^^ 
onimon walks of iii"*: are \fi\^s\7 ^^fr.cs.^n. ttu^js. ii 
nr country of Europf; ; ".c^t-.j *.-• ift*:, 4r.#i iiri^au. 
houses ; in manlv ci7er-.ir.r.t m^t v,c-t*^^Ii^^ -o^ 
I cm selves, but ccr.^uier «*i ?rija.<^t --t -.a^A*"! ♦.•^jsi.- 
iming is for^Ad^en '^y .^tt. >''i •lAAi'.-:^-/- _t fcO^c-'W' 
epting on paniii.lar ^x.'j*n».r.\ . u^c^w^ '-s« •-^■is^i 
much time: iri rta-cir.jr 'i^:-^ 't»:-5< «,?^ «mJi# v.. 
Lrkably attir.l.^tc v- v.*> iw:.---* . v \,*r^ «.vd«ul 
;h for the iiour of •..'.*- ir ftv.rr.. V:l^* ii£;'/f«-a«J<'^ 
it irre5isu-j>. He.vt*- ■•r.Ar. v-.^y wjrJ* «-tuitt,- 
n the armies ciFr-it.^*. *l«t 3^v»t?t)«B*ci Ivruad* i. 
tunc, su:*^ *-y liie Sulkt ?j-,:.k iiAi'J*- »i.trii '.ii^'y 
leircowb to ;/s.bti*T«i. v^ v«i >]*.}♦ c vr siw.yr by uu- 
The note* ^fo'j^::* v^ :i-:rjC »jl>w -j-v.-uvy. tiiti* 
their fricTi'is ; •.jifry jj; •::>,•; «i :i;r.ot*tJfe ; ctwrrivii* 
their rsii*k^- M'uj.'- i'j •-'-3^ jiirM^v «.vva ■ t4" hu- 
as for ctrii'-:J':^ c::!*/.^'! :r. t b!.«.v. o! ji.',rj»J w*<l 
1 rcspectaSiiity. cltvi-'tr. i.v->vfr \:.k !:*i^i vJ wAii«.li 
V nutioiis are coii.;>'>'i':''- Jii'-tniaJ CJbbtiibiyii* 
iign invabioiis wtie rtjAiilci. li'l iht lait jr/iiu'.aJ 
L. which spread from Fraii'Jt, overwh«.liuJiig ^o 
ations, and chan'^ing the fact of hui-^^p* . 'i'hry 
en remarkable for their tount'^e, ihtir pure ii^o""" 
ir frugality, and indubiry. 

• Unrv.i 
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Jrm 7 ^I^itile is known of their militarr forces si 

their subjugation by France. Formerly their army 
ZOjQOO^ beside ^29 regiments in foreign service. 

Meiigion. — Six of the cantons are Calvinists, the i 
and extensive canton of Bern, with Zurich^Basily Sol 
hausen, the greater part of Glarus, and. some part 
Appenzel. The country of the Grisons is chiefly p 
c Slant. The other cantons profess the Roman catfa 
religion. 

L faming. — The sciences have been successfully 
ti\'atcd in Switzerland. The names of Calvin and 
ir.^lius will ever be dear to the friends of science 
well as of religion. The Gessners, Beccaria, and n 
others, deserve the gratitude of mankind. 

C/::V«. — Basil is the largest city of Switzerland 
contains 14,000 inhabitants. The clocks here are 
ways an hour too fast^ in remembrance of their being 
forward to defeat a conspiracy. Bern has a popula 
of 13.000^ Lausanne of 9000, Friburg and Schafifhau 
60 CO. 

ZURICH. 

This canton is bounded N. bv Suabia and Schaifhaii 
This is 60 miles long, and 48 broad. It is the first < 
ton in rank, and inferior to none, excepting Bern, in exi 
[x>wer, and wealth. It has excellent wheat and iruiti 
rich pastures ; also coal, turf, and sulphur. There 
several mineral springy in the canton. 

Zurich has a population of 175,0'.0. The people 1 
cultivated the sciences from the time of Zuinglius. 1 
are protestants. The capital, of the same name, sti 
in a pleasant country, and is a place of more exten 
commerce than any in Switzerland. Here is a great 
riety of silk, woollen, cotton, linen, and other manv 
tures. In the college are 15 professors. 

BERN. 

This is tlic largest canton of Switzerland, 
Contains about one third of the whole country, beiii| 
miles long and 24 broad. The population is 400,00 
^ jProrfwce.— The canton of Bern is fertile, and well 
tivated. On the Alpine hills are excellent pasto 
which support numerous cattle and sheep ; great q 
titles of butter and cheese are made. The pluns 
diice fniitt com, hemp, and fla 
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cbttige tibfiir ]MHDe o: aMKK fi%' '.- :i_- -.;:}.•. ... „^^ 
Each fianiinr tsweu vtol lu iun:.. ^-^ 

ftioDSf &be itK- aucjcii: jULiimTLu. i. i-^„ -. . ... « -.^ 

idence. Tih: cottntr auuiuiu v :;.-_,. •. 

houses, 'wiiicii nan iit tkuiU'^ ui^c: c-^-. zi^r.-r 

to ocber piiioe&- V'lir: uk. wii..r .- .^. - .... u--. 

DMM beauxiiu. cov o: Uic -^-riv. *ij.' .-.-' ^ :^ .. jr^o^ci.i- 
master uf^E&t iiuiim. Tjiti. ji^.rji ^^^ ci.cii-.ii^ * .;. 
the ben £uciib bucpiMrrcu atut ..i-o-. *..-. i,. ^c-u ',,...-' 
with garbiUUb u^ iioweri . ttuc 'izv^r^i iiar icv^^uau. v:^ 
the jki^^i^ oi .lieii^. fiiwiii.»; o: '.^lu*. ajc Ui*. au.s^^ l 
the berduiAtn.. Tut iiuiiiiAi:r is-jzi^t ioi:-* ■ c^i'. Uf. i^Zj-. 
aiid chiiuit'i: 'jjo>t tiifc pruc^MJO*.- 

pie of iiauuui. hp'on^ eiti«e! i i->:ii':i o.' iuLUdj. '^.' ^ )^i^.>.. 
founded ^al: UUU- CsiiviuibU. i^ Um. >;a;^^iiaXjcl. l^if^/'^;. 

Tbt KOieniiiieu: it eiju:t:i; ii. uj-. LM«:ii^ o' t^. ijojjl:.- 
and &k Uiey tujuy iili tiit j u'j «ii \ ^ jj^d*, -. _ . ; • c ^li^rx.,. 
tbey are not ssdiuvec! it^ eu^^ip. ii. lino*.- 

C«f«#»/rr:f-^Tiie priuvipiii iiru'Jict ul i iipj/itkiitzL a'.t 

cloth. At Berii SLfe nisuiuliictorieb vi tuic ciiji objuur*:c 
stockin^b. Izi the veBierii piMj-: ul tiit iii'juiMak&f uic; 
priiicipciJ cnjpiin-rnent is clock -xxicidug;. aiici the poli&hiii^ 
of ftilbe fttobcb. Be Illy the capiuai of the above caixtoii. i^ 
a regular, wc^l buih tovii, and has au zdr of Tnagiiificciicc. 
The populati'^ii in 1 Bu5 vas upirardb of ! 7/K>:». In the 

SUBe of correction, men and women arfc kept in &ep:.raie 
artments ; both are constantly employed m labour, in 
learning to read and write, and acquiring various trades, 
by which they may suppoit themselves, when the time 
of their confinement expires. The most atrocious crim- 
inals arc chained to waggons ; those guilty of smaller 
crimes sweep the light rubbish of the streets into the 
rivulets that run through them, and throw what is more 
heavy into the waggons, which the others draw nway. 
These wretches wear iron collars with a projecting han- 
dle, by which they are easily naxiais^^* 
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LUCBBir. 
Luccm is 48 miles long^ and 24 broad ; tlie fieaple 
are all employed in agriculture. They are Rcmqmui 
catholics, and give little encouragement to literature. 
Their population is 100,000. 

SOLEURE. 

This canton is 36 miles long, and 21 broad. The 
people are all farmers. The population is 45.thou8and.' 

SCHWBITZ. 

This canton gives name to all the rest. It is bounded 
on the W. by the lake of the four cantons, on the S. by 
the canton of Uri, on the £. by that of Claris, and on 
the N. by Zurich and Zug. Its principal riches consist 
in cattle. The capital town of the same name is seated 
on the lake of the four cantons. It is large and hand- 
some, in a pleasant country among mountains. Jjat, 47^ 
2' N. long. 8« 41' E. 

This canton and Uri contain 50,000 inhabitants, and 
can raise 12,000 troops. In this canton was fought the 
first battle to obtaih the independence of the country. 
It is the Massachusetts of Switzerland. 

VAUD. 

This canton contains 100,000 inhabitants. They are 
Calvinists. Here is a famous university, and a great 
part of their commerce is in books, which are printed 
here. Lausanne is the capital. 

FRIBURG. 

The population of this canton is 100,000. Their 
mountains pasture 15,000 cows, from which they make 
more than 3,000,000 pounds of cheese for market. 
They have, beside these, 12,000 cows for domestic sup- 
plies. They have little commerce, except the sale of 
their own blood to the different sovereigns of Europe. 
They have generally had more troops in foreign service, 
tlian any of the other cantons. 

A monastery here, dug in a rock, consists of a church, 
63 feet long and 3i6 broad, with a steeple, 70 feet high; 
of a sacristy, a kitchen, and dining room, the chimney 
70 feet high ; also a large hall, 93 feet long and 3S 
broad, with two other rooms, each 54 feet long, haying 
two staircases ; finally a cellar, under which is a vault 
in which happily ^as ioutvd ^ ^i^tyw^ of ^od wate^. 
^his work was accomp\iaVie4. >a^ x?fio xftfcw vci 'i^ ^^«%^ 
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This canton ccmtains 180 square miles, and 51,000 in- 
habitants ; three finirths of whom are protestants. The 
whole country is hilly and moontainoas, composed for 
the most part of chilling glacieres, inaccessible rocks, 
and firightfiil precipicea. 

Though manu&ctures ha^e been encouraged, their 
pastures and their cows constitute their chief wealth. 
The food of the inhabitants consists chieflf of milk, 
cheese, whey, oatmeal, and potatoes. Bread is not com- 
mon excepting among the rich. Snails are &ttened in 
vast numbers, and carried for sale to Suabia, Bararia, 
and Vienna, where they are purchased as delicacies. By 
this traffic some persons have acquired a handsome for- 
tune. 

The fine cattle, the pride and wealth of the cow- 
keeper, who inhabits the Alps, are adorned with large 
bells, suspended from broad thongs. Every herdsman 
has a set ; the whole set sometimes costs more than S80, 
while the whole apparel of the herdsman does not amount 
to SIO. 

The people show no concern for the culture of their 
minds ; the greater part of them can neither write nor 
read. Their superstition is the natural effect of their 
ignorance. When children are ^ck, their parents 
seldom seek medical aid, but have masses read for 
their recovery. When a child dies, tears are scarcely 

• ever shed ;. but the parents are joyful, and their friends 

* congratulate them, saying, ^ now you have an angel in 
heaven.'* 

UNnEawALnEN. 
The people of this canton are settled on an area of 
25 miles by 17. The inhabitants are 18,000; they arc 
graziers ; their religion is the Roman catholic. 

CLARIS. 

This territory is 24 miles in length, from 12 to 18 iu 
breadth ; their wealth is 4000 sheep and 10,000 cattle. 
The greater part of the people are protestants ; tbcy 
and the jcatholics live in harmony, and sometimes wor- 
ship in the same church, one after the other. 

Claris was populous, having 18,000 souls ; but since 
its subjugation by France the inhabitants have been di- 
minished about one third. Vlovivi^Vivw^ \«v'^w>i\\:x\^\>»R.^ 
nre now aimost ruined. 
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XUG. 

This is a cathoUc canton, with a population of 16 

ihousofid. 

SCHAFFRAtrUiirl 

This canton is bounded N. ^nd W. by Sualna, £. by 
Zurich, and the bishopric of Constance, S. by the aame, 
.ind Thur^w. It is 22 miles Icxig, and 10 broad. Their 
chief article for sale is wine ; but the canton produces aU 
the necessaries of life, as fish, wood, flax, hcu'ses, sheep, 
rattle, and deer. The population is 30^)00 ; they are 
Calvinists. The capital of the same name is a large and 
strong town. Here is the largest church in Switseriand. 
The arsenal, the towB house, the great dock, which shows 
the course of the sun and moon, with their eclipses, and 
the stone bridge over the lUiine, deserve the attemioii 
of a traveller. The river greatly promotes the commerce 
of the place. Lat. 47<* 39' N. 

URI. 

This canton contains 28,000 inhabitants, who are 
catholics. William Tell, the Washington of his coun- 
tiT, was bom here. 

GERSAW. 

This republic is 6 miles long and 3 broad,and contains 
1000 inhabitants, the smallest government in Europe, 

SWISS ALLIES. 
XEUFCHATEL is 36 miles long and 1 (broad. The 
people are Calvinists. Marine plants and petrified shells 
are found in great plenty en the summits of these hills, 
hundreds of miles from the sea. 

GENEVA. 

The city of Geneva stands on the Rhone, where it 
issues from the lake of its name, lat. 46^ 1 2' north, long. 
6^ east. Part of the town is upon an island in the riv« 
cr. It is a handsome place, well fortified, containing 
>24,» or, as others say, 30,000 inhabitants. The territo- 
ry belonging to the city contains 7 square leagues, with 
a population of 1 6,000. 

In the city is a library of 25,000 volumes, open to the 
inhabitants, who are well informed. John Calvin, so 
celebrated in the religious world, was once a minister 
Jn this city. He was a great friend of learning, and the 
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founder of the academy in this republic. Some ordi- 
nances of a peculiar kind have been established in this 
government. No marriage is permitted unless both 
parties are protestants. A woman of 40 years of age 
cannot marry a man, that is 10 years younger than her- 
self; if above 40, her choice is confined to 5 years youn- 
ger. A man above 60 is not to marry a woman, who is 
not more than half that age. A widow must not marry 
in less than 6 months after the decease of her husband. 
Geneva is now a part of the French empire. 

The Genevans every year observe a day of tbanks- 
lll^g for the deliverance of the city, when attacked by 
■P^. It is the 12th of December. As on that day they 
sang the 24th psalm, they continue the practice. They 
also, like the people of New-England, annually observe 
a day of &sting and prayer. Geneva and all the protes- 
tant cantons, and states of Switzerland, consult and fi^iL 
on the same day, which is observed in the most relig- 
ious manner ; many people remain ten hours at church.* 

This little sovereignty, raised-to a high distinctioa 
by the learning of its citizens, the wisdom of its laws, 
and the purity of its religion, has, like the more pow- 
erful republics of the continent, fallen a rictiro to French 
ambition, and is irrevocably annexed to their empire. 

ST. OALL. 

Tliis little protestant republic is a league and a half 
in circuit, and has a population of 9 or 10,000. Mana- 
factories and commerce are flourishing. In their libra* 
ry are 1 3 volumes of manuscript letters, written by th« 
great reformers. These, if published, might cast new 
^pght on that eventful period, whkh covered with dack- 
ness the throne of Antichrist. Lat. 47* 26' north. 

BIENNE. 

BIENNE has a population of 6000, who are all prgt- 
cstants. Lat. 47* 11'. 

ITALY. 
OF all the countries in Europe, this has been the 
most famous. Anciently the seat of empire and refine- 
ment, it is an interesting portion of the globe to the 
scholar, the artist, the devotee, and -philosopher. 

* Le ^lereier. 
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Bpaiingly through other 'Countries, are gathered in plenty 
here. Not only wheat, which grows spontaneously in 
some parts, but the richest fruits, grapes, oranges, ol- 
ives, pomegranates, almonds, and oils; also mulberries, 
with alabaster, gold, silver, and jasper, are a part of the 
riches afforded by this cogantry. Italy has been styled 
the parent of plenty, the garden of Europe, the beauty 
of the world. Lucius Lucullus introduced cherrtbs to 
Italy from Pontus, which soon were found in other coun- 
tries of Europe ; thence were they brought to America. 

Climate. — In different parts the climate is various. 
The everlasting snows of the Alps have an influence on 
the subjacent region. In the southern part is enjoyed 
the luxury of a warm winter. 

The siroc, a wind prevalent in Italy and Sicily, some- 
times extending to the Alps and Provence, relaxes the 
fibres, depresses the spirits^ excites ill humour, and un- 
fits the people for any kind of business. During its 
continuance, the inhabitants shut themselves in their 
houses, closing the windows and d^^irs. Birds cease to 
warble.* 

Pofiulation — The inhabitants of Italy, including its 
islan(^, are estimated at 13,000,000. Of these 10,000 
families are Jews. 

Cliarficter, — ^The Italians are affable, polite, and in- 
genioufs. They have neitj^er the gravity of the Span- 
iards, nor the trifling levity of Frenchmen. They are 
grateful for favours, and revengeful of injuries. Their 
teligion, which is the Roman catholic, relaxes their 
morals, and renders them indifferent to female chastity. 
The Italians begin the day at sun set, and their clocks 
strike 24 hours. 

The It&Uans have distinguished themselves in liter- 
ature and the arts. The classical productions of Rome 
rival those of Greece. In the fine arts, their schools 
vie with the noblest of antiquity, and the artists of other 
nations are yet content to admire and imitate their works. 
.No modern productions, in tho higher walks of paintr 
hig, claim any competition with those of Italy, exhibited 
two centuries ago. The Italian music is a new creatiou^ 
hf which every delicate ear iti EwroM veA Ktcv^xv^"^ v^ 
tniied«f Their mannen are thcMt ^ ^ ^^Tist^^ ^^^ 
* Beoottb of Uteraturc. ^ i^asta^ 
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pie. Thtj are wary, complimentary, artificial^ diatrust- 
hilf little bound by religious principles, and capable of 
the blackest crimes ; yet in the intercourse of society, 
they are gentle and agreeable. The influence of cli- 
mate is discernible in the manners of the people in the 
ditVcrent parts of Italy. Those of the north are more in- 
dustrious, frank, and sedate. Those of Naples are dis- 
tinguished for their indolence, ungoverned passions, and 
other features of a warm country. 

Curiosities, — Numerous are the curiosities of this 
country. At Rome are the remains of a Roman am- 
phitheatre, begun by Vespasian and finished by Domi- ' 
tian ; it would contain 87,000 spectators, when they 
were seated. In Herculaneum, which was overwhelm- 
ed by a stream of lava from Vesuvius, in the first year of 
Titus, have been found by digging, a temple, a theatre, 
streets, pillars, manuscripts, 8cc. &c. The streetsare 
straight, the houses well built, in which several persons 
were found. Pompeia was destroyed by the same ekup- 
tion. One whole sifeet, and a few detached buildings, 
have been cleared, and an immense number of skeletons 
found ; some with spades in their hands, as if they ex- 
pired, striving to clear away the torrents of ashes with 
which they were finally overwhelmed. In one room 
were found the skeletons of 29 persons. In Gabia, 
which was overthrown by an earthquake, have been 
found houses, utensils, and innumerable skeletons. 

KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

OF this kingdom the Emperor of France has been 
crowned king, by Pope Pius VI L It is composed of 
Milan, Mantua, Modcna, Massa, Carara, Parma, a part 
of Piedmont, the territory of the Grisons, the four Ital- 
ian Baliwicks, Venice, and several other territories. 

This kingdom contains 4,200,000 inhabitants. The 
rjcligion established is the Roman catholic, but others 
are tolerated. 

MILAN. 

Milan has 811 square miles, and 1,116,892 inhabi- 
tants, and is bounded north hy Switzerland. Few coufr- 
trics in Europe are so fruitful. The pastures are rich ; 
the fields are watei'ed by numerous rivulets. Rich mann- 
i:<ctories are established) ^xvdvbke commerce is consider- 
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the French, in 1796, to the ancient republic of Genoa 
and 34 imperial fiefs which were united with it. It was 
divided into 15 districts, and in 1797 contained 650 OJO 
inhabitants. In 1805 Liguria, at the request of the in- 
habitants, was united with the French enjpire. 

The city of Genoa stands in lat. 44* 25' north, and is 
one of the most beautiful cities of Italy. Coaches are 
never used here on account pf the narrow streets. Eve- 
ry body walks except the principal ladies, who are ea> 
ried in chairs and Utters. Most of the houses haye gal- 
leries on the top ; the flat roofs are generally covered 
with orange trees, which give them the appearance of 
gardens. 

LUCCA. 

This republic is 27 miles lon^^ and 18 broad, boimded 
by the Mediterranean sea W. the kingdom of Italy N. 
and Etruria £. and S. The po]pulation is 120,000. The 
city of Lucca has 40,000 inhabitants. The people are 
remarkable for their industry ; their hills are covered 
with vines. 

KINGDOM OF TUSCANY, OB. ETRURIA. 

This kingdom, formerly Tuscany, was taken by Bonif 
parte from Austria and bartered with Spain for Louisiana) 
which was afterwards purchased by the United States. 

On the 9th of February 1795, the duke of Tuscany re- 
nounced the grand duchy of Tuscany, and resigned the 
sovereignty to the infant duke of Parma, who was in 1801, 
installed king of Etrurifi, by the name of Lewis I. Thii 
kingdom has been doomed to short existence. The kin^ 
of Italy having assumed the government of this territory, 
the people were, December 10, 1807, formally absolved 
from their allegiance to their late sovereign. The terri- 
tory is 1 1 5 miles long, 90 broad ; it is intersected by the 
Apennines ; the principal river is the Ano. The great 
rariety of hills, valleys, and plains, renders the couotzy 
pleasant. The soil is very rich, and abounds in fruit, 
grain, wine, and oil. The whole country is covered with 
cheerful cottages and farm houses. There are Taluable 
salt pits, and a number of medicinal hot springs in this 
kingdom. Here are also found calcedonies, comelim 
amethysts, crystals, &c. Florence is the capital. 

ROME AND ITS TERRITORIES. 

The late territories oC the pope are 240 miles kx^ 
and in some places \*iO,W\.mo^>ctfi.x^ ^^^vx^^^ "K^todlcs 
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broad. This state is ill culUvatedf and has but a thin 
population. Neither commerce, nor manufactures, nor 
industry of any kind, are encouraged. So idle are the 
people, that if the climate were not excellent, and the 
soil did not spontaneously produce many articles of sup- 
port) they would absolutely starve. The heavy taxes, 
the numerous holidays, the multitude of convents and 
hospitals, the prodigious wealth of the churches, the nu- 
merous beggars, calling themselves pilgrims, and the 
inquisiUon, which forbids commercial intercourse with 
people of a different religion, are so many millstones to 
grind the face of the poor in the papal territory, and to 
discourage all enterprize and industry. The pope has 
claimed the dignity of being head of the church, and the 
right of giving law to the world ; he has demanded hom- 
age from sovereigns ; he has raised kings to their thrones, 
and torn the crown from their heads. What he has 
done has been considered as done by God himself, he 
being viewed as God upon earth. But the delusion has 
vanished ; his power is nominal ; he is becoming weak 
as another man ; and if we may judge from appearances, 
it may ere long be said, he is fallen. His temporal pow- 
er is gone ; this year, 1809, the emperor Napoleon has 
taken away all his possessions, and annexed them to the 
French empire. 

Rome, the most ancient city in the world, stands in 
lat. 41<' 54' north, on the Tiber, 10 miles from the Tus- 
can sea. The Tiber is an inconsiderable river, navigated 
only with* boats, but is subject to frequent inundations. 
Several bridges connect the city, divided by the river. 
Rome contains many surprizing monuments of the arts, 
ancient and modem. The pantheon, a temple dedicated 
to all the gods, is supported by 1 6 granite pillars, 37 feet 
high. The column ot Trajan is of marble, 130 feet high, 
hollow, and ascended the inside by a spiral staircase. On 
the top is a statue of St. Peter. An obelisk of one piece 
of Egyptian marble, 73 feet higii, 12 feet square at the 
base, and 8 at the top, weighing 478 tons, is erected on 
a pedestal, which is 70 feet hi^h. The church of St. 
Peter is 638 feet long, and 500 wide. The Circus Max- 
imus contained seats Cor 360,0()O spectators.* This citf 
has been the reudence of apostles and mighty *°¥^'?5^ 
the seat of the arts, and the capital o£ tb» ^«^^* ^^^ 

* WoAdcn of Mttnre i&4 Kn. 
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environed ynxh a wall of brick, iibout ten Italian miles in 
co:np.isa. More than two thirds of the houses belong tt> 
the ciiurcheS) conyt!iits> and alms houses. The streeti 
arc well paved; ihc ix>pulation is 134,973 ; in 1794 it 
Avas niuro than 167,000 ; in the beauty and magpuficence 
of tlio churches aiul palaces it surpasses ancient Rome. 
Ar.CDna cont;un8 20,a inhabitants. St. Marino has Ia 
its ]^>vcrnnient 5000 iij habitants, and when the pope had 
[lowcn they enjoyed his protection. Ragusa has a pq>- 
iiLuioit of 56,000, on 352 square miles. 

NAPLES. 

This kinjjdom has been lately subdued, and received 
a kini^^ appomtcd by the emperor of P^i*ancc. It is bound- 
ed noithwcst by the late territory of the pope, on the 
other sides by the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas. It 
is '230 miles long, and from 96 to 120 broad. 

CV/ww/r.— The climate of Naples is mconstant and un- 
■f^ivourablc to valetudinarians.* It sometimes rains eveiy 
tlay for 6 or 7 weeks. 

A'wV — The soil is remarkably fertile, producing eveiy 
uir.d of grain, and the richest fruit. Of the filaments, or 
a kind of hair or wool, gi*owing on some shell fish, arc 
Tuado caps, i^lovcs, stockings, and waistcoats, much warm- 
er thun wool. This kind of shell fish is also found at 
Malta, Corsica, Sardinia, and the gulf of Venice. 

Mountains, — The ApcnnLies extend the w^hole length 
of this comniT. Mount Vesuvius, a famous volcano, is 5 
miles from Niiplcs, rising about 3700 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Rcfitilch, — Scorpions arc a great nuisance. In some 
places the bedsteads are of polished iron, and placed at a 
distance from the walls to prevent these reptiles from 
ascending them. 

Another plague almost peculiar to Naples is the ta- 
rantula, a kind of spider. Persons bitten by this insect 
cannot endure the sight of black or blue ; but seem de- 
lighted witli objects red ©r green. The cure is more 
remarkable. On the first symptoms of the poison^ which 
are a melancholy silence and a fixed eye, music is MOt 
for to rouse the patient to a violent motion or dancingi 
regulating it according to the music, which produce! a 
cure with a copious perspiration. A similar spider ii 
iouud ux Virginiai und \he bVt^ \» c^ss^.^ Vol Uiq 
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manner. 1 he bite of the scorpion is cured by the same 
tunes, but softer instruments are employed, accompanied 
with the beat of the drum. After his recovery, the patient 
remembers nothing which passed during his disorder. 

/'o/hf/a/jon^— The inhabitants are 4,963,502, of whom 
72,000 arc ecclesiastics. 

Character. — Their character has been represented 
unfavourably by many writers. They are suid to be 
voluptuous, idle, and revengeful. Every lady of fashion 
has a gentleman, called a cicisbeo, to attend her; for 
the husband and wife must on no account be seen together 
in public. It seldom happens that the parties know each 
other till the articles are drawn, ancV then perhaps they 
do not see each other twice before the day of marriage. 

07z>«.— The city of Naples, the ancient Parthenoi)e9 
stands partly on a moimtain, and partly by the sea, in fat. 
40** 51' north, long. 14® 14' cast. The walls are faced witli 
hard, black stones, and arc 9 miles in circuit. The |)op- 
ulation is 230,000,* of which 30,000 arc lazaroni or beg- 
gars, and 30,000 lawyers ; but some wriicri state the 
population at 350 or 400,000. The appearance of tJic 
city is superb, it is adorned with a profusion of art and 
riches. The houses are 5 or 6 stones high, flat on the 
top, on which are placed flower vases and fruit trees \ 
the effect is agreeable. The pleasant hills, which sur- 
round the city, are covered with convents. The monks 
daily expend a part of tlieir revenue in feeding the poor, 
who come to tlieir doors. More than two thirds of tlie 
property in the kingdom belong to tlie ecclesiastics. 

Of tlie islands near Italy we need describe none but 
Elba. It lies off the coast of Tuscany, and has been in- 
corporated with the French government. It is remark- 
able for its excellent iron and magnets, for asbestos, am- 
ianthus, and rich wine. 

ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
SICILY is the largest and most fertile island in 
tlie Mediterranean. 

Mitef. 

Length 170 > K^^^^„ 5Lat 36<» SO' 8t 38o 20^ north. 
Breadth 70 J *^^^*^" ^Long. 12« 20^ & 16® 25' «a»t ; 
its whole circuit ii about 600 miles. 

C//marr^— In the begioning of January ^^ ilnd^ S& 

* Payie. 

V 
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refreshing ; chilling winds are felt only a few days In 
March ; the -^feather in winter is much more agreeable 
than at Naples.* The only appearance of winter is to- 
ward the summit of J&tna^ where snow falls. 

Mines, — In the island are found lead, iron> copper, 
tin, alum, silver, and gold ; also many gems, and valua- 
ble stones. 

Produce. — Sicily was formerly styled the granary of 
Rome, and though it is not so well cultivated now, yet 
there is plenty of com, wine, oil, honey, salt, and vaiious 
spices. 

Mountains. '^EAXidL is 180 miles in circuit, and 11,000 
feet in height. Travellers mention a chestnut tree on 
the side of the mountain, 204 feet in circumference.* 

Cities, — ^The chief city is Palermo. It is the most 
regularly built city in Europe. The two largest streets 
intersect each other at right angles in the centre of the 
city ; the population is 130,000, and there are upwards 
of 300 churches. 

Pofiulation and cuat oms, ^^The inhabitants of Sicily 
are reckoned at 1,123,163. The women marry at 13 or 
1 4 years of age, and are often grandmothers at thirty. 
More domestic happiness is to be seen in this island, 
than in any part of Italy. 

SARDINIA. 

Length 140 > u^.^^^ 5Lat. 38^ 40' & 40o 50' N. 

Breadth 70 5 °^^^^^" ^Long. 8o 30' & 10« 25' E. 
AFTER Sicily this is the most important island 
in the Mediterranean. 

Government. — The duke of Savoy enjoys the titie of 
king of Sardinia. The fQ,udal system yet subsists in a 
limited degree. Titles go with the estates ; the pur- 
chaser of the soil inherits the title of the former owner. 

Climate and *o//.— The high mountains on the north 
side of the island obstruct the winds ; this, and the ex- 
tensive morasses render the air unhealthy ; on this ac- 
count the ancient Romans made it a place of banishment; 
yet the land is very rich, producing all kinds of fruit 
and grain. In some parts are woods of orange and cit- 
ron trees, five or six miles in length. 

CAaracter^'^The natives are poor and ignorant. la 
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'the countiy their dress and mmners resemble savages ; 
they carry their arms into their fields of labour, and seise 
every opportunity to rob and murder. 

Cr^Vtf.— Cagliari is the capital ; it is surrounded ^r a 
good wall) has a safe harbour, and an university. The 
citizens are a perfect contrast to the natives of the inte- 
rior. They have little intercourse with them, and are 
fond of parade and ceremony. 

Po/ktt/artonw— -The inhabitants are reckoned at^^3O0/M), 

CORSICA. 

This is an island of the Mediterranean, between Ac 
gulf of Genoa and Sardinia, between lat. 41* and 43* 
north. It is 80 miles southwest from Legfaom, whence k 
may be seen in a clear day. Corsicra is 150 oules kmgf 
and from 40 to 50 broad. 

C//ma/^.«— The climate is delightful, cooled in ta au n er 
by sea breezes, and ^c^rmed in winter by the wurrmmdrng 
waters ; the air is keen enough to brace the fibffc% AM 
render the people healthy and vigorous. 

Character and euMtomt^^The inhabitants hate been 
jealous of their liberty, and valiant defenders el AA 
rights, though repeatedly unfortunate. There b Imdhr 
such athing as a detached house on a hrm in die island; 
the Corsicans huddle together in little, social vilbgei^ 
These are frequently built on the very summit of their 
mountains, and on craggy clifls, so stupendoushr higli^ 
that the houses are hardly visible below ; but when ibe 
inhabitants kindle their fires at night, the view of io ma* 
ny fights gives these aerial vilhges a pleasant a pp f aran cc^ 
The inhabitants ire industrious, rough in ihdr uian n en » 
turbulent, and revengeful. Martial and daring ih dieir 
temper, when form^ by education, they ofiten dt^plsf 
great capacity, perseverance, and elevation of mind* 

Mines. — ^The iron of Corsica is remarkably good« Here 
also are mines of alum, sah-petre, lead, copper, and siherA 

Produce, — Corsica has the pomegranate in perfectioHf 
also the Indian fig and aloe. The ilex, or evergreen oak 
gives cheerfulness to their forests ; the mulberry grows ' 
wild ; lemon, orange, fig, and almond trees, are conunoo* 

7\>viw«— Cone, in the centre of the bland, has been 
the capital Here were the palace of the generalf and Ae 
supreme seat of justice. Here abo b an univerrf^. 

But the most handsome town in Cornea l»»Ay ccfcu 
It b a fine pwt on the west mde ui^kft vtoD^%>X'>a^'^ 
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ulousy and will be known while histoiy is ready as the 
birth place of Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor of the French. 
With the most astonishing powers, he seems to be raised 
up by the Almighty, to be the angel of Providence to ex- . 
ecute the wonderful purposes of his government among 
the nations. 

MALTA. 

Malta, the Melitc mentioned in scripture, lies in lat 
35*^ 54' north. It is 20 miles long and 12 broad. An- 
ciently it was a barren rock, but such quantities of soil 
have been brought from Sicily that now it is a fertile isl- 
and. It has plenty of figs, melons, and oranges. The 
common people speak Arabic ; they arc robust and har- 
dy ; their number is 60,000. Goza, in the vicinity, 
contains 3000. Malta is in the hands of the English. 
Valctta is the principal city ; the peninsula on which it 
stands is between two of tlie finest harbours in the world ; 
the point is formidably fortified, and defends both harbours. 
On this island the very ix>cks are jpoiivertcd into artillery 
of the most terri1}le description. They are hollowed out 
in the fonn of immense mortars, tlie mouth 6 fpet diam- 
eter ; these are charged with a barrel of gunpowder each, 
with stones, shells, and caimon balls ; the explosion is 
dreadful, and would sink any vessel. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
THE countries we have examined, though differ- 
ent in sonic respects, have distinct marks of resemblance 
in their religion and laws, their arts and studies. With 
most of them Americans feel powerful sympathy from 
family descent, the sameness of their religion, commer- 
cial intercourse, the adoption of their manners, fashions, 
and opinions, or daily information of tlieir circumstances 
and disposiuons towards us ; but we now pass to a peo- 
ple with whom we have little intercourse, a people op- 
posite to us in religion, manners, and habits. 

Situation and extent. 

Length 1000 > , ___^ ? 170 & 400 E. longitude, 
BreadUi 900$ ^^^^een ^ 3^^ ^ ^^^ j^ latitude, con- 
taining 182,562 square miles. 

Jioufidaries. — Bounded noith hy Croatia, Sclavonia, 
^J^d Transylvania ; east \)y YoVkr^Sl^ Ru^^vbl^ and Asia ; 
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south by the Mediterranean ; west by the Adriatic and 
Dalmatia. 

I^'ace of the counrry.— In the northern part of this 
country along the Dniester and Danube are extensive 
plains. Yet two chains from the Carpathian ridg^ 
form part of the boundary on the side of Austria; 
south of the Danube the country is mountainous, crossed 
bjr lofty ridges in various directions, or sprinkled with 
hills. Here rise those towering summits, celebrated by 
the ancients, and familiar to the classick reader, Haemus, 
Rhodope, and Pindus ; Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus. 

C&'mafr.^The southern latitude and high mountaiaft 
give a peculiar character to the climate. In some parts 
the cold of winter is considerable, but in generat the at- 
mosphere is warm and salubrious. No region of the 
globe is more fisivourable to human life, or more happily 
tempered to the perfection of the bodily and mental con- 
stitution of man. 

Political im/iortance. "^The rapid decline of this empire 
has greatly impaired its political importance. Perpetual 
revolts shsike its foundations. In the period of their pros- 
perity the Turks disdained to send envoys to' other 
courts, and regarded the ambassadors at the Porte as 
slaves soliciting protection ; but they are now anxious to 
secure the friendship of several European powers, and 
to maintidn residents at their courts. Passing events and 
the voice of prophecy intimate the speedy dissolution of 
this shattered empire. 

Population, — ^The inhabitants of European Turicey 
bear no proportion in numbers to the extent of the coun- 
try ; they are only 8/)00,000, wluch is 44 to a square 
nule. The principal causes are the oppression of the 
government and polygamy, two fatal obstacles to a rapid 
population. In the Turkish dominions in Europe and 
Aua, it is said there are 18,000,000 inhabitants. 

Character and Customs, — In Turkey are nuny people 
of talents and integrity. They are a fiiendly, soctal* and 
temperate people. They t.re humane to their tervaDita 
and slaves. They are robust and hardy, they shave th^ . 
heads ; but wear long beards ; they sit, and eat» 
sleep on the floor upon cushions, or sophas, niatresaes» i 
carpets. Rice is their common food, and coAMbd 
drink. Their usual salutatioQ is boi^An^ite 
little, sod Uymg tHe right hwd m iibA\mMX\ \»^ 

u3 
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sons of rank they bow so low as to kiss tlie border of 
their vest In almost every little village they build a 
house of entertadnment. In these a traveller of any 
country or religion may stay three days gratis, and in 
many of them, he is provided with victuals. 

5^05.— The seas are the Euxine or Black Sea, the Pa- 
lus Mseotis, or sea of Asoph, the sea of Marmora, the Ar- 
chipelago, Levant, and Ionian seas. 

Bivers. — The principal rivers are the Danube, the 
Save, the Dniester, Dnieper, and Don. 

Metalsy is^c. — This country affords every kind of met- 
al, and the finest marble in the world. 

Produce.— Grain, cotton, grapes, and a rich variety of 
fruit, also many drugs, not common in any other part of 
Europe, are raised in this country. 

Antiquities and curiosities, '^-^o part of the world pre- 
sents a more melancholy comparison, between its ancient 
and modem state. The fame of Greece is the most 
splendid chapter of history ; its proficiency in every art 
and science, which dignify the human powers, has com* 
manded the admiration of ages. But time and Turks 
have overAvhelmed Greece, and all her glories in a flood 
of ruins. Almost every spot of ground presents some 
mark of antiquity. Not far from Corinth, the ruins of 
Neptune's temple, and the theatre, where the Isthmian 
games were celebrated, are still visible. Athens now 
contains above 10,000 inhabitants, surrounded with the 
monuments of ancient magnificence. Here are the re- 
mains of a temple of Minerva, built of white marble, en- 
compassed with 46 fluted columns, of the Doric order, 
42 feet high, 7 1-2 feet in circumference. Numerous 
other ruins there are of equal grandeur. 

On mount Athos are 22 convents, beside many cells 
and grottoes. The monks and hermits call themselves 
the inhabitants of the holy mountain. They live chiefly 
on fruit and vegetables. The healthy air of the mouo- 
tain and the temperate manner of their living, have ex- 
tended the lives of many, beyond a hundred years. Many 
of the ancient philosophers used to repair to this nKMm- 
tain, that they might better contemplate the heavens, and 
the works of nature. 

Cities, — Constaniinople, the capital of the empire, is 

scuicd on the European ^cle of the B* sphorus. It is one 

o£ the £nest cities ia tii^ "wot\4. 1\i^ TCtfs^^a^^^i^A^^ 
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phiA) once a christian churchy is thought in some respects 
to surpass the church of St. Peter in Rome. It stands 
upon an eminence, with a gradual descent to the sea ; it 
is 100. paces long and 80 broad. The population is un- 
certain; some authors make it 800,000, some 600,000 
and others only 400/)00 including 4 suburbs ;* amiong 
theto are a vast number of Jews. Here are also more 
than 20 christian churches. Salonichi, anciently Thes* 
sakmica, is the capital of Macedonia. It is populous and 
rich, and. 10 miles in circumference. It has an extensive 
commerce ; its principal merchandize is silk. The 
Turks have a few mosques in the city ; the christians 
have 30 churches, and the Jews as many synagogues.! 

Adrian(^le, 140 miles northwest from Constantinople^ 
is the second city in importance. 

Religion. — ^Mahometanism is the established reli^on 
of the Turkish empire ; but two thirds of its subjects 
in Europe are of the Greek church. It is said that in 
the Turkish government are 30,000 families of Jews^ 
who have more than 200 synagogues. But true religion 
18 in a deplorable state ; bishopricks and parishes are 
sold by the Turks ; little religious instruction can be ex- 
isted from such purchasers. These bishops and pas- 
tors are treated with sovereign contempt. The banner of 
Biahomet waves triumphant, and the cross of Jesus lies 
in the dust. The Greek church exceeds the Roman 
catholic in superstition and ceremonies ; and is inferior 
in decorum and learning.^ ' 

ISLANDS, which belong to JYirkey in Eurofie. 

^egrofiontj the ancient Eubosa, is 90 miles long, 25 
broad, and contains 1300 square miles. The island is 
fertile. Lemno9j or Stalimene^ is about 25 miles square. 
It produces com and wine, but its greatest wealth is a 
mineral earth much used in medicine. 

Tenedo9 is remarkable only for lying opposite to Troy. 
SeyroM is inhabited by about 300 Greek femilies. Lesbos 
or Mytelene is 60 miles in length, celebrated on accouut 
of the philosophers, and poets, whom it has produced. 
It yields olives, vines, ana odoriferous shrubs. The cli- 
mate is delicious ; it is celebrated for its natural hot baths. 

8€io or CMot lies 80 miles west of Smyrna, and is 100 
miles in d r cuuifer e nce* ExceUevil ciwtw «A -^toa vr^ 
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produced here. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greefcsi 
10.CI0CI Turks, uid more than 3000 Latins. It has 300 
churcbcss beside chapels and mcmasteries. Here are 
mar.jfactories of ^k« velTet> Mlver,and gold stuffs. The 
women of this and the other islands are celebrated foft 
their benuty ; they are models of symmetry. 

Santos lies oppoute to Ephesus, 30 miles long and 15 
broad. The inhabitants are Greek christians. South of 
Samos lies PaTmos^ 20 miles in circumference, so bar- 
7*cn^ that it may be called a rock rather than an island. 
A cave is shown, where it is said St. John wrote the 
Revelations. 

The Cyclades^ 1 6 in number, lie in a circle round De- 
lo&i which is the largest of them. They are situated in 
the Archipelago, between Europe and Asia ; and be« 
twecn Candia south and Neg^pont north. In the time 
of Vespauan they formed a Roman province, of which 
Rhodes was the capital.* They are not more than six 
miles in circuit. Dclos is one of the most celebrated of 
the Grecian islands. It was the birth place of Apollo 
and Diana, aiid the magnificent ruins of their temples 
are vet to be seen. 

In the island of Paros^ as there arc in the other Greek 
islands, are many magnificent ruins of antiquity. 

Santcrim is one of the most southern islands in the 
Archipelago. The inhabitants, who are about 1 0,000, are 
industrious, and raise barley, wheat, and wine. One 
third of the people are of the Latin church. Most of 
these live in caves cut out of the rock. All the people 
are poor ; they buy their wood by the pound from KvfH 
and bake but twice in a year. They have neither fish 
nor flesh ; but live on peas, beans, eggs, and bisciuL 
Near this island m 1707 rose another island from the 
bottom of the sea. It rose a burning \'olcano, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightning, and boiling of the 
sea for several days ; but the fire soon expired, the ial* , 
and beuig 200 feet above the level of tlie sea, 5 miles ■ 
circuit ; it has since increased. Several other islands d 
ihe Archipelago appear to have had a similar origin. 

The island of Rhodes lies in lat. 36» 20' north, ktf- 

J8<» east, about twenty miles from the main of Asia Ifr 

nor ; it is 60 miles long, and 25 broad. The island is plOk- 

n'dnt and healthy, abownd^ m \n\xv& and many neceiMk- 

^iesf but their grain is mvi^tv^d. 'IXi^ v^v^^^^^dfaoL^ilfi 
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Tix> pnches vogli 8 or 10 ounces. Here b a bishop 
yi ibe Gtcc^ church ; but some few are Roman citbo- 
lirs. The hou^es are all low on account of the freqnent 
i.\Lr:bq\:Ak< s. The island is 24 nules long, and oiie brotd. 
1^:. y*- 5."' N. and was ceded to the French in 1807.* 
Oz. :r.e :siir>d of Corfti is a population of 50,000. Cor- 
ii:. u.£ r^TfiiaJ, is sirtJDghr foitified, and is 4 miles in cu^ 



c\. -;...*:«.. — In one of these islands is the grotto of Ao- 
: TUTvs. cce cf the most remarkable caverns m the world. 
Ti^ ie scent is hy ladders 900 feet, where the grotto ci* I 
pc::i> iix! is C4v? feet hi^h^ and 300 wide. The roof if |; 
,&:: .irvh* embellished with the appearance of flowen^ 
U -^is. i:^ weapons. Round the grotto are little clbsct^ 
in coe ot which is every appearance of vegetable stones 
rx sf mblinsr cauli£owers. These figures are white, trm- 
puLTcnt marble. At the termination of the cave is a pjn* 
cui. S yards high« of dazzling whiteness, the nobkit 
mirvie plant in the worId.+ 



ASIA. 
THOUGH Europe has long been superior to the oA- 
er c\:arters of the globe in useful arts and libei*al scienccii 
ill her e3Ltensive conunerce^ refinement of manners, wi 
purity of relisrion : yet ASIA will ever be an interesd^ 
ricTT of the world* from the extent of her territory, tfci 
M'.rcrior cxceller^ce cf her climate*, fertility of her tA 
CsTlIoiousness cf her fruits^ fragrance of her plants, lick* 
ness cf her mines^ splendor of her gems, and salubiiCfyit 
her medicines. 1^ 

Here £dea bloomed, and man was created. Herekild 
revolted from his Maker^ and by his lapse '^broldkl 
dtaih and all our woe'* into the world. Here the 64! 
tidings of mercy cheered the trembling parents of nM > 
hmd. Here the ark rested after the universal detam 
a::d the patriarchs, by the simplicity of their mamad 
uiid purity of their lives, exhibited the dignity of hunM 
nature. Here God appeared on Sinai, darkness bimV] 
him, and burning fire under his feet, to give his hnr4i 
Israel. The prophets rapt into future times, here 4, 
vision saw the future scenes of divine providenceiflvJ 
gave a sketch of the most important events down 10 dw. 
consummation of all things. Here the arts were fiv^ 



pracuse;.. is.C ir-t s-t^caret -Civ-ni-:, Hex v.k ti'v. ci- 
ties were buih. ai.-^ u* trs: trmnirff "nwf Eiir^ .'«-.• -iur 
Christ was boni. tuc Tna:;t ■n^rpiuffifnn iir tiK sr..-? b 
ihc world ; an:! herkrt raiisr an^*".-. rj^ -t: -hk pmiK riTe'-- 
ed their infa&%'j;2:3> -ihrjir ^v >• ui;'.r sniciiTi.. mu :u«ir 
reli^^ion. 

Asia exier.c.5 :>m !:■ 7: ---." :if -:aa- jnTirrirtt*. mci 
from 2*» to 77- c: :,'.~-i iti-TJjt . itcztz f.:.:"* juiu** '.oni^ 
and 5250 bro^c. 

Boundaric*. — .K^'.x TJxi -iie Frrzifr. -:c«aa-. Tn die y. : 
liluropc and Afric* W. ; ^si'^ Iccian oneanS. ; die Pa- 
cific oceiin and tlic ^ii-iii of Bhcrin^, which, aeparatua it 
from America on tho E. 

Religion. — In several cou:i tries the reii^oti is >Lahom.- 
etan. In Turkey, particulariy, in Syria, Annenia, Pul- 
c^stine, and also in Russian Tartary, are several million 
christians of various denominations. In several countries 
are many Jtws ; but the great mass tf the immense 
population of Asia is fiagan. More than half the hu* 
man race are here destitute of revelation, and paying 
I'cliifious Iioma^e to idols and false gods. 

JiiverR. — The p. incipal rivers of Asia arc the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris in Turkey. The Indus and Ganges 
of India ; the Kian|> or Kiam of Ciiina ; the Amur and 
Vohra of weslcni Tartarv : the Irtvsh, Oh\, JcnlM:'^. 
and Lena of Siberia. 

Moi^ntains. — Tiic mountaihs of Asia arr ttiancroii^ . 
the principal n*n;>;cs, which arr of jMrat rxt»f;ti n..iv i^^ 
described. They are those of Tuutf.s, .\i» y, .1, ,. 
Imaus. The cliain of Taurus is celebrated. I» ri«cr^ ; , 
Uic southern part of Natolia, aitd prf>^.«c:dn v 'i-Ji'm-*'*- -•'.* 
throu{;h Turkey in Asia, passe 1 on tliroi:^h rl.r r^r.- ^,' ^. 
part of Pcroia, and in Tartarj- rises info tLr hi l <■ *f '^ \, 
Tation of any part of Asia. Kr^jm thrtr-. r/»,i,iTi,ii< ^ 
summits river*. ^^f.srr.xA to thft la.-*: .'•.:•'• I, u, *\ ■ 'i" . \^^ 
sea, the .\rir/ur. vtn. and Ij^iy ^f l*€-..;';«l. Mi. ir.tn*^ . 
chain of n.oii. '::!.. -". :i ?rrrr.ii .>ir:'! i.i I.^'.iii. 

is an ele ii*'<^ri ,•-. ', 'ffui .■;■, i-.ot /•'.■>»•, !•» v.^n.-r> -i, ••mp.,, . 

g;ui'*h*d V/ Ti.'V.i.t '.:iV.\ri .11 '!;ir*«i''':ii ji,- .■ •••^*_ 
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river Irtysh, which nins to the Frozen oceaii. Here it 
is called the Oural chain, and divides Russia from Sibe- 
ria. About iut. 50® it turns east, and fronx its nortben 
flide furnishes those fountains, which supply the Obv, 
the Jenisca, the Lena, and other rivers, which fall mto 
the Frozen ocean, and after ascendinj; above lat. 60*, it 
proceeds to Kamtschatka, plunges into the Pacific ocean* 
and rears its numerous summits to form the Aleutian aud 
Fox islands. Reaching America about lat. 54**, it sep-' 
arates the waters of Columbia river from Slave river, 
which sends its waters to the Frozen ocean, and proceed- 
ing southeasterly, it is the source of many streams, which 
are finally lost in Hudson's bay ; southerly it supplies the 
Missisippi and the Ohio from many fountains, and in- 
creases the waters of the great lakes, betw^een Canada 
and the United States. It separates the waters of the 
Hudson, and Connecticut, iind other rivers, from the 
streams which fall into the St. Lawrence, but the last 
summit perhaps is dro>vned in the banks of Newfound- 
land; from the eastern roast of North America there is a 
chasm, perhaps, till we reach the isles of Britain.* 

Imaus stretches through Scythia or Tartary, and 
proceeds along the north of India to the Eastern ocean. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Situation and extent. 
Mill's. 

Length 1000 > ^Lat. 30° 8c 45° north. 

JJreadih 800 5 between ^ Long. 27° & 46° east. 

Climate — THE climate in the greater p^rt of tUs coun- 
try has ever been reckoned one of the most dclkious on 
the globe. It has been supposed, that the softness of the 
atmosphere gave a dangerous effeminacy to the mufic, 
poetiy, omtoiy and arts of Asia. This is more pecutiar- 
ly applicable to the sea coast ; in the interior, lofty 
mountains in some regions produce rigorous cold ; but 
temper tlie heat of summer, and offer an agreeable 
choice of climate, according to the local elevation-t 

Biviaiona — This goveniment includes Chaldea, Me- 
sopotamia, Curdistan, Amienia, part of Circassia, Nato- 
lia, Syria, and Palestine. 

Rivera — The largest river of Asia Minor is the Kinl 
Imiak, which rises m Taurus, and falls into the Black 

• Encycltv^dvB^. -^ Aikin. 
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8€a.. The Sacaria ialls into the Black sea near the Bos- 
phorus. The Sarahat is lost in the Archipelago, north 
of Smyrna. Opposite to Saraos, Meander falls into the 
sea. The Euphrates, one of the most celebrated rivers 
of the world, has its source in tlie mountains of Armenia. 
It fir^t runs southwesterly, but meeting a range of moun- 
tains, it turns south, and then southeast, and after receiv- 
ing the Tigris finds an exit in the Persian gulf. The 
Tigris has its fountains in tlie same region as the Eu- 
phrates, but more to the east. In a S. E. course it passes 
Mosul and Bagdad, and 60 miles above Bassora unites 
with the Euphrates. These noble rivers are navigable 
far up the country. 

The Jordan is another river of Turkey. It has its 
source in the lake Phiala, among the mountains of Anti- 
Libanus. It is said soon to sink into the ground, -and to 
rise again at Peneum, 15 miles distant. Two miles af- 
ter it leaves the lake Meron, which is 6 miles long and 
4 broad, the river is crossed by Jacob's bridge, supposed 
to have been built before the -days of that patriarch. The 
bridge is of stone, and has three arches. After separat- 
ing Galilee from Tracontis it falls into the lake of Ti- 
berias. Leaving the lake, it continues its south course 
65 miles, and is lost in the Dead sea. Between the lake 
and the sea is a horrid desert, in which it receives the 
brook Cerith and several other streams. The Jordan is 
rapid ; in general about 4 or 5 rods wide, and 9 feet deep.* 
The banks are .commonly 6 feet high above the water ; 
but during the rainy season these banks are oveHlowpi 
and the river expands 4 miles in breadth. 

Pevons, — The Turks in general are well proportion- 
ed and tall ; the inhabitants of the cities are fair ; tJie 
peasants are swarthy. They commonly have black eyes, 
dark chestnut, or black hain Their women are hand- 
some, but soon fade ; at tliirty tlicy often have the ap- 
pearance of old age. Few Turkish women use paint, 
this being almost peculiar to common prostitutes ; but 
they black their eyebrows, and the uiside of their tyMd% \ 
they also stain their hands and feet with a dirty yellow. 
Character. — The Turks are distinKuished for their i>o- 
liteness and hospitality. If a traveller address the gov- 
ernor of a province for his protection, he will tell hiiiii 
the land which he commands, and all that is lu Iv^ %x< %v 

* MioitL 

X 
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his ser>icc. Theft and robberies are very uncommon. 
Abilities and merit exalt a cottager to the highest em- 
ployments, wliile the descendants of Mahomet, who are 
numerous, arc generally in a low and abject state. The 
Turks are rather hvpocondriac, grave, sedate, and pas- 
sive ; but when agitated with passion, they are furious, 
raging, and vindictive.* The faces of tlieif women are 
always concealed by veils when they go abroad. 

jimusementa, — Among their diversions are story telling, 
jokes, and chess. Gaming they detest ; the man who 
plays for money, they view as a thief. No Turk will 
touch a musical instrument ; he employs slaves or wom- 
en ; but neither French nor Italian airs make the least 
impression on them. They smoke to excess ; the com- 
mon people, who can afford it, commonly have a pipe in 
their i\iouths. Dancing is practised only by the vulgar. 

Government, — All the miseries of despotism arc here 
endured. Oppressive taxation discourages commerce, 
enterprize, and industry. Almost unlimited power is 
delegated to petty tyrants ; rebellions are constantly shak- 
ing the empire to its foundation ; trembling slaves arc 
waiting to enlist under the banner of any successful in- 
vader. The government is daily becoming more feeble, 
and tlie armies less terrible ; her days are numbered ; 
the period cannot be remote, when Turkey wiH be blotted 
from .the catalogue of independent nations. 

CHALDEA 

Lies between the Tigris and Euphrates, bounded soyth 
by the gulf of Persia and part of Arabia Deserta. 

A hot sulphureous wind sometimes blows here, so nox- 
ious, that those who breathe it fall dead. In this coun- 
try stood Babylon, anciently one of the greatest cities of 
the world. It was seated on a watery plain ; but on ac- 
count of its lofty temples* and palaces, it was called a 
mountain.. The city was 15 miles square, with walls 
350 feet high, and 87 feet thick.t The value of one im- 
age in the temple of Belus, supposed to be that set up 
in the plain of Dura, mentioned by Daniel, was more than 
815,500,000. The bridge across the Euphrates was 600 
feet lon^, and 24 wide. The piers were of stone, which 
were jomed with cramps of iron; melted lead was pour- 
ed into the joints. The gates of the city were brass. 

WhilQ this place was in its splendor Jeremiah pn^- 
* Gade.sby. '\ l^eic^<(2»\»&« 
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esicd, that "it should become desolate, that it should not 
be inhabited, that the wild beasts of the desert should 
dwell there." IMore than 2000 years since, Diodorus 
wrote that only a small part of the city was then inhab- 
ited. Its destruction had begun. Not long after, Strabo 
relates that the Persians had demolished a part of the 
city, that the court had removed to Seleucia ; that the 
great city had become a desert. Pliny relates, that in 
his time Babylon was a place of " solitude." Constan- 
tinc the Great says, that he had been aii eye witness of 
its « desolate and miserable condition." In the fourth 
century after Christ, Jerome says, " Its wall served as a 
fence, and the city as a park, in which the king of Per- 
sia kept wild beasts for hunting. In the twelfth century, 
Benjamin, a Jew, asserts that << Babylon was laid waste ; 
some ruins remaining over which men dared not to pass 
on account of serpents and scorpions." Rauwolf relates 
that in 1574 the tower of Babylon was so ruinous, so full 
of venemous creatures, that no man dared approach within 
a mile and a half of it, except during two months in the 
winter. More than 2000 years before, a prophet had 
predicted that their houses " should be full of doleful 
creatures ; tliat the wild beasts «hould cry in their deso- 
late houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces." Mr. 
Hanway tells us tKat "in 1743, these ruins were so effaced, 
that there were hardly any vesdges to point out the sit- 
uation of the city." Mr. Wood, who visited the ruins 
of Palmyra in 1751, says "there is not a stone to tell 
where Babylon was situated." By these extracts from 
travellers, we see how exactly the prophecies respecting 
Babylon have l>een fulfilled. " They shall not," says the 
prophet, " take of thee a stone for a comer, nor a stono 
for foundations ; but thou shalt be desolate for ever.". 

Babylon stood on the Euphrates, 45 miles south of Bag- 
dad, which is situated on the Tigris. I.at. 32® 35' N. 

Bagdad is the present capital of this province ; the 
w^lls are of brick ; it is defended by 60 pieces of cannon, 
and has a population of 15,000. Lat. 33^ 15' north, long. 
43® 52' east. 

Bassora is encompassed by a wall of earth, 1 2 miles in 
circuit. The houses have no windows toward the street ; 
the roofs arc flat, on which the people sleep in the sum- 
mer ;* the population is l50/)00. 

* JiicW.nn. 
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ASSYRIA 

Is bounded by Clialdea on the south, and includes n 
jjreat pan of the ancient Assyria. The country is beau- 
tifully varied with hills and vales ; the soil is rich, but 
bcinp in the hands of slothful Turks, only a small part is 
cultivated ; yet they have some excellent grain and grapes. 
Their p^^stures support vast flqcks and herds, the owners 
living in tents. In this province once stood the famous 
city of Nineveh. It was 60 miles in circuit, surrounded 
by a wall 200 feet high, brond enough for three chariots 
to drive abreast on it, and is computed to liave had in 
the time of Jonah, a population of 630,000 persons. In 
grandeur of appearance it surpassed all the cities of the 
world. But prophecy foretold that TTie Lord would make 
en uttrr md t hereof, and << desolation is in her thresholds." 
Nineveh is now only a heap of rubbish.* 

The present capital is Cheresoul| lat. 36*>. The houses 
;ire hewn out of a rock on the side of a hill for nearly a 
mile ; there is an ascent to them of 15 or 20 steps. 

Mesopotamia lies between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and is bounded by them on the east and west. The 
northern pan of this province is as fruitful as any part of 
the Turkish empire, affording plenty of com, wine, cat- 
tle, and even* kind of provision. 

Grft is said to stand on the spot where Abram dwelt 
A lar.s:e fountain, which rises under the foundation of the 
principal mosque, is so sacred, that no person is allowed 
to approach the grotto where it rises without pulling off 
liis shoes. On the west bank of the Tigris, opposite to 
the place Mhere Nineveh stood, is the city of Mousul, 
lat. 35° 30' north. It is large, and surrounded by high 
M'alls. The inhabitants are chiefly christians. The roofe 
of. the houses are flat, on which the people sleep in sum- 
mer. Should a person be seen looking over his own 
l>arapet ur)on his neighbours roof, such is their jealousy^ 
ihey would not hcsitite to shoot him.f 

In the city of Diarbeck, in 1756, were 400,000 souls f 
the next year 300,000 perished by cold and famine. Lat 
33° 3 j' N. It stands on the Tigris, and has 1 2 magnificent 
mosques, which were christian churches. It is well for- 
tified, and surrounded with two walls; it is the most 
commercial city of Asiatic Turkey, and much frequented 
h' pi/grims. Near lYve tovfw \s a chapel, in which tj»ev 
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say Job was buried.* Of the inhabitants 20,000 are 
christians. North of Mesopotamia is 

ARMENIA. 

CUmatc-^The climate is cold, owing to a chain of 
mountains which run through the country, whose sum- 
mits arc covered with snow in June. Erzerum stands 
at the foot of these mountains ; it contains 1 8,000 Ma^ 
hometans, and 6000 christians. Ararat, on which the 
ark of Noah rested, is lofty and steep, and always cov- 
ered with snow. In the province are 70,000 christians. 

Not only in this province but through the Turkish 
and Persian empires, are many christians of the Arme- 
nian church. They differ from the Greek and Latin 
churches. They pass seven months of the year in absti- 
nence from 3esh and fish ; at these periods they eat 
nothing till evening ; they administer the sacrament to 
infants ; they marry their children in their infancy, to 
prevent their being carried to the harems of tlie great 
men. Their dead are buried with great solemnity ; 
when, although they believe not in purgatory, prayers are 
offered for the repose of the departed soul* 

SYRIA. 

Syria is bounded north by Mesopotarxiia and Asia Mi- 
nor, and west by the Mediterranean sea. 

Face of the country. — ^The coast is bordered with high 
mountains, covered with shi-ubs and trees ; many rivulets 
run from these mountains, but the Orontes is the. only 
river of note in Syria. It rises near Damascus, and falls 
into the sea near Antioch. 

ClimcUe. — The climate, is delightful. From May to 
September people sup and sleep in their court yards, or 
on the tops of their houses. Their winter lasts about. 40 
days, and rarely do they see any ice.t 

Po/iuiation. — ^The inhabitants of Syria are estimated 
at 2,3055000.1" 

Religion, — Beside Mahometans and Jews in considera- 
Me numbers, here arc numerous christians of different - 
denominations^ In the. sea ports are protestants ; but 
the greater part of the people are Maronites, who pro- 
&88 ftubjec^.icHi to the pontiff of Rome. 

'Gf^V«.— *Palmyra was once a tit^ ol- xsv^'gK&ise^^^ 

The ruins strike beholders mtli «Alwa^Tcvfc^>^ ^"^ 

aof^sed to be the same as T^Acaor, \>\»V\.>ai 'SioVi^ 

X.2. 
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ITc !LiI-= f...:n DiunasciiS. Aleppo is the metropolis^ 
cilied Irv ::.e Turks HjIcL; it is 60 miles from the sea, 
li-^ J3^' -i:' j.--nh. The population is 250,000. The 
houses are cf sione, acd have no v^indows next to the 
s^jre: ; the mosques are numerous, and some of them 
tre magnificent. 

Scnderoon or Alesandretta stands at the extremity of 
the Mediterranean, lat. S6^ 35' north. This place is 
\ery unheahhy, from the stagnant waters which surround 
h. Tiventvtwo miles south are the ruins of Antioch. 

The following cities arc in that part of Syria called 
I^/.£:::icij. This country is bounded north by Syria pro- 
per, just dcscribc^d, south by Palestine, west by the 
Mediierranean. To the people of this territory are attrib- 
uted the invention of letters, the art of navigation, of 
mal.ing glass* and many useful discoveries. They sent 
forth colonics to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Tripoli, in lat. 3-4** SO' north, is surrounded by walls, 
iias nar!\>\v streets and low h'juses. The inhabitants are 
600) JO, Turks, Jews, and christians. A small river rcms 
throii.^h the town and waiers the gardens ; the country 
lound is pleasant but unhealthy. Balbec now has 5000 
inhabitants, some of whom are christians. Numerous 
ruins show what must have been i:s ancient splendor. 

Damascus, called by the Turks £1-Sham, is now a 
handsome city ; it stands on a vast plain, lat. 33^ 17' 
north. It is a place of great trade, rich in the manufac- 
ture of sword blades and knives, silk, wine, and rose wa- 
ter. The population is 200,000 ; the greater part are 
Arabs and Turks; 15,000 are christians. It is the ren- 
dezvous of pilgrims from the north of Asia ; from 30 to 
;>0,000 pass here every year. 

Sidon, by the Turks called Siud, stands on the coast 
south of Tripoli, lat. 33** 30' north. It is populous, but 
fallen from its ancient grandeur. 

Tyre, once the most commercial city of the worid* 
whose merchants were princes, is now only a heap €{ 
ruins. The inhabitants are only a few fishermen, who 
live in vaults and caves. Its destruction was foretold, ia 
prophecy, that it should be the place where the fishcra 
should spread their nets. This is literally fulfilled.* 

iVATOLIA or ASIA MINOR is the western part t£ 
Turkey in Aua^bo^mdfidtvoTXNxV] ^^^'^Oe^^'^^^ad aontb^ 
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by the Mediterranean. Tht clrmaif i^ hKLiiny. and ike 
soil fruitful. Here onoe cammerce and rasr arih fioizr- 
ished, and sj^eodid dxh adorned the comcrr. Aiotwh* 
these Ephesos rose conspicuous ; tbf JtnBptt m Diane^ 
cmploved all Asin 41*'. yei.rb ii. buiidinc i: - fc inrbn^asB 
pillars remain. Forry or Miy iamilies a: Turks iidimt: 
these ruins of ancien: spi'iDdor. Soi l cnrisdan mnaiitt 
of the EphesiiD church. Jesus Chiis: threaifnied « id 
remove ihcir carxiesuck out of irs piliice^~ tD d yjrli e 
them of gospel Grdit»ances. yoc & -wur^ rf pTu^jhacj 
fails of its accomplishment. 

Smyrna is still the most rich and coziirifrriai car 
of the Levant. It contains 80^000 inhabitints : ci vixsfiii 
there arc three christian churches, and three convents 
of various nations. Christianity flourishes here more 
than in any city of the couPxtry. God fulfils his promises 
to the latest generations. Ht said to them, ** Fear none 
of these thhigs, I will give thee a crown of life."t 

Pcrgamo, 46 miles from Smyrna, has more ruins than 
houses ; the inhabitants are 3000 Turks. About 12 
christian families toil here in slavery; nor is this strange^ 
since God, for theii* gross sins, bad said he would << fight 
against tliem." 

Akissat, once called Thyatira, with 8 mosques, and 
.*K)00 Turks, has not a single church, nor a single pjer- 
son, excepting a few slaves^ who calls himself a christ- 
ian ; so fatally is the word of God fulfilled, « I will kill 
her children." 

Sardis, once the capital of the Lydian kings, contains 
•nly a few huts ; Jesus Christ told them by St. John, that 
for their 'sins, "he should come as a thief, and they 
should not know what hour he would conie?"§ He de- 
stroyed them suddenly by an earthquake in the rcijrn of 
Tiberius. 

Philadelphia contains 1 1,000 inhabitants, of whom 2000 
arc christians. " Because thou hast kept the word of 
my patience," saith God to them, " I also will kc«]> thfrr.*' 

Eski Hissar, once Laodicea, was anciently u fsifnou** 
^d populous city; but now it is only a heap of miiiHf 
inhabited by vipers and beasts of prey. Among the m'*fi- 
uments of its ancient grandeur are two marble theatrrs, 
and an amphitheatre. God pronotincccl a woe againut 
them, that the world might learn h\» wv^^t w^vNMLtaxt.- 
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less sinners ; he assured tliem, that he would ^ spue 
them out of his mouth«" utterir destroy them ; and not a 
chrisdan famiiv now remains* not a solitary henmt to in- 
Toke the name of Christ. Do not such &cts establish 
the dirizuty of revelation : 

.\n^ro is a city remarkable for its remains of anti- 
quity, xnscripuons. pillars, and ruins of temples ; and yet 
his a population cf I -X^.oa?, of whom 10,000 are chris- 
riir.s. The Greeks have 2 churches^ the Armemans 7. 
This cci:r.:ry produces wine and rice ; but is more re- 
ir^rki-b-e for a species of goats, whose hair is as fine as 
silk, zjid white as snow. 9 inches long. All the inhabi- 
tar.is are employed in manufacturing this into camblets 
and oiher stuffs.* At Cogni. anciently Iconium, a place 
of cc^nsider^blc trade, is the seat of those enthusiastic 
Denises whose worship consists chiefly in a wrestling 
dance. ::".I ihev fill down esh?.v.5ted. 

P.VLE5TIXE. 

Breicth ;?r5 ^^^-^^^^^n ^Lai. 31«> & 33*> W north. 

5c:.7:j\:r;V*.— PALESTINE is bounded north by Li^ 
banus or Lebanon, cast by the mountiiin of Seir, south 
by Ar:ibia Petrea. ar.d west by the Mediterranean. 

C::r:^:f. — The climate is the best in the world ; the 
summit of Lcbar.r.n is covered with snow all winter. 
They have n-iiis in the fall iL-d spring, but very little in 
summer. If there be a little snow in the country round 
Jerusalem in the beginrang of Februarv, and the brooks 
»on after ovei flow, these happy events'are attended with 
public rejoicings ; a fruitful year is expected. 

SoUand /:roduce.~This gloiy of jUl lands, aa foretold 
m prophecy, has, in a great degree, long been desolate 
and waste ; and, as Dr. Adam oupposes, now has not 
more than 400,0-0 inh;ibitaiits. The words of their le> 
gislator are literally fulfilled ; " thou shalt plant a vine- 
yard, and shaft not gather the grapes ; thou shalt be OD- 
pressed and crushed." Instead of being convmced hf. 
this, infidels have made it an argument to confirm their 
mfidelity. Deists have doubted whether this countrr 
ever was so fruitful, as He who made it declares it mL 
'' a Jand of wheat arid barley, of vmes and figs, of milk. 
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and hoDCT.** Yet all this. ieEmtrL snc luoiciou: trs^- 
ellers coniirm. Mr. Maimdrcll lisseru. "inzi-. iQcrt ir 
no place upon the earth, niort iruitiul. n-rr. ::: p'^'mr.: 
than the plain countrx' aiu: valieysi. eiiher ic: iht proac: - 
tion of cam« or pasturap't of cattit.' Tiit iLLrt ij&w 
bear conu melon!». trourda. cucumi>er». aiicl cui*:- vr^rei^- 
bles which, for several months ir. tiit y-ea: . zt± lat zxtxt: 
food of these cou^i tries. Tnv n !•->?: ro-i;y uirtr zzi;g-n-. 
bear vines, and olivt trees, aiic. -cvTrr. il.-. i-:: ^■■- "■■ o: 
the Dead sea product iiuiM-y. J>: Siijiv i.bsrr.- uii. 

were the Hcriy Lund as wvli r«.;:-. -.rt ^ L^ fvrii-r' u-: 

it would be more fruitful t'iiar. tiit u^is: p.^: ■.-: r:-rj_ 'j 
Phcenicia ; for the soil is generuliy mucL rA^^-: an-... i.. 
things considered, peids iiiuch bener crop^.. 1: ii m,- 
possible for pulse* wheau or any oiher (.-r-^ji.. xl e=.c£:s:L 
what is gcnemlly sold at Jerusaieni. Ht sLy*. ^I ird'* 
elled in Svria in December and Januerv : liH: imuii. 
countnr looked verdant and cheerful." ». Wi^o:;. zl- 
other observing; traveller- telis tis. -iLt v^^iy ic 2>:ii5p. 
in which Balbec is situated, mig^ht bt renitrsi icii 
of the richest and most beautiful Epxs i:. hyA:>^ fur ii It 
more fertile than the celebrated rsJe of Ds^zu^ctik- wiKfU 
clusters of grapes, according to "L^zs^s. vtl^bsd LI -jc 
40 pounds, and better watered thaij tr>e rlci '^iaJiA of 
Esdraelon smd Rama." The region round Joppa, Lu- 
signan calls, ^this fertile ccuntrr." The Baron de 
Tottf speaking of the countnr between Joppa and Rama, 
says, "six leagues in bre-dth it is exirrmfi-j ferale."' 
Thevenot says, he was *• stxicken with the com land, the 
meadows, and fair cattle in the neighbourhood of Gaza.'' 
A native of the countr\- savs. " in both the Galilee s there 
are fat and fruitful pastures, and tli^V are planted-witli 
all sorts of trees, so as to entice even those who arc no 
great lovers of husbundrj." But wc need not longer in- 
quire of travellers ; the following facts dcnionsjratc its 
fertility. « The plain of Acra, lor want of civuri^) is 
overrun with weeds, as high as the horses' backs ; a tree 
on Lebanon is 12 yards 6 inches in circunifen*.ncc, 37 
yards in the spread of its boughs, whirh divide lU the* 
height of five yards into 5 bninclies, each e<|\rd to a lari^e 
tree." That man has not begun his obsei'vationn on dil- 
ferent soils, who imagines that such weeds, or Hurh trnv. 
rise from any but the inchest lantls. lu M«lU\v'%\\\ Kv^- 
Hampshire and Vermont, thi'ir w«jsi VA\v vt^jv^ \».xk Vxw>^ 
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onljT in their richest vales and plains. Accordingly, Bowen 
and others say that ^ without manuring, and plowing only 
viiih a wooden coulter, one horse,* or a yoke of oxen, 
Palcsiine produces a great Tariety of the richest fiowers, 
plants, herbs, and fruits." '^ Such was the excellence of 
its gr;jin, that the bi-ead of Jerusalem was preferred to 
all other." " The abundance of its produce not only 
supplied its own millions, but furnished neighbouring 
kingdoms Mith great quantities of oill and other com- 
modi:ic3." Pulse of all sorts, fruits of all kinds, which 
might be called perpetual, new buds appearing before 
the old fruit was ripe, citrons, apples of paradise, vines 
which yielded grapes three times in a year, dates, melons, 
sugar canes, cotton, balsam and other drugs," load their 
fields. Julian^ the enemy to Jews and christians, " ac- 
knowledges the lichness and fecundity of Judea." So 
mild and pleasant is the climate, that it may support 
many more iiiLabitants than a cold country of the same 
extent. 

^( Though it seldom ruins, abundant dews secure a 
luxuiiant crop ; and the cold is never sex^ere^ while the 
heat of summer is constantly moderated by cooling 
breezes." Russell says "they are so free from frost that 
they can plow all winter," and " that the most delicate at 
Aleppo need no fire till November." De Herbelot says, 
" that February put3 an end to the use of fires for warm- 
ing themselves." Dr. Chandler and his company, in their 
travels here in October, slept in the open air ; the shep- 
herds, tcndin^j their flocks, did the same. We leam 
from Shaw and Chardin that their cattle have no shel- 
ter, neither does tkie farmer mow in summer to pre- 
serve his flocks and herds in ^v inter. It is custoroaiy 
to sleep aU night on the roofs of their houses. The 
history of the crusades proves the mildness of the cli- 
mate. In those wars, sieges, marches and battles prtK- 
ceeded in every month in the year, without i-egard to 
the heat of summer, or cold of winter. The multitude 
of fish, which inhabit the waters of Palestuie, is another 
circumstance favourable to the population of this coun- 
try. Doubdan says « that the Mediterranean, between 
Sidon and Joppa, abounds in fish." Thevenot informs iHi 
that "large fish are caught in the Tij^ris." Irwin relateii 
t/i.Tt « in the Red sea a^e ^^\i\xv^MXk^«wL^?* ^^^Va^^ 
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ant waters of their lake, or the sea of Tiberias, abounds 
with a variety of fish of exquisite f aste and shape." 

Speaking of this lake, Le Bruyn says, << On what side 
soever! cast my eye along the shore, I saw a fish swim." 
Josephus says, <<It had in it a great variety of fish, which, 
for taste and shape, were not to be found any where else.'* 
Among its productions are also silk, tobacco, drugs, and 
aromatic herbs. Wheat, barley, pulse, and other valua^ 
ble commodities, are transported to the cultivated shores 
of Europe. A person who was there in 1801, writes, 
that <(The most remarkable thing in the country is 
the cheapness of provi^ons ; wine being two pence per 
bottle, figs three half pence per pound, cheese very 
plenty; that it may with propriety still be styled the 
land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey ; 
everything is in great abundance ; the coimtry wants for 
nothing." And when the Jews shall return to this de- 
lightful land of springs and brooks, of hills, plains, and 
luxuriant vales ; when this active people shsdl once more 
. inhabit the enchanting spot, where the Prince of Peace 
accomplished the work of redemption ; when a just and 
energetic government) and the mild spirit of Christianity, 
shall be restored, probably more than 8,000,000 souls 
will again enjoy this happy clime, rebuild her cities and 
palaces, throng her temples, and swell her songs offiraiae. 
Government, "^This country is a feeble province of the 
Turkish empire. The government is strong enough to 
ruin the subject, but not to protect him- from violence. 
If it be now inquired why the people are so poor, while 
the land and waters are so rich, we conceive a satisfac- 
tory answer is not difficult. No man Jvas spirit to sow 
and toil, when it is quite uncertain whether he be allow- 
ed to reap the harvest. Dr. Adam says, that " the in- 
habitants have no property, real or personal. When a 
bther dies, the estate goes to the Sultan. He arrogates 
a. right to all the lands." A traveller asserts he had 
J* often seen the husbandman sowing, accompanied by an 
armed friend to prevent his being robbed of Ijis seed." 
1^ Another says he had seen .the Arabs appeased by hand- 
{ ' fbls of wheat given them in harvest The arm of g(}y- 
enment is strong enough " to oppress wwL cxv^^s^'' ^^ 
i wvetched subject, but has not i^o^^x to vc^^-^^>J^^^ 
^ AaBTnyMne and violence. TVvereito^ VlV^^^^^'^'^^^ 
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vrhcrs inform us, •• That larg:© tracts of the country 
arc enurclv uncultivated." " The tvrannv of the Turk- 

• mm 

ish government has reduced many parts to a mere waste 
\vildcrness." One instance of oppresbion may give an 
idea of the rest. In the sea of Galilee, ^vherc formerly 
many people obtained support, \vhere many ships were 
constantly loaded it ith a variety of excellent fish, nota 
not u «i:!(;le bout leaves the shore, nor a solitary hook is 
rasi into the uater, so heavily is the fishery taxed by the 
Turkish t::ovcrnment. These things being facts, is any 
man of reflection surprized, that we now look in vain for 
the ancicr.t populauon and splendor of this country? 
Docs not all appear natural and satisfactory to the eye 
nut maiU* Cim by infidelity ? Under so many embarrass- 
ments, would it be strange should famine and total deso- 
lation fellow ; should the despot who oppresses, and 
the robber, st;uned with blood, be left to starve togethei? 
Instead of this, so excellent are the soil and climate, 
tbat the inhabi'.a'Us are generously supported. Wheat, 
t.>arley, pulse of all kinds, fruits, \\ine, and oil, are pro- 
duced in such quaniiiics, that they are distributed intl\e 
nci^rhbouiing provinces of Syiia.* 

Mfj:iJ2*ains. — This is a country of hills and mountains. 
On its north border are seen the snowy tops of Lebanon. 
This cclfbratcd mountain rises on the confines of Pal- 
tsiine and Syria. It is 300 miles in circuit. It is not 
or.e continued ascent, but consists of four tiers of moun- 
tains, piled on each other. The first yields plenty of 
j;rain and fruit ; the second, though not so /liffh as to 
iorbid fertility, is vet barren, covered with rocks and 
Hints, and produces nothing but thorns. The third is 
so pleasant and fertile as to be called a terrestrial para- 
ilise ; the trees are constantly green ; the orchards are 
loaded with fruit. The highest range of summits is al- 
most perpetually covered whh snow. The cedars of 
Lebanon have been celebrated from the days of Solo- 
mon ; 16 aged ones remain. One is 36 feet In circum- 
ference. Gilboa, 6 miles from Beth-Aran, is celebrated 
for the death of Saul and Jonathan. Tabor is a soliury 
mountain, rising from the i)lain or valley of Jezreai, 
three miles and three quarters in height.f On the top 
i3 a plain, nearly 3 miles in circuit, from which south- 
* Gftz. art. IPiiLea^JLikft. \ ^wo^Vua. 



cvly i:> a delightful prospect * Ziffu u> & mountain oil 
M'hich Jerusalem standE; it riset ii: bcveral sumniitb ; oue 
is Moriah, os -vrhicfa the tcmpitr was built : aiiotiier. Zi- 
on proper, on vhicL Duvic erecied hit pala::t:. Wc»t 
of the city stood Calvur\\ vhicii lb now included ii tiit 
city.f Pisgah is on tbt L. of ilit Jordaii. Tiiih and Nepo, 
Abarim and Peor, ^vt suiunjitb of the same chaiii. On 
the western shore of liie Dead sea ib a mountaiij oi saiiy 
of the hardness and consistence of stone. Henuon, east 
of the Jordan, is a lofty xnountaiii ; iib top it alwayi> cov- 
cred with snor.-. Siiion and Sion arc p^aks of tiiis 
mountain. Carmcl, near the Mediterranean, is bouth of 
Acre ; the Kishon falls into the sea on its nortii side. 
Ascending the mount on the side next to tiie sea* ih a 
garden, which leads to two |;rottoes or cavems, cut out 
of the rock. These are held in high venera'.ion by the 
Mahometans, from being supposed tiie residence of 
Elijah. .On the top of the mountain are the ruiuv id 
magnificent buildings. 

Waters. — ^The Jordan is the most conbiderable river. 
The Euphrates was the eastern boundary of Canaan. 
This river has its source in mount Ararat, and in a south 
casterlv direction, after a course of 1400 miles, it ialls in* 
to the Persian gulf, 50 miles below Babsora. It annu* 
ally overflows its banks, as the snows melt on the moun- 
tains of Armenia. The tide ascends about 100 miles. 
The Dead sea or lake Asphaltities is 75 miles long, and 
19 broad. It is supposed to cover the ground where 
stood Sodom and several other cities ; it receives the 
Jordan, Amon, Kidron, and other streams. The waters 
of the lake are clear, but bitter and salt. No kind of 
fish arc produced in it, and those which are carried into 
it by the rapid current of the Jordan instantly die. The 
cartli in the neighbourhood is as inflammable as coal. 
A sulphureous bitumen, mixed with salt, floats on its 
watcrs.l Anciently it was called the sea of Sodom, and 
the Arabs now call it the sea of Lot. The sea of Gali- 
lee is 18 miles long and 6 wide, and abounds with fish. 
On the shores of this sea once stood the cities of Caper- 
naum, Dethsaida, and Chorasilly of which nothing but ru- 
ins now rcmains.$ 

J^rincifial filacf^-'^crei in scripture called Mchf^>}iA^ 
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in lat. 3-** 4C' north, on a large bay of the Mediierranear.. 
which extends from the town to mount Garmel. This 
place stopped the victorious progress of Bonaparte ia 
Palesline. 

JtrumUm is encompassed with hills ; the best view of 
it is from mount Olivet. The city is about 3 miles in 
circumference, and contains 13 or 14,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Volney says, that when he saw ts walls levelled, its 
ditches filled, and all its buildings embarrassed with ru- 
ins, he could scarcely believe he viewed the celebrated 
metropolis, which formerly withstood ths efifoi^ts of the 
most powerful empires. Christ prophesied that it should 
be destroyed ; it has been destroyed ; he prophesied 
that it should be trodden do^vn of the Gentiles ; the Jews 
have been banished, and the city is trodden down by the 
Gentiles. Many prophecies have here been fulfilled ; 
many evidences in favour of revelation have here been 
displayed. 

JiitVu,uncicntly Joppa, is a principal port of the country. 

Bethlehem, famous as the birthplace of our Saviour, 
in 2 miles southeast of Jerusalem. The place is in- 
habited l)y a few poor Greeks. 

Rama is 6 leagues northeast of Jerusalem. 

Hebron is seven leagues south of Bethlehem. Here is 
the only glass house in Syria. 

Mazarcth is only a small village. Here they pretend 
to show the house of Joseph, where Christ lived about 
30 yours, and the place where he preached the sermon 
which so exaspei^ated the Jews. Gaza, at the S. W. 
corner of Canaan, 2 miles from the Mediterranean, con- 
tains about two thousand inhabitants. It has a cotton 
manufactory, which employs 500 lootns. The Greeks 
and Armenians have each a church ; and the Mahome- 
tans have without the city several mosques, which were 
once christian churches. It is 20 miles from the border 
of Kgypt, and 50 S. W. of Jerusalem.* 

PofiHiatio7i and character.^^ln former days this coun- 
try supported 8 or 9,000,000 inhabitants. They are »ow 
estimated at 400,000.t Such an evil it is to lose a good 
government, and the religion of the bible. The pre- 
vailing religion is the Mahometan. There are also 
some christians, and 20,000 families of Jews, who hate 
w different parts 50 synago^xi^^. ^ 

* Thcvenot \\it.KAMi^. ^ 
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rous revisions, are afanost cerouB securmcs id the inno- 
cent. A fair copv of the i^'hoie process i^ prebcnxtrc u> 
the emperor; he consulis tiie doctors of iaw. anc ni* 
sentence of death can be t:^ecuied. ill; he'bsih ^ircT. bib 
approbation. He never signs ill order io: tiit ezecuiioL 
of a criminal, till be bas prepared iiimM:lf by Ltsnc^. 
The slightest puuishinent is the basunauc ; mt snali*:^: 
number of blows is 20. When the punisrmien: ih miiMi- 
ed, the criminal on his knees, and bendiiit: iii^ body tiiree 
times to the earth, must tiiank the judge ior the cart be 
takes of his education. For higbe; criniei. Utt persoL 
must wear a wooden colb^^ weigbiug' fnm. 5'. lo 20C- 
pounds, according to the criiiie. I: proien* lorwart- «/ 
that he can neither see Lis feei, ij'j: yi\ lj± ba:ic vl btt 
mouth. Robbers and gamblers gei»eriJ;y v^rsiT r, "airte 
months. Sometimes criminals are bbzjjbii^i i'j? Ht^ vr 
sentenced to drag the royal baru vjt i^rt*: yes^rc.. Hnxr' 
icidc, though it be acc*dei;uJ. it, pinju^tn whi ^R;a^ 
and torture is employed t£# ^^'jo^yt^. va r.rjJLJS/t^ iv 
discover hi&.jux<fmpiic«^. Ti*e «l>?:.-vt vi:^ rriiut 
pardons only' to the son of a idi^icAr : to v^ z*^> lif nsb 
ancient family ; to the so-zi or itth/ivx. v: i. 2i:iEU^'2ue- 
who has distinguished Lizxisel: rj -1% 'Mx'j^ isoy >v tlu^ 
descendants of great ziier^s vbo i-t-.t nc*^<r:*.-^ V«!::;i*tir-** 
illustrious. 

J?ii;rr*.— The Kiam 1% t>.t ^rir.',,.^ r.-'ir; sfarr a 
course of 2200 miles it iill^ ii.to tr.-'^ LaLv^rr. f/i^eaoi. 
The Yellow river discharges iu •» iters rjtv: fir frM» rive 
mouth of the Kiam, after a corjrse of ^^5-0 ir.l^<i.* 0:i«^ 
cr rivers and alMi carials are Lumertyis i7i Chlr^. 

Cuiitomn and Po/tulati'^n. — Nothing car* ftxr>^';^ the rrr- 
crence which children a how ti-icir pare.'-ta. They speak 
little, and always stared in their pre^etice. Tir.e authori- 
ty of the lather over a child co7itiri*ies ?hrv:vh life, and 
after his death, he is wor»hlppe<t as a '^^kX. If a fA:h(»r ac- 
ruse his son, no pirx^f is ntce-»sary. luc.y «Io not think 
it possible for a father fulsely to arrj;sc his child. If a 
son strike or insult liis father, the v%hoIe country is 
alarmed, and the emperor himself sits as Judge. All the 
jj^rcat officers, near the place, are tunied from their posts 
Ibr not givm^; better iitstructions ; all tlte neighlKairs arc 
reprinumdcd for not arresting the wickedness of the crim- 
inal, before it became so enormous; the crimiuul is cut 
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Iiico J. thousuiii places : his boaes are burned ; his houses 
or.d eTt!a the houses which stood near are levelled \rith 
ciic ^rrucrid* -^nd moaiimeckcs are sot up as memorials of 
the horrid G«rt?d. 

Iz U ■'^rnuxkAblf xhj.i the Chinese* like the abori^- 
oli OX Ntfv/.En^rldQd. hxre several names in succession, 
accordirc c^"* t-T.<:ir a«e and rank.* A Chinese often en- 
:i£rs tb.^: nurriki^ scacc vichout having seen the M^m- 
an h<: e spouse :$. Adukery and fonucation are punished 
vi:h cc*a:h. The deceased are dressed in their best 
c:och«::s, wh^n. lud in their coffir.s. Ther never bury in 
their larvn: tcwus ; yet they often preser\-e their deceas- 
cd parents thr«e or ibur years in their houses*, during 
which time ther use no seat but a stool, no bed but a 
Ttut ct* reeds, no ii\eat or s:ron^ drink, and frequent no 
f<;as:s or public assemblies. When death assaults the 
thrv^.e* the mourrving is )^neral« and all business is sus- 
pended through the empire for fifty days. AVlute is the 
colour used in mouniing ; because it more visibly shows 
their neglect of their dress* and deep sorrow. Eveiy 
sprinc there is a splendid festival in honour of agricul- 
ture. In P<:'krn the emperor and all his court, and in 
the o:hor cities tl:e mandarines with their attendants, 
pnrcoed i:\:j the ncld appointed, where thoy make an 
cflorlnc ■ii'vd a prayer to God: th*»* then plow a num- 
ber of furrows* and sow ditTcreiit Vmds of grain. To en- 
coura^ husband n-, every year the farmer most distin- 
i^uished tor his skV:l, is made a mandarine ; living he en- 
joys the honours of his ele\'uiion, and after his deaths hijl 
title is inscribed in the hall of his ancestors. Their lands 
are in the highest sute of cultivation ; yet some have 
supposed, that as many people live on the waters of their 
canals and rivers, as upon the land. The population of 
the empire is reckoned at 3o3,000,OOO.t 

Curi:i:::f^. — The wall wliich separates China from 
Tartary, is the greatest work ever accomplished by man. 
It is 1500 miles long. 3.^ feet high, --« feet wide, passing 
on arches over rivers and across valleys, and ascending 
the highest mountains. Over tlie river Safl'i'any is a 
bridge with an arch of 600 feet in length, 500 feet high. 
Numerous pagodas or temples are scattered over the 
country, commonly on the summits of their barren motm- 
fains. On one lake is an extensive iisliery by birds} 

• Payne. "X ^VaNaAJEXi. 
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their windows never look toward the street) nor their 
iici{>;hlx)urs' houses. In summer their windows are of 
cane, in winter of oyster shells. In the market* dogs, 
cats, rats, frogs, and snakes, arc sold for food. To pre- 
vent disortler, every street has a gate at each end, wUch 
is shut at night. For 4 or 5 miles opposite to the citV) 
the river is covered with a town of boats and vessels; 
the inhabitants seldom or never set foot on shore. The 
population is estimated at 1,000,000. Lat 23« 3C' N. 
Long. 113» E. 

Wampoa is a populous place where ships come to an- 
chor, 18 miles below Canton. Macao is in lat. 22^ north. 
This place hus been given to the Portuguese, who have 
a governor here ; the Chinese have a mandarine. Here 
gentlemen from Europe and the United States have 
houses, as they are not allowed to remain in Canton wf 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Hciigion, '^Thc people of China appear to be the aborig- 
inal possessors of the country, which, according to some 
learned writers, was settled by a grandson of Nofdif or, 
according to others, by Noah himself. From the' most 
careful researches, it appears, that the first religion of 
China had an exact resemblance to that divine system, 
revealed to Israel. The learned have ascertained that 
the religion of China and Egypt, for several centuries 
after the flood, was that of Noah and the patriarchs, with- 
out fable or fancy. It was pure, unadulterated truth. 
But about 600 years before Christ, a species of Epicuri- 
anisni was introduced by the philosopher Laotse. In the 
year 65 a new Hood of eri-ors was introduced in the wo^ 
ship of Foe from India. The transmigration of souh 
was the priucii>iil doctrine of this system. A mulutude 
of images soon followed ; the creatures which they rep- 
resented being supposed the residence of Foe. Jht 
doctrines of Laotse have been adopted by the einperon 
and the elevated ranks of society. This religion has no 
eerenionies, no temples, no public worship, no name fijr 
(Jod. I'hc connnon people are believcra in Foe. They 
have idols, tetnples, ])riests, monks, and festivals. Foe 
or Fo is also called lUidha^ Vishnu, and other names. Aftef 
his death his disciples said he was alive, that he possess- 
ed divine perfections, and had been often incaniate. Thb 
religion has not only penetrated China, but Japan, Siaffli 
india, Tanury, vu\d \i\^ lu^U<ist extremities of Asia? 
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countries which contain more than half tiie human race. 
The emperor of China is the protector of tliis extenaiTe 
spiritual dominion. This religion resembles the Roman 
catholic in its monks^ music, solemn proceasion% and 
various other particulars. 

TARTARY.> 
TARTARY) taken in its Svt extensive sense, 
contains all that vast country of As^Mrhich lies between - 
the Frozen sea, on the north, and P^Ha9 Hindoostan, and 
China, south ; and includes a great ifaety of nations, to 
which is applied the general nam^of Tartart^ with a 
particular one, often applied from their local situation. 
Mr. Strahlcnburg, a Swedish officer, who resided some 
years in Siberia, divides them into 6 classes; the first 
containing several different nations, all in the dominions 
of Russia. The second including the Budziacks, which 
dwell on the coast of the Black sea, the Crim Tartars, 
who inhabit the province of Taurida^ the Kuban Tar- 
tars, on the borders of the Kuban river ; and the Tar- 
tars of Daghestan. The third including the Somoidfes, 
on the coast of the Frozen sea from Archangel to the 
Lena. The fourth including the Kalmucks and Monguls, 
who were formerly but one people. The fifth class includ- 
ing tlic Mantcheux and the Tunguses. The sixth con- 
tains the savage, nations on the northeast coast of Asia, 
as the Tschutki, &c. with the inhabitants of Kamtschatka, 
and the Kurile islands. All the Tartars- pretend to be 
descended from Turk, a sonof Japheth. The Kalmucks 
and Monguls live peaceably on the produce of their lands. 
Those of Asiatic Russia are also an inoffensive people, 
living cliiefly by hunting and fishing. Tartary may be 
divided into Chinese or Eastern Tartary, and Inde|>cn- 
dent or Western Tartary. 

INDEPENDENT 7'ARTARY. 
THE length of tiiis country is 15/X^O, and the 
breadth 870 miles. Tiie population is supposed to be 
J ,440/)0<). 

Climate. It lies in the same parallel of latitude with 

Sp*.iii ; but mounuins and forests render the country 
cold( r. 

hiinrt ^The Gihon and Sihon arc larg;e river* ^vi^vvXv 

full into the lake of Aral. This U «.\>«*<\^ ^jV •^•*^^ ^^^^ 
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X T!-l';5 wiw G£ tihff C;£5piux ; it is 200 miles long, and 



C/icr\' ::.'■• :/.ii "/iT .pcT.— The Tartars, like most nations 



.! .* ; ^h'i^i^rrl ^-.ite of *c€ietv*arc remarkable for their 
>. ■:* :! -.1. ::;/ ^Vit^;:^ a. s:riziger arrives in a village, every 

a::;.. •' 7 j.*- > !: i.-::! lliid 4tt:ei:tions. Their religion is the 

1: :j- r»-^r:hera ptrt cf this country, the best rhu- 
r»i."r :7 -Ji^ worid wows without any culture. 

1::. :jtf p-Atn* of this country, 8 or 10 days journey 
'.•■:7i T:=:<kT. Lrt 9B>cria* are found manv tombs and bu- 
'.i;c 7*i:i* cf heroes* who fell in battle. These tombs 
i-; iOiily J.ii:b c^i*hed by the mounds of earth and 
*::-; r-iii^d ever rhem. They are said to resemble in 
::i":r *:?'-ctu7e tliQ*e •• niourJ:*" in our own counirv, 
vj'zi:'- xz^ <CAr.ei:ed ill the w:-y. from the great lakes lo 
>[;x:j^ ; izi hir.ce i: his bt'tn inferred, that the first 
: •"*:i::riji:* cf No*th A a; eric a were emigrants from 
A>;i ; :ha: :!ie sive rice cf pconic reared these mounds 
::: Icut ccr.ur.cr^t*. But the soldiers of Asia seem to 
hiv^r Ticr. richer i.i :he precious metals, than their 
brv::hri:: in Air.crlci. Mii^y p-jrsons go from Tomsky 
c-ui c:h«:r pirwS everj- sur/.mer :o these graves, in which 
:hey cic. ir.i in-.on^ the i^shcs of the dcad, find consid* 
erj.r> .:uir.:i::es cS Rcle, silver, briss, and some pre- 
c : : .: > >: c r. c s ; il so h ihs c f s wor:: 5 ar. u armou r. They 
:'. . j! , '. ": i c V, 1 > c, c rr.i:::c r. : s c f sitM I e s , an d bridles, and 
c : r. c r : :\- ;-p:;: ^: s c f hcrsc 5 ii; J. e ;c phants. Armed men 
c:: hcrstLick, cis: i?. briss, with f.gures of deer cast in 
^oii. hivc been dug frc:n these mounds. In a vault, 
V. hich w;i5 arched, they once u>und the remains of a 
man, with his bow, lance, and other arms, lying on a 
table of silver. On touching the body it fell to dust, 
l^his custom cf burying: the arms of the dead with then, 
still prt- Vails wi:h the Kalmucks and other Tartars,and 
seems to be of hi^h antiquity. 

In another particular this country resembles our own. 
Large quautiiics of those bones, supposed to' belong to 
the manmioth, are dug up here. Some of them weigh 
100 pounds.^ In all the vast region of Independent or 
Western Tartary scarcely a town or house is seen. 
Most of the inhabitants live in tents, and remove with 



Iieir flocks aud herdb fitVHipaacc tx pi&cL 

rally encamp near wamit stresn: ior tnt ciinTciuci2£:i c 

ater. In all the extmuTt couuiaaD^ of J4oo|9iw uc. 

single bouficr is to be seri. T&t prxsct: ohl iu^: 
riest live hi tmt&. anc rfnicrrt -wib: tacir czrut. at c' 
;n as their want of pasrunL^ ii lum 

Though tfaest peopie iniubr. aSmiit coTinrr>. Tt. 
kc the Indians of Americi- tiiev rdSmt tc- trout-i'. ifitxir- 
;1tcs ^^ith plowiii|r and di^iii^. HAsx turn: tft^ 
Iso set fire to the country ruunc tiojlu t^ r tn fptio^- tt 
roduce ncber pasture for tiieir Bock. Tiit 
manure, and the grass rises like a^eic of 



CHINESE OR EASTERN TARTAET 
THIS country, according; to the limzts usualit 
ssigned it by histoiians and geographers, is Xfoundcc 
V. by Western Tartary, or tiiat region of Tanary pos>- 
^ssed by the Moguls ; on the N. by ffucru^ ; oc ti>e E. 
f the Eastern ocean or Tartarian sea ; ql the S. by the 
ime sea, the kingdom of Korea, and the TeBow M^ 
hich separates it from China. 

This country extends from long. 72* to l<5^ E. and it 
xmt 900 miles long and broad. At presex^t tiut exm^- 
ve region is divided into three gorcrmnents, 2JI of 
hich are subject to China. 

The exact population of this country is not knoim ; 

has been estimated at 6,0D0,Q00.* Their religion is 

lamanism. They believe in a supreme God, who gov- 

*ns the world by inferior spirits. This country is 

ountainous and cold. 

Millet and oats are ndsed in plenty ; also a kind of 
*ain, unknown in America and Europe. It is called 
2t/9emmif being between wheat and rice. It is whole- 
•me, and as wheat and rye are scarce, it is much used, 
lit the richest product of this country is the ginseng'^ 
lied by the Tartars the queen of plants ; the root only 
used. It is administered in various diseases ; also for 
eakness, induced by labours of body or mind. It is the 
lief wealth of Eastern Tartary. In 1700 the emperor 
nt 10,000 soldiers to gather this precious root. The 
j-pi Tartars live wholly on fish, and in winter feed 
eir cattle with them. Their clothes «Aso «t« xcsaA^ 

* PiakaiMi. 
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from the skins of Bsh nicely dressed. They are died 
several colours, and appear as delicate as silk. 

Trade, — The principal trade of the Mandshur country 
is in ginseng and pearls, found Jn the branches of the 
Amur. Silver, gold, iron, furs, fossil salt, and horses 
three feet high, are articles of commerce. 

Face jg/* the' cownrry.— This region has all the bold 
features of nature, extensive lakes, noble rivers, vast des- 
erts, and lofty ridges of mountains. The most elevated 
tract on the globe is in this country. It is an immense 
plain, supported like a table by surrounding mountains. 
This prodigious plun is intersected by chains of moun- 
tains, and the vast desert of Gobi, destitute of water and 
vegetation; It lies in lat. 40^ and is 1587 miles in extent. 

Inhabitants. — These are of different classes, the Mo- 
guls and Mandshurs. The former are divide<} into Kal- 
mucks, Eluths, and Kalkas, who are a wandering people, 
depending for support on their flocks and herds. They » 
live in tents of felt, and travel in covered waggons. Mu- 
sic, dancing, and gaming, are their chief sports. Thef 
arc idolaters, and believe in good and evil spirits. Yet 
they suppose there is one supreme God, who governs 
the world by inferior spirits. 

The Mandshurs arc more civilized ; more of them 
have iixed habitations, and are said to worship one su- 
preme God witliout idols or temples. 

The most interesting region of Chinese Tartaryij 
Little Bucharia, The people are civilized, carry on com- 
merce in precious stones, .gold, silk, musk, and rhubari). 
They are Mahometans. 

ISLAND OF TCHOKA. 

This is a large island on the coast* of Tartary^ opposite 
to the mouth of the river Amur. The inhabitants arc 
ingenious and friendly savages, little more than five feet 
high, with large heads, broad faces, animated and agree- 
able countenances. Like the Chinese, • they salute by 
kneeling or prostration. They live entirely on fish and 
game, and what grows spontaneously. . On the south 
part of the island the beards of the men reach to their 
breast.* The island extends from lat. 46** to 54* N. 

THIBET. 
THIS txlensWe country is a part of Tartary W 
imperfectly known. Xtcot^vxv^ v^ wvc \^<^^v\sA:Q8t it 
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latC) immortaly omnipresent, and omnipotent ; the me- 
diator between mortals and the one supreme God. 
They have many idols in their temples, and the water 
of the Ganges b considered as holy, being carried a vast 
distance for religious purposes. « The people assemble 
in large congregations for public worship, in which they 
employ vocal and instrumental music. Their instru- 
ments are powerful ; trumpets, more than six feet Jong, 
drums, cymbals, hautboys, flutes, made of a human dbia, 
conch shells, and several other instruments, compose 
their religious band. With these, several hundred hu- 
man voices join in recitative and chorus, and produce an 
effect exti*emely grand. 

Waters. — ^The fountains of the Ganges are in this 
country. The Burrampooter, here called the Sanpoo, 
traverses the country for lOCO miles. In the elevated 
I'egions of this country, some of the principal rivers of 
the continent have their rise, as the Irrawaddy of Pegu, 
the Thaluages of the Birmin empire, the Maykaung of 
CamtiSodia, the Kian-ku and Koan-ho of China ; all these 
are great rivers. In this country of mountains are ma- 
ny lakes. 

Cities — ^I^assa is the capital, a small city, of stone. 
The poverty of the people is indicated by their meaB 
houses. Some of the palaces and the temples of the 
god Boodh are spacious and magnificent. 

Little Thibet is scarcely known to European or Amer- 
ican geographers. It lies north of Cashmere. 

Kafiaul is independent of Thibet ; so are a number of 
petty kingdoms west. Napaul has a fine soil and climate; 
the plains are covered with villages and towns. 

Sirinagur^ a district at the west, is governed by its 
«wn sovereign of the Hindoo faith \ the country is potr 
-and mountainous ; but yields gold and other metaL . 

HINDOOSTAN, OR INDIA wat of the Ganges. 

Situation and extent THIS country lies between 

long. 66l<» and 92 *» 30' cast, and lat. S** and 36* north. It 
is bounded southwest by the Arabian sea, southeast by 
the bay of Bengal, on the other parts by Persia, Tartaiy^ 
Thibet, and India, east of the Ganges. 
'Sritith /^oMemofUw-^TYie '&tV)I\&\v^\&^t:<^v\AfcrY here 

toioing 381|4l^ B^Qwr^ To5\ts^ nosI^ % V^V^:^^^^ 
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Mines. — Diamonds, the beauty of the mineral world, 
are found no where but in India and Brazil. Next in 
value arc sipphire and ruby, w6ich are found in the 
Birman empire. In the branches of the Indus and 
Ganges gold is found. 

PofiuUii'jn and character, — ^T\ie inhabitants in this 
part of Asia are computed at 60,000,000. The horrid 
custom cf giving the living widow to the flames with 
the dead husband is going out of repute. Polygamy is 
allowed; the people are generally temperate; the houses 
are one story high, and without windows. 

Literature — These people are highly civilized. At 
Benares they have a celebrated university. On the 
Malabar coast is an academy of re|>ute. At Cangibu- 
ram is a celebrated Brahman school. 

SlanufuctureB. — ^From the highest antiquity this coun- 
try has been celebrated for its manufactures. It Is now 
famous for its muslins and calicoes. It exports raw 
silk, drugs, spices, and diamonds. The shawls of Cash- 
mere are highly esteemed. 

Products end Soil — ^Ginger, pepper, cinnamon, cof- 
fee and saffron grow here. In some places the soil 
ur black vegetable mould is six feet deep. Rice is the 
chief grain. Cardamom is an aromatic plant, stronger 
and more valued than pepper. Indian corn, sugar cane, 
and cotton thrive well. Many of the trees and fields 
yield two crops in a year. The teak tree furnishes the 
best limber in the world for ship building. The cot- 
ion tree is 18 feet in circumference, and 50 feet in 
height, v.'ithout a branch. 

Tavha. — Calcutta is the chief city of Bengal. Lat. 
22<> 2j' north, long. 88® 28' east. Dacca is on the eas- 
tern mouth of the Ganges. Patna is the capital of Ba- 
liar. Delhi is the Mahometan capital of India ; but now 
in ruins. Broken columns, falling palaces, and desolate 
temples, show its former grandeur. Ougein is 6 miles 
in circuit, and has four mosques and several Hindoo 
temples. Baniiyan, a remarkable city of Hindoostan^ is 
a day's journey from Cabul. Like Thebes it is cut out 
of an insulated mountain. The city consists of a vast 
number of apartments and recesses cut out of the rock ; 
some of which, on accoutvt of their extraordinary dimen- 
'»/i.s, arc supposed lo Yvav^ X^^^xv \.^\«^\^^, ^^xw^ ^c^- 
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mains of figures Id relievo, aiid some paintings are still 
to be seen on the wails. Travellers sav there are 12,000 
of these recesses. At a distance are visible tx*-o colos- 
sal statues. Thev are erect, and adhere to the niouD- 
tain from which they are cut. They are 75 fee: hi^h. 
Not far from these is anoitier, about rs feet higfh. It is 
disputed whom ihey rt present. The Mussuimen say 
they are intended for A dim-. Eve, and Seth. Between 
the legs of the large male figure is a door jeading into a 
dark temple, spacious enough to ic»jd lIm trmy. Ac- 
cording to PcrUiin auihors, BimzvLi ills: ixaic txifiied 
before the flood; but the fi'Uowcrs of Budht insis: 
that it was built by Shem. Hence i; is «>r ti; Iulixc 
been the residence. of Abram. who. 2.zccTL2is zm scri5>- 
tiire and the Hindoo sacred books. rerooTcd vii^L ii&s 
father to distant countries to the wcstw,uxl. The os&- 
tives consider Bamiyui ar^d i:s adjaccut cour^tries as eke 
residence of Adam and Noah, and their immediate de- 
scendants. This tradition is of great antiquity, being 
supported by the sacred books of Hindoos and Persians. 
This city was destroyed by Gcnghiz-Kban in 1221, who 
butchered the inhabitants, sparing neither animals nor 
trees. He ordered it to be called «* The city of grief 
and sorrow." The inhabitants of the country called it 
" The cries of woe." 

Eden. According to ancient tradition, countenanced 
by the sacred books of tlie Persians aiid Hindoos, the par- 
ents of mankind lived in that mountainous tract which 
extends from BolkiL, and Candahar to the Ganges. Ac- 
cordingly, in this tract is found a spot minutely answer- 
ing to the Mosaic description of Kden, A winding 
brook foims a small lake, from which issues 4 large riv- 
ers. The first was called Phison, now the f^n^li-Sindh. 
Gold is now found in it.% vxTt<\% ; precionfi sv^ne^ are in its 
vichiity. The second was Gihon. This is th^ FUr-mend • 
the country through which it flows js rn<* iinr.ient Cn- 
sha. The third was Hiddelc^l ; this is prohfihly th<* 
B:ihlac. The fo'irth MfMr.\ilf.A rh^ Fr^it, .vHirh is Mvr 
the Cunduz. Though ev^.ry rounuy r^'^ -hr -/lofv^Bfl^ 
been searched cr> tind a *'\uv-%i\or\ iiko h^* ^o^r^-s^^r^ i^ 
Gcneu.i; :luMi^h many o»;\«»r ;)lsfr/»s ,v»v'» yfr--^ ,.,y,,.v 
ed ttA £*-*virii#" jlxvl^, ^f ih« i»'sr :ifTtnrfn ^1^'^ */' * ' ^' 
one ly^. v^h v«>-n '11s«>>vefrd. ^ *tT»t\ro'.*i "jfff^Hl^f ^^ 4 
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"With the description of Moses. At the entrance of the 
passes leading to this supposed garden of Eden, and to 
the eastward of it, the Hindoos have placed a destroying 
angel, who is represented as a cherub ; or a young man, 
with the countenance, wings, and talons of an eagle. In 
this region most of the fruit trees known in Europe arc 
natives, or grow spontaneously. 

Rfliffion.^^The people are pagans, and their religion 
is artfully interwoven with all the offices of life. About 
thirty million gods are worshipped in India. The peo- 
ple are divided into four casts or tribes. The first are 
Bramins, who are priests, like the Levites among 'the 
tribes of Israel. The second are Sitri or military men. 
The thh-d are Bcise or commercial men. The fourth 
are Sooder or servants to labour. To obtain the joys of 
paradise, the patient Hindoo voluntarily submits to dread- 
ful penances, and exults with hope, while enduring un- 
utterable misery. He braves the raging flood and de- 
vouring fire, the pangs of torture and terrors of death. 
He suspends himself by iron hooks fastened in his flesh« 
and pierces his body with sharp irons. For many years 
he wanders naked over the earth, exposed to scorching 
suns, chilling winds, and beating storms. For years he 
stands with his arms crossed over his head ; the blood 
ceases to circulate, the sinews shrink, and the flesh 
withers. He lives whole weeks without any nourish- 
ment ; he fixes his eyes on the blazing orb of the sun, 
till the sight is extinguished. He is suspended by his 
feet over a fire, and for several hours swung backward 
and forward through the flames. Every year 20 or 
30,000 widows arc burned with their deceased husbands.* 
As the light of a thousand suns surpasses a glimmering 
taper, so is the revelation of the gospel superior to the 
reason of man, and the rites of human invention. 

In the inland, hilly counti'y of Travancore, whose 
fertile valleys are refreshed by winding streams, and 
perfumed by frankincense and spices, have recently been 
discovered. 20j,000 Syrian christians, who have been 
established here probably more than 1500 years.f Their 
churches are of hewn stone ; they have manuscripts of 
the sacred scriptures of high antiquity.t If anjr one Is 

* Baptist Periodica! Account, vol. 2. f Euseb. 
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excommunicated from'fiis tribe, he and his posterity are 
for ever banished from all decent company. ^ They hert* 
with the Harri cast, who are execrated by all ; a Hindoc 
thereforci had rather die, than change an article of hi 
faith, eat a morsel of food not appropriate to his castM 
neglect any rite of his religion. Yet the baptist mS* 
sionaries, and those from the London missionary society^ 
have made some converts among this people.* 

A lucid description of this interesting portion of Asia 
is not a little difficult ; owing to its irregular figure, a' 
want of grand subdivisions, the diversity of nations, large *^ 
foreign settlements, and other causes. A short account^: -^r , 
therefore, of each district, is necessary to afford any jnsf* '. 
view cf its civil and political circumstances. ** * 

On the northwestern frontier are t^e provinces of 
Sindy and Multan, watered by the Indus, on the berdersr 
of which, toward Persia, is an extensive desert. 

Further north are two frontier provinces, Candahar, 
and Cabul ; these are now possessed by a prince of Per- 
sia. The face of the province is varied with hills, woods, 
and streams, and cooled by breezes from mountains^ 
white with perpetual snow. Gaznaisthe seat of the first 
Mahometan conquerors of India. The province of Ca- 
bul is bounded west by Candahar and Zabulistan, south by 
Multan, east by Cashmere, north by Bukharia. It is 250 
miles long, 240 broad. The country is populous ; part 
oF the people are Mahometans ; part are pagans. The 
Afghans, who inhabit this province, have; a ^tradition} 
that they are descended from the Israe|jtes. The learn- 
ed suppose that they may be the descendants of ' Judah, 
or the ten tribes, who wera carried to Babylon and did 
not return. All quarters of the globe have been search- 
ed for the ten tribes ; but they may more probably be 
found here, than among any people yet discovered. 
Their language resembles the Chaldaick ; they are also 
aalled Solaimani ; perhaps because they were the sub- 
jects of Solomon, or inhabited the mountains of Solomon. 
Esdras relates that the ten tribes travelled to a country 
called Arsareth, and a considerable district of this prov- 
ince is now called Hazareth. They also boast of being 
descended from king Saul, and relate his history witn 
little variatioD from the truth. The Afghans are numer- 
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ous. anu call themselves, in their Chaldaick dialect5 
-rnJiV. or with the plural termination, melchine, in Eng- 
lish. cr-r^Ti. They are supposed to be '^ the kings of 
the cas:.*' for whom ^^ the drying up of the Euphrates is 
to prepare a Way."* Cabul, the capital', stands on a 
rm-.w'Ti of :hc Indus; it is a populous city, and has an 
^s.-i "<:.:: coianicrce in wine, slaves, and provisions. 
L..:. :."- :C' X. long. 6S® 16' E. 

i'j. ': rr'r? is A small province E. of Cabul, enclosed 
vi:':i r.->:;.r.:^]ns« and one of the most delicious spots on 
•h< ^ "vbe. Tri> rich vale abounds in rice, wheat, and 
X. :i:i . ^ri::i. They arc a guy and lively people, of coarse 
iVii^r.s j.r.d b;x>wii complexions. Sirinagur, or Cash- 
nt<rx„ is i populous city. 

J-j^l^-f. $outh of Cashmere, contains the country called 
P^;j^>. Ljkherc* the capital, is a large city. Formerly 
an Avcr.ue cf trees extended from this to Agra, 500 
mile*. A new religious sect, called Seiks, have their 
scjl: i:^ this province ; their fdi:h approaches to pure 
;he:<n:. They extend over a part of Multan and Delhi. 

**'',,':; ar,x! ,fr-t ^ro the shattered fragments of the 
Mo*:r.J c:rp::o. Before i:s destruction by Nadir Shah, 
Doi^i w^s ;he mosi ce!ebi-a:ed city of India. Agra has. 
>v;Tcred a r.ipid cecline from its former magnificence. 

C :.,:*.-. eas; of Agra, is a frontier province on the north. 
l:> N,-.>ob isari ally^ or tributary, of the English. Luc- 
:*oA. :hc ej.p;:.iK is a populous city. 

rroceedir.g eastward, we enter the rich and populous 
pro\ inces cf Boliar and Bengal, the principal possessions 
of the Briiish in India. Calcutta, the capital of British ' 
Inci.i. st;;r.cs on a branch cf the Ganges, a hundred miles- 
from the sea, to which the largest merchant ships ascend. 
It contains a population of half a million. The par^ oc- 
cupied by the English resembles a splendid European 
riiy, decorated with palaces and other magnificent build- 
ings. This place is the residence of the governor gen- 
eral, and of the officers of government, civil and military- 
Here is a college for teaching the oriental languages ; 
the learned Asiatic society here have published several 
volumes of their researches. Daua, near the junctioa 
of the Ganges and Burrampooter, is noted for the finest: 
muslins, manufactured from cotton, which grows in.thCL 

* Fabev, Sir Wia. J.OQe«. 
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thcr s '.::•: :* B:z:^br.r. Ti.* -c^pr.!^ ■:': Oc'JtzjijL- ;j 
I rabid. Or. :''.t •t*:*-T:: t-r^Lsi* tre itii ii'-r*-^. Ttts- 
lin^^aloc;: ^.i;/ cf lisc : ib^ print iptl v^vr. is Mi- 
paum. T-;5 prc^iric* is ti. Z.::f:Ii»£ p>v«««5?-ssK*:- 
oiith wi.rd cittLCs iLt cvuz-rr c»Jiec :iie Ci.-»ui:.r- 
:h ::£S aI^^r-5 :a€ s'-jcrts of ".b? E.Ls:crr. ivc.. comuin- 

4':/.'., scuivc n^iles : th* : -joV is an t'.iv ci the 
jlisli. Arc'jt is the rapitd. On this coam a.re &t*v- 
. Europe un sci'.lcraeiits : Macr..LS. beionvii)^ lo the 
Lish Iiician empire. ai;d the seat (.foty of iis Kox'crn* 
us is the chief ; i'v> ib.is is annexca Fort Gvorjftr, 
ch includes a town built in the Luropian maiiucri 
ch has no harbour. South of this lies Pundicherrr, 
principal settlement of the French in India. In the 
gdom of Taniore is Tranquebar, a l)tinis!i setiK-nient. 
i rains of this roiniiry are periodical ; to refn-Jih 
ir fields in the scorching heat of summer immense 
^rvoirs of water arc spriitkled all over the country, 
ful works of royal grandeur. These arc filled in 
rainy season, and are sources of support and wealth 
he inhabitants. 

)n the Malabar-coast to the west, is Cochin^ which 
[>ngs to the Dutch. Further north is Calicut. This 

several other towns belong to the Eii\v;V\>kV^. ^ V»t»^ %. 
at commcrchX port, lias the be»t V\^t\wmv \xv \\\^%^n 
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and belongs to the Portuguese. The provinces of 
Malabar contain about 613 square miles. They are io- 
habited by 255,000 chiistiansj 100,000 Arabs, 15,009 
Jews, 45,000 foreigners of different nations, and 1,600,000 
natives of the country ; making the immense population 
of 3276 to a square mile. This may be ascribed to the 
simple and temperate manner of their living. They eat 
nothing but rice, milk, fruit, herbs, butter, and fish. 
They never dine ; their breakfast is a beverage of rice 
water, boiled till the rice is mostly dissolved. They 
labour till four o'clock ; an hour after they take supper 
^.- and retire to sleep. They bathe very often, especially 
^ after supper, and consider it as an act of religion, offer- 
ing up various Qorms of prayer.* A great part of the in- 
land country on this side the peninsula constitutes the 
kingdom of Mysore, which by conquest has been annex- 
ed to the British possessions. Seringapatam is the 
capital. 

This delicious and fertile portion of the earth is ofUA 
red with blood, and pale with famine, by the wars excited 
by the powers of Europe, who have taken possession, and 
exci*cise a dreadful tyranny over these pacific children 
of the east. The English t%re the ruling power of In- 
doostan.f 

BIRMAN EMPIRE, OR INDIA, ca^t cf the Gangei. 
THOUGH the names of Ava and Pegu have long 
been familiar, that of the Birman empire, in which both 
those arc included, has been lately introduced to the 
geographer. It is an extensive dominion, comprehend' 
ing all the country between the Ganges and Siam, ex- 
clusive of Assam, extending down the peninsula to lat 
^® S. ; north, it reaches to lat. 2G<>, and between long. 
92° and 107«» E.J It includes Siaui, Malacca, Laos, Cam- 
hoida, Siampa, and Cochinchina.§ 

Inhabiuints, — The people of this country resemble 
the Hindoos, but are more spirited and lively. Their 
mariners arc free and in some respects licentious^ es- 
pecially toward their females. They are fond of musk 
and poetry, and have a considerable share of literature. 

Climate and face of the country, — ^The health of the 
ia/iabitants proves iVie s^lMbrity of the climate ; the fioe 

* J Fnrstcr. \ Mk\<\ \ VVc^^tVswv. S ^^^Ambn^ ". 
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of the country is greatly varied, from the swampy dells of 
the Irrawaddy, to rising hills, aod towering mountains. 

Prorfttctf.— The land yields wheat, indigo, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and sugar. The teak tree furnishes the largest 
timber in the world, an abundant article for ship build- 
ing. In Pegu buffaloes and elephants abound. 

i?«ver*.— The Irrawaddy has a course of 12C0 miles. 
It is from three to four miles wide. In ascending this 
river, the eye is constantly delighted with fruitful fields, 
lofty temples, cheerful villages, and populous towns. 
This river is formed of two streams, which unite near 
Ava, and' have their source in Thibet ; it enters the sea 
by numerous mouths in the country of Pegu. This 
country is also watered by the Pegu, the Thaluan, and 
Burrampooter. 

Botany, — ^The beauty, the height and magnitude of 
the trees in this country surpass those of any other. The 
Ifiak tree far exceeds the English or live oak for dura- 
bility in ship building. The fig and palm trees form a 
part of their forests. Ginger, pepper, cinnamon, cam* 
phor, pine apples, oranges, and a great variety of other 
fruit, are among their exports. 

JMines, — Their mliicrul products are rich. Ciold in 
profusion adorns their palaces and temples ; silver and 
the inferior metals they have in plenty ; also rubies, 
sapphires, and other precious stones. 

Pofiulation a?td customs The inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent states and kingdoms belonging to this extensive 
country, professing various religions, and speaking va- 
rious languages, are reckoned at 40,000,000. They 
practise polygamy. When sick and supposed incurable, 
they arc left abroad to die alone, and be devoured. No 
female is allowed to leave the country, lest it should in- 
jure the population. In case of treachery, desertion, or 
cowardice in their armies, the wife, children, and parents 
of the offender are barbarously executed ; a powerful 
pledge of fidelity and valour in their troops. They pro- 
ceed to battle singing a war song to animate themselves 
and daunt their enemies. 

Nobility is not hereditary ; offices and honours revert 
to the crown on the demise of the possessor. They Uttfi% 
tkeir thighs and arms, and believe tViatt!^^ fiXiVa9aR.%.%« 
uim which thef drwWf will opent^t M cYiaxro* m^joawh. 
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the weapons of their enemies. The Birmans generally 
burn their dead ; but, as this is expensive, paupers are 
buried, or cast into some river. Their funerals are at- 
tended with much religious solemnity ; the corps is 
carried on a bier on the shoulders of men ; the proces- 
sion moves slowly ; mourning women go before and sing 
u melancholy dirge ; the relations follow in mourning.* 

Learning. — They have numerous books, mostly on 
subjects of divinity, which are neatly executed. 

Chits. — Ummerapoora, on a branch of the Irrawadd?, 
is a superb city, and the new capital of the Birman em- 
pire. The hall of council is supported by 77 pillars ; 
at each corner of the fort is a temple, 100 feet high ; in 
the vicinity are others more lofty. 

Ava, the former capital, is in ruins. The i>-y on the 
walU, the grass in the streets, its silent bouses and fell- 
en temples, proclaim the vanity of human grandeur, and 
the uncertainty of worldly hopes. Rangoon contaiiii 
30,000 inhabitants. .. Pegu is in rjuins. But a new city 
has risen on the same ground, which covers half the ex- 
tent of the former one. A sacred temple,* erected 2300 
yciirs ago, is one of the most remarkable buildings in 
tl.c v.orld for size aVid magnificence. 

C'::ri7iiercr. — They send to China cotton, amber, and 
pi'ccious stones. In return they receive silk, velvet, 
i^old IcLif, paper, and many other articles. Their prin- 
cipal Luropean commerce is carried on with England. 

Rcli.i^':o7i. — The people of the Birman empire are pa^ 
giii.s. the disciples of Boodh, who is said to be the ninth 
Aviilar or incarnation of the Deity in his capacity of /rf- 
nerver. This religion extends through China, Fo being 
the same as Bcodh. The Japanese, who worship BudX) 
are considered as the same sect. The image of Boodh 
is worshipped in all countries between Bengal and Chi- 
na, t The great body of the pagans of A^a, and the 
Birmans believe in transmigration. Those who do not 
become good by the discipline of the present state, they 
think wiil be condemned to everlasting punishment 
They seldom have any public worship, but every one 
makes his prayers when he chooses, and addresses 
irhich idol he pleases. The greatest part of their wor- 
ship consists in s\u^\u^,da.\\c\r»^,'^\o.Yva^^\k Tausicalm- 
fitruments, and maVin^ ofietva^^ ^l rvt^i ^xA^^^^ 
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from Pcgii Ly ar^j^*; ^-f r,vv*.'-*.-ji -^ ia r«-r : . 
tains on the t^x\ «:,vlc.* > /'v-;, J^%v i:-it '-*:•.■.../■•' -< 
south it is houuCfi *. * '.'-^ :"■ ' vJ ',-i.v. . -.v.-. ? ;-:. 
its arc lost in '.!*.;/ -**': ;*::: 'j^\ 

try. DcccrijV;r ir.'i !<•-*.*•* j,.?* '.-•••*' -■■ ■•. -..v.-. 
Nviiuls from '.J.*; * r.'y ■-. v r*', ■, - \* .r.l *, ■ 7 • >• V -^^ -vr • • 
l)art of tllC f-0'W:*ry ;. ^'. * '-"vv. •< v.< •■----*' v; : V. 
rivers. The f.hif:! pr'/^-./.t i* r,*^ ^ .- .-.v • -.^-.v -.vv-, 
try ^raln is rai^c-d, sji.'l %*^'«:i» f.'*?»-t.^t %••, «./ a- ^^ 

h\ habitant H.^^\\\t, pcopje %f^ '-^ 4 <4?'c .* '.^ . •.•, iii«.-. 
are indole^ and the m',u\*',u yiz\'.^'.u V-. .v'^.-.* A*i-yv 
rious occupational; a pu*^j{ rhk* •',-%, i.'f\:,'r. .•♦* ?ni#*o^ 
little progress. The yoij^Ji ir«: <.',-.'*v< ,: ■-«, »^r •?-»5 
of t h e i r nion k s, w he rtz t h ♦; y ye »> «; ^; h * • o .• *, i/^ w * : ■> jr.- A 
cast accounts ; their t'Viyu/h h i'ik*i ^f'^*'/, *?• \',,'/^^a, > 
they excel in wotksof t^oJ'l, %'i\\Kr, ^:.< y<h.':f.y^ *:* 7s*fSr' 
iuture. Tlie popular ion i»> aifyyu' 2 ///;///., 

Ci7/>* 'i'h'j K'jfopear.*, csfll *l;^; r*y.^^\ ^;xttt % ;«^ 

proper name i, V»jthin ; i» >A^%A% ^:.yju it* i^^.t^.f xfA 
occupies a laij^c '.pjire. J/»kr.ok i* <K'. p?if*'i;/*J t^ «' 
port. Th': piivij**; 1^iiil/!jr,;^\ of S;aj?i tr*: fi*,ir-, "/r»- 
structed cliicHy of huinU^o, ^r;d rili^eO ori j/jili-f, •'/ <t*:- 
cure thcni from inundsitionH/ The frrnpleinsre th«i'/fjly 
h'.iildinj^', \vlii':li pri:tcnd to aiiy nii»j;niriceri*.e. 

Connnrrcr. — ']'l,e country producer grain, roM//fi, deer 
shins, [Mwn-licnzoin, vur:oii» kind»of xtotAj tr.etaN, and 
]M"ccious stones, whirli arc articles of conunerc*:. The 
despotism of tlic (^o;crnnicnt discourages conimeicial 
cnteqM'ixr. The king requires aniiually bix months 
hcrvitc from every man. 

Arunj Tlie army may be 60,000, in which arc 3 or 

'1000 elcpliants. 

HivvTH The grand liver is Meinam, which signi- 
fies the mother of waters ; in September it overflows 
;i wide extent of country. 

MALACCA. 
THIS great peninsula or cape, extending in a south- 
rastern direction from Siam and the Birman c^u^ivt^^ 
has no precise boundary > vhcrc v\. uivvvx* v«VXx^^^^^- 

A a 
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tinent ; but may be suppose to commence about the 
10th degree of north latitude, whence it reaches be- 
yond the second decree. Its mean breadth may be 150 
miles ; the length 560. A ridge of mountains runs 
down through the middle of the country, whence the 
land descends each way to its coast. The inland, moun- 
tainous part is still oyergrowa with forests, which har- 
bour tigers, monkeys, elepbants, and, as some travellers 
assert, a race of wild nHsn. 

Inhabitanta — The people inland seem to be an indi- 
genous race, uncultivated and rude. The inhabitants 
on th^ shores are Malays, a people notorious for their 
daring ferocity and malicious revenge. European ves- 
sels are forbidden to take on board more than 2 or 3 
at a time, lest they should assassinate the crew. This 
they sometimes effect in a dreadful manner, as Euro- 
peans and Americans know by fatal experience. Com- 
ing on board with apparent 'friendship, treated with all 
kindness, they draw their creeses or daggers at a signal 
given, and murder every man they can reach. If one 
of them become indebted to an American captain, he 
must keep a careful watch, lest some of these hired as- 
sassins come to murder him and his people, to silence 
the demand. So desperate are these Malays, that a 
boat of 20 or 30 men will attack a 30 or 40 gun ship. 
These bloody deperadoes have spread from the conti- 
nent to the islands. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Colebcs, 
the Moluccas, and Philippines, swarm with these dead- 
ly vipers. Like beasts of prey they are $tlways on the 
watch for blood. They are always armed with pon- 
iards, and are never to be trusted. Their punishments 
betray the cruelty of their, chamcters. Cutting off a 
hand or foot is a common punishment among them. 
Many of their convicts have not a hand or foot left. 
They are great gamblers ; when the father has nothing 
else left, he often stakes his children, and they become 
slaves for life. When all is lost, he abandons himself 
to despair, takes opium, which produces a phrenzy ; ho 
then rushes abroad with his dagger, and murders all he 
meets, till some one destroys him.* 

Government. — It is not a little remarkable, that in thii 
country^ so removed from connexion with Eucopcy a 
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form of civil society should prevail, so similar to thtjeu^ 
dal system. In Malacca is a ki|^ or sultan, <vho is su- 
preme over a body of vassals or nobles ; they havie vas- 
sals under them. The lowest class are in absolute ser- - 
vitude. 

Exfiorta. — This country furnishes pepper and other 
spices ; precious gums, woods, ivory, and tin. 

LAOS AND CAMBODIA. 

BEYOND the mountains east of Siam, another valley 
extends from China to the Indian ocean. Thrbugh this 
a great river pours its waters into the Chinese sea. The 
upper part of this spacious vale constitutes the kingdom 
of Laos ; the XoyfSc or southern part is Cambodia. Ldoa 
abounds in rice, and produces excellent benzoin, and 
gumlac ; also tea, cotton, ^and dying woods. The finest 
musk, pearls, and precious stones, gold, silver, and oth- 
er metals, enrich its commerce. The people trade with 
China and Cambodia ; they resemble the sbutherh Chi- 
nese ; 'their religion and manners are more like those of 
Siam. Their capital is a considerable city on the bants 
of the great river. 

Cambodia is inundated in Junb by the Maykaung. 
The country produces ivory, gold, and several kinds of 
precious wood ; but is most I'emarkable for the fine yel- 
low gum, called camboge from the name of the country. 
It is a powerful medicine. The capital is an inconsid- 
erable city of one street, and a single temple. 

SIAMPA. 

THIS maritime country is east from Cambodia; a 
ridge of hills divides these countries. Siampa is said 
to be tributary to Cochin-China. It is inhabited by a 
stout race of men, large, muscular, and well made; 
their complexion is reddish, the nose rather flat, the 
hair long and black ; the dress very slight. The people 
are much employed in fishing. Their products arie 
cotton, indigo, and an inferior kind of silk. The shore 
is indented with numerous bays, convenient for shipping. 

Cochin-China, The residue of country, on this aide 
China, consists of a long range of land, forming tlie 
eastern coast, and bounded iuVwi^Vi^ tcvov«v\sor\% ^VvOc^ 
separate i{ from Cambo^a and \.aotk. C>^ ^^^ '^^'^'^ ^ 
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southern part is called Cochin-China, the northern Tun- 
q'jin or ToDquin. 

Cochin-China is rich and fertile, producing sugar, 
rice« gold, and all those commodities, which are common 
in this part of the world. The edible birds nests, so 
much Talued in China, are chiefly from this country. 
The people appear to be of Chinese descent, and resem- 
ble them in politeness. A traveller, who has not money 
to defray his expenses at the tavern, may enter any 
house* rarry till dinner is ready, sit down and partake 
v.i:h the Bimily, and depart when he thinks proper, 
without speaking a word, or having a question asked 
hid. They are dressed in long, loose garments of silk 
and cotton. The houses are of bamboo, thatched with 
straw, ranged in groves of cocoa, plantain, lime and or- 
ange trees* Turon is a good harbour. The inland 
mountains are inhabited by a race of aboriginal savages. 

T-^.nq'iin is divided from the above country by a small 
river. Its lands produce the commodities of India and 
China. The people resemble the Chinese, but are less 
reaaed. The tu^oons* or typhons, are dreadful in the 
adjacent ChLiese sea. For 24 hours a tremendous cloud 
hAEgs over the deep; it then bursts in a gale of wind, 
in terrinc thunders, with incessant flashes of lightning, 
and torrents of rain. 

ASSAIL 
THE northwest part of that country, heretofore called 
India beyond the Ganges, is watered by the Burram- 
pooter. The northern province is the best cultivated 
and most populous, producing sugar, pepper, and gin- 
ger. It has gold and silver, and its silk is equal to that 
of China. Assam is governed by a native prince or ra- 
jah. The people are stout and warlike. The language 
resembles that of Bengal. The mountains are inhabited 
by a race called Nanacs, who go naked, and eat dogs, 
gats, and mice. The people of Assam are said to be 
remarkably unprincipled, having no fixed reli;^lon, nor 
any law but their own inclinations. They have neither 
horses, asses, nor camels. They are a savage, yindic* 
tivc, and miserable people. 
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PERSIA. 

Situation and extent. 
Miles. 

Breadth 11003 ^*^^^" ? 119o & UloE. long. fr. Phil. 
y?3M«(/flri>*.— BOUNDED north by the Caspian sea ; 
northwest by the mountains of Ararat or Daghestan ; 
south by the Indian otean, Persian gulf, and gulf of Or- 
niils, west by Arabia and Turkey in Asia, east by In^a, 
and northeast by the river Oxus. 

Mountains^ minesy rivers. — ^The principal mountains 
are those of Caucasus and Ararat. The most considera- 
ble rivers are the Cyrus, now the Kur, and the Araxes 
or Aras. Copper, iron, and lead, sulphur, saltpetre, an- 
timony and emery, are found in Persia. They have 
plidns 60 miles in extent, covered with salt, saltpetre, 
;uid alum. In some parts of Caramania the salt is so 
hard as to be used instead of stone for building their 
cottages. On the island of Wctoy in the Caspian are 
springs of naptha, which is burned m lamps, and used as 
fuel. 

Soil and firoducr, — Wine is common in most of the 
provinces. Wheat is common among them. In some 
places bread is made of barley, rice, or millet Oats and 
rye are not raised. Rice is the universal food of all 
classes in Persia. In the cultivation of rice tlxey take 
the utmost pains. Having sown the seed, in three months 
they transplant it, root by root, into otlicr fields, which arc 
well watered. It is the most delicious rice in the world. 
As they consider it an abomination to cut either bread 
or meat after it is dressed, their meat, which is generally 
mutton or fowl, is so prepared as to be easily pulled in 
pieces with tlieir fingers, and their bread is made into 
thin cakes, which are easily broken. They breakfast on 
coffee, dine at eleven on fruit or milk, and have their 
chief meal at night. On the borders of the Caspian and 
i\iar Tartury, the soil is indifferent. South of mount 
Taurus the soil is rich, producing European fruit aipd 
flowers ill perfection. Silk, assafoetida, opium, and other 
drugs, arc the produce of Persia ; but a great part of 
the empire is scorched with prevaling drought. Not 
more than a twentieth part of the country can be cuW- 
vuic/l ; the evil is increasing by the destruction oC 
oaniUs, which formerly conducted the \v«(.cr\ o^ xXNrt xwws^- 

A a 3 
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tains to the tliirsty fields. In some provinces there is 
not a single tree that has not been planted, and is watered 
by the hands of man. 

Character, — ^The Persians are in general well made, 
being fair in the north, and swarthy in the south. But 
many of their great men have for a long time had their 
wives from Georgia and Circassia.. Tms has much im- 
proved the race in the southern provinces. The Persians 
are remarkable for their hospitality. They consider it 
an affront, if a stranger leaves their house without smok- 
ing or taking some ref^shment. They belieire that every 
meal which he eats, brings a blessing. It is also a pledge 
of his friendship. They are inquisitive and polite.* They 
study elegance in their conversation, constantly making 
quotations from their favourite poets. In their common 
discourse they often introduce moral and religious sub- 
jects. When the oldest man in the company speaks, 
though he be poor, and in the lowest end of the rooni^ 
they all give strict attention to his words. 

Literature.'^ A. taste for the sciences is rarely found 
in Persia. Education is so neglected, that persons of the 
highest rank are scarcely taught to read and write. As- 
tronomy is but little understood ; of surgery they arc 
very ignorant, barbers being the only practitioners ; 
bodies are never dissected ; yet physicians are much re- 
spected. Between the physicians and astrologers arc 
perpetual disputes. When the physician has prepared 
tlie medicine, the patient must wait till tlie astrologer is 
consulted, as to the lucky hour of administering it ; if it 
fail, mutual criminations take place. The Persians are 
more distinguished for their poetry than any branch of 
literature. Pi*mting has not been introduced among 
them. They write in eight different hands. 

Ci7£e«.-^Schiras, which has been the capital since 1778, 
has 4000 houses of brick, dried in the sun ; the roofs are 
fiat and terraced. It has a college, and 15 mosques, 
Ispahan is said to be 12 miles in ciixumference, and- to 
have contained 650,000 inhabitants, but in 1744 it was ao 
depopulated by famine and tyrants, that only 5000 houses 
were inhabited.! In the city are 1 50 mosques ; the 
palace and its gardens are 3 miles in circuit. Casbin or 
Caswin is 1 80 miles north of Ispahan. Once it had 1 2,000 
houses, but is now greatly reduced. Tauris has a po|m- 
/ation of 300,000. 
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Pofiulqlion and army.— -The population is 10,000,000 ; 
of these 6,000/X)0 belong to western Persia ; the army is 
200,000.* 

Origin, — The population of Persia seems to be indi- 
genous. It is probsible the descendants of Noah early- 
dispersed themselves over the country now called Persia. 
Elam his eldest son probably settled here. In the writ- 
ings of Moses mention is made of the Elamites, a name 
which continued many hundred years after they were 
called Persians. See Acts, 2d. chap. 

i?r/fgt(m.— The Persians in general are Mahometans of 
the sect of Ali. Prayers for tiie dead are recommended 
but not enjoined. They never pray to saints, not even 
Mahomet himself. They generally circumcise their 
children at 4 or 5 years of age. Near Baku is a com- 
pany of Gobars or Gaurs, who worship fire. The earth 
in the viciqity is inflammable. If a reed or paper tube 
be inserted in tlxc ground, and a coal of fire applied, a 
flame rises. In this way they light their houses, which 
have no floors. In a temple here they say tliey have 
continued the sacred flame, ever since the flood. In va- 
nous provinces of Persia are great numbers of christians 
of diff'erent sects. The Persians are very strict in the 
observance of their religious rites. They always rise at 
daybreak to perform their devotions. Their first prayer 
is offered before sunrise. Their second prayer is re- 
peated as the sun declines from the meridian. At -four 
o'clock the third prayer is offered. The evening or fourth 
prayer is repeated just after the sun sets. After this 
they eat their principal meal. When it is ready, a ves- 
sel of water is brought in, and all wash their hands. 
This is an invariable custom before and after eating. 
After supper they converse a while ; then offer their last 
prayer. 

At the naming of their children they observe the fol- 
lowing ceremonies. The third or fourth day after the 
birth of the child, the relations and friends of the mother 
assemble at the house, attended by dancing and music 
girls, who are hired for the occasion. After they have 
played and daiiced some time, a priest is introduced, who 
takes the child in his arms, asks the name, and makes a 
prayer. After this he three times tells the child to obey 
1*8 father and mother, to venerate the Koran and the 

t Piiikcrtaih 
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prophet, to abstain from wickedness, and be religious. 
HaTin«^ repeated their profession of faith, and delivered 
the chUd to the mother, they sit down to a pleasant re- 
past. • 

GGx'rrnm^nt ^Thc government is of the most despotic 

nature. It is a law that no blind man shall be raised to 
the throne ; hence the horrid policy of putting out the 
eyes of all who are allied to the crown. The king has 
generally a number of wives. It is death for any man, 
excepting their attendants, to' see them, even by accident; 
therefore, when he travels, notice is 'given for all men to 
quit the road and their houses, and retire to a great dis- 
tance. Widows are obliged by law to mourn four months 
for their husbands^ before they can be married again. 

ARABIA. 

Situation and extent, 
M lies. 
Length 1300> b^,„_ CLat. IS^ 30/ & SQo N. 
Breadth 1200 J between ^Lo^g hqq ^ 1350 E.fr.Phil. 

Bcyrtdarics.^^THlS extensive country is a peninsula) 
Iwunded on the northeast by the Euphrates and the golf 
cf Persia, south by the Indian and Ethiopic ocean, west 
by the Red sea and the isthmus of Suez, and part of Syr- 
ia, and nonhwest by Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Z)/T'/6i&M«.— There are three divisions of this country; 
Arabia the happy, Arabia the desert, and Arabia petra^ 

irafers — The Euphrates washes the northeast bound- 
ixTy of this country ; it has few springs or rivers. It is 
almost surrounded by seas. Southeast is the Indian 
ocean, and east the Persian gulf ; on the west b the 
Red sea. The water of this sea is much more sah than 
the ocean. After entering it, a ship draws several inches 
less wuter, than while sailing in the Indian ocean. The 
Red sea is 1050 miles long, and 120 broad. At the place 
where it is supposed that the children of Israel passed 
through the Red sea, it is about eleven miles vnde. At 
this place, on the west side, is an aperture in the moan- 
tain down to the sea. 

-Diodorus Siculus, who wrote 300 years before Christi 
says that the original inhabitants of this very spot, had a 
ti'adition from remotest ages, that the sea once (Uvided 
here, and returned with great fuiy. Diodorus nerer 

• Fraiikliifc 
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ird of Moses or Pharaoh ; but wiihout prejudice relates 

testimony of heatheiif which is conclusive evidence 
favour of revelation. The Red sea is connected with 

Indian ocean by the narrow strait of Babei-Mandei. 
Z'/imatc—^Thc air of this countr)- is hot, and in many 
ces unhealthy. A hot win^ sometimes blows in thift 
mtry, called Samiti. A thick haze (;ivcH notice of its 
>roach, at which the people throw themselves with 
ir faces on the ground, and so continur: till (hft ^Ic i^ 
r, which is often only momentary in in duration. 
9sc who do not .use this precaution, find the wind in^ 
It death. 

i. stranger on the shore of that part raltftd ih^ W//*v< 
lid doubt the propriety of the riam<: ; \ifttt a^ h*; t,v««^ 

to tlie central parts, the wmmIh droppirp$^ H>!4f*< ^iv^ 
Jant hills, the luxuriant vales, thfc fr^tr,^ ot tt>4ttf^r 
ic inviting his taste, sf>ft bre^z/:% oi ^*jwI*^ aM f»f'u..' 
^rant perfumes, soon convince him, fiat hJ^ in vt* X^a-- 
the hap/iij, 

^roduce — ^Tliis ir-t tl»'r nfttivc v>urf.*y fA. uM^t^.^ %(^\ 
jgh it has been tranAplar»t#td i»r»d fthri ■>«•:* ytK>\, iw f./wt 
erican islands and the Iftk fA iW^rV/v w*i >*it4^'^'X. ^^ 
ous for producing thf: '^v^w-f^^^, i.-^ ».•*, v-^VC. JHU-.i;/ 
joes of it arc arm uaUy *'.%y,f^fA Vy J; ..-via? U^^m^ 4*jlK 
erica. The coffee ♦.hr'i^/ J^f'y•^ ^ '/.• . '* >.k\ a:^^- ; ^:'-«v 
lbs in hot weather uvi t*.*: w^I.^o* ey^x^x*/- v-^^y^jj**, 
je being more C'Xiiir*^ t>*i'i i«^; j/*fj y. 'i .i>: <«B.<^t <^ A- 
ia are excellent. Th*: cy^j ^*ry ;y-» '>c u/>«: ^ '/«l.' 'ja^ ii iii*idii.- 
sc, myrrh, marina, ':a>.bL^ k^b^tf^jt^j^diEL; j(jyi ii.4>f jjm: . TJUt: 
lbs have cameh aiid the fjj>etr i/yf>«:b ; iij t/jiuui; ;^u 
lions, tigep», wohe*,, t^iit. w^d ji/.kiJi*. Jr it vK-ii 
•wn, that the A.^JAw.'t p'j*. *ii*; j^j«;W>;bi ^tl'^e </jj U^ir 
ses. Of ihcve U4*:y Iwiw; rw/ •«.'>!; t, O-A- K-*,^w jJ, 
>se gen : aiog^- i •> ^ !i k. j;'> w ji- w/i v .<; 1^ v 5 . i f ■: . o1 » j j«/ju , 
r sav, tJiev ha%«; a iAi:rv.-jj v'- '«.<-v/> f'-** '^'^^ jc^^rt. 
3 Kadischi av; nv."i \u iAui ;; ■.••-!'"<jjk. i-.fi'i o /.vi 
imon labours. Tjit K'^ -iliJii fc!<; j«:v:iv«:d v/tiv l-yr 
lig. They an: tu-cl to ^.«.^i^c Vi* JJ' '-^rigjij iioui Ui*. 
Is of king Sfjioijion. i{o\.«:\c! tiiib lufey be, tliey u^ 
able of the grtattbl faligiitb, *iid * a:j pabb vvho!«: davb 
liout food. Tiitry I. re baid albo to bliow ;;.btoijibiiJiig 
ra;;c in tlic field of battle, aiid it is tvcii obbcricd, 
I wheii a horse of this nee finds hiinM.- J f wounded^ 

ij:iaMc niucli lon'^er to \^K\ir. \\v*i v\^s:v, Vw«. xv>^^>:--^ 
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from the field, and conveys him to a secure place. If 
the rider fall on the ground, his horse will remain with 
him, and neigh till assistance comes. They are brought 
up in their tents with the family, and are carefully tend- 
ed, and fondly caressed, as their children. The modem 
Arabs estimate their wealth by the number of their cam- 
els. Possessing these, they want nothing, and fear noth- 
ing. If attacked by an enemy, the Arab flies fifty leagues 
into the desert with his camels ; all the armies of Bona- 
parte would perish in pursuit of him. Hence the Arabs 
have always maintained their independence. 

Arabia Dcaerta is a dreary waste, a boundless level of 
barren sand, intersected by naked mountains, affording 
ncitlier shade nor shelter from the intense rays of a trop- 
ical sun.* But large flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, 
arc found toward the Euphrates, where the land is better. 

Arabia Petraa is that region, where the children of 
Israel wandered for 40 years. Hero are no verdant pas- 
tures, no cheerful flocks nor herds, no valleys of com, no 
olive yards, nor vines blushing with grapes. All is a 
lonesome desert, a picture of desolation, diversified only 
by sandy plains, naked rocks, and barren mountains. la 
this country no spacious inn, no hospitable cottage re- 
ceives the weary ti'aveller ; at night the sand is his couch, 
the heavens his covering, the provision and water he car- 
ries, his only support^ his camels his only protectorB.t 
When the Arabian traveller has prepared his fi ugal meal, 
using the dung of camels, which he finds in the sand, in- 
stead of wof>d, he ascends the highest hill near him, and 
invites all his brethren, the sons of the faithful, to come 
and partake with him, though probably not a soul is with- 
in a hundred miles. 

Mountains, — Sinai is a famous mountain of Arabia 
Petriea, where God gave the law to Moses. It stands 
on a peninsula, foraied by two arms of the Red sea. On 
the top of the mountain, which is ascended by 14/)00 
stone steps, is a small plain, where are a church and ft 
mosque. Near the foot of Sinai is a spacipus conventi 
l^ilt of heVn stone, with a fruitful garden, watered by i 
spring. In the vicinity are several churches and ch:q>els4 
\Vest from Sinai is Horeb, which is really another sum- 
mit of the same mountain. On account of the divine 
appearances, this has been called the mountain of God. 

* Gibbon. -^ SWvf. ^ '?<^'i^>\\t,wi^>R\va.>5v, 
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CRhce to the pbce. die people have declined &ed- 
.eii* flocks here.* 

UuIatioru-^-The population of this country is v-ery 
tain ; some learried writers have supposed It to be 
),0Q0.* 

'Jtes and fiuhlic idijic*^, — ^The heat of this country, 
Turkey, and all over Arabia, makes it pleasant for 
ihabitants to sleep in the open air. Hence their 
s, which are generally but one story \xtll^ are flat 
s top. This practice may account for the early 
led^ these nations obtzdned of astronomy, and ex- 
several panages of scripture. The different rooms 
eir houses have no communication, excepting witli 
all. <:Thcir kitchens and oflice houses are separate 
the mansion house. Their furniture consists chseflv 
rpets ; their beds are two thick cotton quilts, 
eir mos(|ues, lik^ our meeting houses, are buihiiii;^ 
^ligious purposes. They are sr^udre. axvi of scooe. 
nuch alike in all Mahometan countries. Before the 
: door is a court, paved with marble, ha^io^ low 
ries round it ; the roof is supported b}- marbU: piil&rs. 
>e galleries are places of ablution, before the people 
' the mosque. Near every mo^^ue are six hijrli 
rs, or steeples, called minarets* each of which has 
5 little open galleries, one a*x»ve aiK/ther. These 
)lc8 and mosques are covered with lead, and adorned 

gilding and other ornaments. From these the j>©o- 
irc called to prayer, not by a beii^ but by oflicer* ap- 
ted for the purpose. Near most of the mobques are 
Lomb of the founder, and a place of emertainmem f-^r 
ig^ers, with apartments for prayer and xeadins^ the 
an. No man is allowed to enter a mo«que without 
ing off" his shoes and stjockings. Women are never 
wed to enter these sacred buildings, 
'he bagnios or baths of Maliometaii c-untrics are tx- 
dingly convenient. The building is of btone or niur- 

and conuins three rooms. The first is for drtssiii?^ 
undressing; tlic tecoiid contaijis the water; th^ip 
d, the bath. In public bagnios the men batJie fn^ni 
rning, till lour in tJic afternoon ; then the ladies but - 
d, and coming from the bath display their finest clothes. 
LfVrra/urc.— In former time%(lie Arabs wtv*: oi^*^>v'*s.- 
for their progress in the «cienceft \ \>uv \3tiM^ ^*^ ^^^ 

* Jovfr^kliuc. 
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far from being a learned people. Yet educatfcinis flot 
entirely neglected. Many of the common people leam 
to read and write. Girls are instructed apart by lYomen. 
In the chief cities are colleges for astronomy, medicine, 
philosophy, and astrology. In Arabia the kifb^^ledge of 
mcdicirie is at a low ebb.* 

Character, — The Arabians inherit the land of their 
fathers, the first proprietors of the country. It was 
prophesied in scripture that they should be invincible, 
and though apparently a defenceless people, they have 
never been subdued by any invader. Their lAHions of 
inhabitants are so many witnesses for the*truth of re vela- 
lion. Every man's hand is against them, and tbeir*s 
iigainst every man, yet tliey dwell securely altiong their 
brethren. The body of the nation has escaped the yoke 
of the most powerful monarchies. The arms of Sesos- 
iris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Caesar, of Trajan and Bo- 
naparte, have never achieved tlie conquest of Arabii. 
'J'he present sovereign of the Turks may exercise a 
shadow of jurisdiction ; but his pride is reduced to so- 
licit the friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to 
provoke, and fruitless to attack. Their domestic feuds 
arc suspended on the approach of a common enemy ; zsi 
in their last hostilities against the Turks, the caravan 
of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by four scoA thou- 
sand of the confederates. When they advance to battle 
tlic hope of victory is in the front; and'in the rear the 
assurance of retreat. Their horses and camels, which in 
eight or ten days can perform a march of four or five 
hundred miles, disappear before the conqueror; the se- 
cret waters of the desert elude his search ; and his vic- 
torious troops arc consumed with hunger, thirst, and fit- 
tigue, in pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his ef- 
forts, and safely reposes in the heart of the burning 
solitude. The Arabs arc robbers on the land, and pirates 
on the sea ; yet are they remarkable for their hospital- 
ity. They are the original indigenous inhabitants of the 
^ountry, of the same race with the Assyrians. These 
were the most ancient civilized people. The merchaius 
of Tyre had explored the islands of Britain, before the I 
Chinese had discovered Japan. When the literati of In- 1 
cJia or China can show us a volume as ancient as the I 
wj-i(ings of Mosea,Xhcy nvac^ mx^vmov^ confidence boi«l 
of their high antiqu\tY. I 



KeUgion, — The Anbs are in geaer&l BfallussKrtaiis ; 
some of them are pagans. This countJ"y irjis the birtb place 
of Mahomet. He taught the necehsitr of belie i-ia^ in G^id^ 
the existence of angels, the resurrtct5o:i and future j*w^' 
menty and the doctrine of absolute decrees. The ctrties 
which he enjoined were prayer five times in a dftv* fattrtng ^ 
charity, and a pilgrimage to Mecca.* Their religion forWds 
the use of images,t though anciemly they were xdolM^ph 
and the same rites which are no»- praised b>' Ma^ 
hometans, were invented and practised "by i<laJaters. 
At an awful distance they cast away their ganoaeots ; 
seven times with hasty sU'ps they encircled tlie temple 
of Mecca, built, as they said, by Abram and Ishinaei^ «nd 
kissed the black stone, which they believed waw brought 
from heaven by Gabriel ; seven times they visited and 
adored the adjacent mountains ; seven times they tlirew 
stones into the valley of Mina, and the pilgriuia^ was 
then concluded, as at the present day, by a naurrifice ol' 
sheep and camels, and the buiiai of tiieir liair and nails 
in consecrated ground. The temple was adorned^ or 
defiled, with 360 idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes. 
Most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, 
holding in his hand seven arrows, without heads or feath- 
ers, the instruments and symbols of profaiie divination. 
The devotion of the ruder agps was content with a pillar 
or a tablet, and the rocks of the desert wcit; hewn into 
gods or altars, in imitation of the black stone at Mecca. 
Fi*6m Japan to Peru, all round the globe, the use of 
sacrifices has prevailed ; and the votary has expressed 
his gratitude or his fear by destroy ine;, or consuming in 
honour of the gods, the most precious of their gifts. 
The life of man is the most precious oblation to deprecate 
any calamity ; therefore, the altars of Phoenicia and 
Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with 
human gore. The Arabs long continued tlie practice. 
In the third century, a boy was annually sacrificed by 
the tribe of the Dumations ; and a royal captive was im- 
piously slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens. ^Uic 
father of Mahomet himself was devoted to the altar^iy a 
rash vow, and witli difficulty ransomed by a hundred 
camels. The Arabs, like the Jews, abstain from swinet' 
flesh, and circumcise their children. 

Tho Banians are a sect toleraXfiti VittQ. 'W\^'<) ^xc&»k% 
* TAev/figJod Diet \ UrtnAvtc. 

B b 
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TO love ever}- thing which breathes, to assist every tlung 
irhich is in pain^ to abhor the spilling of blood, and to 
abstain from food that has enjoyed life. Milk, butter, 
rheese« rice« and vegetables are their only food. By 
their dress« which is a wlute robe, and rose coloured tur- 
ban, they are known to the birds, which instead of flying 
from them, flock round them to be fed. The Europeans 
trust ihem to do all their business with the Arabs, and 
they are always found hcmest.* 

Ccimnrrr^.— Before the Portuguese discovered the Cape 
of Good Hope, and interrupted the navigation of the Red 
<ea« the Arabs were the factors of the India commerce. 
Aden was a great mart. It had an easy communication 
with Egypt* Ethiopia, India, and Persia. For many ages 
it was one of the most flourishing factories in all Asia. 
Not long after, a great change ensued from the general 
use of coffee. Arabia is the native country of coffee. 
About 13»5M>^000 pounds are annually exported. The 
Europeans take 1,500,000 ; the Persians 3,50O/)00 ; the 
fleet from Suez takes 6,500,000 ; Hindoostan, the Mal- 
dives, and the Arabian colonies in Africa take 500,000 
pounds; the caravans 1,C<XVJ00. The average price of 
the coflee is about ten cents and four mills per pound; 
the dearest is about V2 cents. In Arabia none but the 
rich citizens taste of cofiec: the common people are con- 
tent with the shell and husk. These have die taste of 
coffee without the strength or bitterness. 

Arabia imports f . om Abyssinia sheep, elephants' teetht 
musk, and slaves. From the eastern coast of Africa it 
imports slaves, gold, amber, and ivory. From the Per- 
sian gulph are imported dates, tobacco, and com ; from 
Surat vast quantities of linen ; fi'om Bombay and Pon- 
dicherry iron, lej.d, and copper, which had been receiv- 
ed from Europe. From Malabar lice, ginger, pe{>per, 
Indian saffron. Sec. from the Maldives gum, benzoin, aloes* 
and pepper ; from Coromandcl, blue cottons, ^losl of 
these commodities are consumed in Arabia ; some part 
is^ported to Abyssinia and the eastern coast of Afiict. 
None of this commeixe is managed by native Arabiaiis; 
all is done by foreigners, particularly by the Banians of 
Surat or Guzerat, who, luiving acquired a fortimcy re- 
turn to their own country, and are succeeded by others.! 
OV7>tf..— Mecca is the ^tmcA^^ c\Vf > vsksi ia suppcNted 

'* Voyage of Graadv^^?. ^ lE^WFl'^wv^s^^^. 
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a mart of extensive commerce, which is now inconsid- 
erable. It is the capital of a country to which it gives 
name. Medina is a small, poor place, surrounded by 
walls. In the temple is the tomb of Mahomet, surround- 
^ by curtains, and lighted with lamps. 

Maskat is a considerable town with a good harbour, 
much visited by English ships. Mocha, on the Red sea, 
near the strait of Babelmandel, has 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is celebrated for its excellent coffee. 

Government, — Arabia is governed by a number of 
petty princes, styled sheriffs or imams ; king and priest 
are united in the same person. These are absolute in 
temporals and spirituals ; the succession is hereditary ; 
their laws are found in the Koran and its commentaries. 

Curiosities. — ^The Tehama is a region of sand about 
two days' journey in breadth, which surrounds the pe- 
ninsula of Arabia, from near Suez to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. This circle of desolauon was probably once the 
bed of the sea, which is still retreating. Strata of salt, 
and in some places hills of salt, are scattered round these 
dismal plfdns.* In a vale near mount Sinai stands a sol- 
itary rock, called by the Arabs the stone of Moses, by 
the Greeks the stone of fountains, which Moses struck 
to produce water. It is 12 feet high, 8 or 10 broad, a 
j^ranite marble of brick colour. The places are visible 
■iviiencc the water gushed ; twelve different openings, 
as so many mouths, declare the truth of scripture history. 
Kxodus xvii. 1. 

In the wilderness of Paran is ^Iso the rock mentioned 
Num. XX. 2, which Moses struck twice before the water 
ran, 38 years after the other transaction. This is a 
large rock, and like the other, shows various openings 
(rom top to bottom whence the waters burst, and in a 
stream attended the camp of Israel. The Arabs have a 
t.-adition, that once a river ran in this place, and appear- 
ances now favour the opinion.f Written mountain, or 
mountain of inscriptions, is a supposed mountain or 
t hain of mountains, in the witdemess of Sinai, on which 
for ^ great extent the marble, of which the mountain 
consists, is inscribed with innumerable characters, 
reaching from the ground in some places to the height 
of 12 or 14 feet. In the third century these were men- 
tioncd by a Greek, and some of them have been co^ed 
hy Pocoke and oiV.er U^n^W^t^. T\v«i n^sx. wMimber of 
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Avinds which continually blow from the sea^ and to whidi 
these islanders are much exposed by the height of their 
situation. This makes their winter excessively cold. 
The snow falls in great quantities, and is generally fol- 
lowed by a hard frost. The months of June and July are 
called M'ater months^ on account of the rains. The coun* 
tiy is mountainous and subject to dreadful thunder, 
lightning, storms, and hurricanes. The ancients describe 
it as vciy barren ; but the industry of the inhabitants has 
nade it sufficiently fertile to supply their own wants, and 
even furnish other countries with rice and com. 

Produce — This country produces the finest rice and 
corn, which are exported by the natives and Dutch in 
vast ciuaniities. They have five different kinds of gnun ; 
rice, from the finest of which they make bread ; barlev, 
and wheat, of which they chiefly make cakes for theu* 
tabic ; daid beans, which they grind into meal, and boil 
Tor eating, and another sort of bean, which they boil in 
the same manner, or ii\ake into sweet cakes by mixing 
bome si\gar with them. Beside these five sorts of grain, 
they have the Indian wheat, the millet, and several others 
in great abundance. Their large woods and forests, and 
the long ridges of mountains, with which the country is 
Intersected, produce good pasturage, and are stocked 
with deer, oxen, buffaloes, slicep, hogs, and otlier useful 
animals. Japan breeds a great number of horses ; though 
not so large as those of Europe, they are very beautiful, 
and highly valued. The forests abound with all sorts of 
wild beasts, from the furs of wliich and from elephants' 
teeth tliey make considei^ablc ti'affic. The elephant is 
not only found in great pjenty in their woods, but is bred up 
tame in their towns and cities. The great riches of this 
empire consist in the variety and fineness of their metals. 
Their volcanoes and numberless hot springs sufficiently 
show what prodigious quantities of sulphur lie concealed 
in the bowels of the earth, to say notliing of the immense 
loads of it, which are almost every where dug up for use 
and exportation. Mines of gold and golden sand arc to 
be found in many of their provinces, particularly in the 
great island of Niphon ; but the emperor lays an absolute 
claim to these and other metals ; none of which can be 
opened without his permission. Of gold and silver ex- 
tracted from mines, he reserves two thirds for himself 
find the rest he aUowa \.o \lv^ Iwd or prince in whose 
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territory they are found. Silver mines are not so nu- 
merous, but some of them are very rich. The most 
plentiful of all their metals is copper, of which they have a 
great variety ; some kinds exquisitely fine, others very 
coarse and cheap. From some of it the refiners extract 
a considerable quantity of gold. All that is designed for 
exportation is cast into- cylinders, about eleven or twelve 
inches long, and one inch thick. These they put into 
boxes, which hold 125 pounds, and are sold to the Dutch. 
Of this they make a considerable traffic. Some tin they 
have, so very fine and white, that it looks almost like 
silver, and sells at a high price. The iron mines are not 
numerous, but rich, and yield great quantities of metal, 
which is refined and cast into bars. Their greatest art 
is in tempering their steel, of which they make the finest 
and keenest cimetars, cutlasses, and other weapons, which 
carry a better edge than those of any other nation in the 
world ; but most of these are forbidden to be exported, 
under the severest penalties. 

Mligion, — The religion of the Japanese is allowed by 
all writers to have been gross idolatry from time im- 
memorial. They do not seem to have even a tolerable 
notion of the Supreme Being, but believe the world to 
have existed from eternity, and that the gods they wor- 
ship were men, or beings that lived on earth several 
thousand years, and were afterwards, for their virtue, 
' raised to that height of power and dignity, which they 
have ever since enjoyed. All agi'ee in observing the five 
following maxims, or precepts : hot to kill or eat any 
thing that is killed ; not to steal ; not to defile another 
man's bed ; not to lie ; not to drink wine. About the 
year 1552,not long after the discovery of this countiy by the 
Portuguese, some Jesuits, sent there from Macao by 
Francis Xavier, found means to be introduced into that 
empire, and to recommend themselves to the learned 
men by their skill in the mathematics and other sciences, 
Sis well as bv the many curious instruments of astronomy 
and navigation and other rarities, which they produced. 
1*heir success was so great, that in a little time, not only 
Vast multitudes of all ranks were converted, but several 
^f their petty kings, or maritime princes, not only en- 
couraged the propagation of the gospel, but some of them 
luade public profession of Christianity. The missiouarve^ 
Xrcnton with this wonderful success eXiov^^^'^^^'^'^-^'^'*' 
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ing which time all their letters tlicncc were fraught with ac- 
counts of conversions, and the great confidence they had 
of seeing idolutiy quickly banished from the empire. 
All this jSromising sunshine was at once changed to 
darkness ; the missionaries were suspected of the most 
treasonable designs, under pretence of converung the 
empire, and accused of plottmg to dethrone. the emperor, 
and bring his dominions under the goveniment of the 
Spanish monarch. This charge was believed by the 
jealous emperor, and all the grandees of Japan. This 
turned their kindness into detestation against the mission- 
aries and their religion. A most dreadful persecution 
followed in the year 1622 against the missionaries and 
their proselytes. They were put to the most excru- 
clatini; deaths. Ever since that epoch, Christianity has 
been entirely extirpated from the whole empire, and held 
in the greatest abhorrence ; nor is any perhon suffered to 
live there, who is suspected to profess it ; nor any stran- 
ger to come amongst them, that does not publicly re- 
nounce it. 

Govvriunt'iu, — The government of Japan has been for 
many centuries altogetlier monarchical and despotic. 
As to the people, tliey are doubly slaves ; first to their 
own princes, and next to their emperors, who have 
power of life and death over them. Anciently the em- 
perors were likewise sovereign pontiffs, under the title 
ofdiuros ; at which time their persons and dignity were 
lie Id so siicred, that not only every rebellion against then!) 
but even every contravention of their decrees, whiether 
in civil or religious matters, was detested as a crime 
against heaven. They were, in some measure, worship- 
ped by all their subjects^ and assumed state as if they 
had been partakers oF a divine nature. They never sat 
their feet upon the ground, nor sufl'ered the sun to shine? 
or. wind to blow upon them. They never wore the same 
clothes above one day, and never ate twice from the same 
dishes. All their furniture, vessels, and utensils, were 
renewed every day. TJicy never cut their hair or beard* 
or pared their nails. They kept themselves as much 
as possible from being publicly seen, and were chiefij 
waited on by twelve wives, whom they married with 
great solenmity. The titles tlicy assumed, and by which 
tlicy were addressed, came little short of blasphemy. The 
maimer of approacYvm^ xivcwv savoured of idolatrf* 
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Whoever appeared in tbeir presence, were obliged ta 
prostrate themselves upon the ground, and in that hum- 
ble situation present their petitions, answer their ques- 
tions, and receive their commands. 

jirmy — The army consists of 100,000 foot, and 20,000 
horse, including the garrisons ; all are well disciplined, 
and, in general, stout men. Their arms are muskets, 
bows and arrows, cimetars, and daggers. 

Character, — ^The Japanese are g^nerall/ very acute, of 
a quick apprehension, g^od understanding, modest, pa- 
tient, and courteous, excelling all the orientals in docili- 
ty. They are so just in their dealings, that one may ab- 
solutely depend on their word ; and, contrary to the 
Chinese, they disdain to take advantage of those with 
whom they deal. They are commonly very ingenious 
at handicraft trades, and excel even the Chinese m sev- 
eral of their manufactures, particularly in the beauty, 
goodness, and variety of silks, cotton, and other stuffs, and 
in their japan and porcelain works, which are esteemed 
all over the east, as well as in Europe and America. 

Commrrc^.— -Their japan bears a much finer gloss, and 
Is much harder, more lasting, and more beautiful than 
that of China ; and their porcelain is better burned and 
jnore finely wrought and painted ; so that both articles 
bear a much higher price. They would have a much 

S "cater demand for all their merchandize, notwithstand- 
g their high price, if the emperors did not restrain 
their subjects so much from trading in foreign countries, 
or would give greater encouragement to strangers to 
trade amongst them ; but their natural jealousy of all 
foreigners, and especially of Europeans, since the sad 
catastrophe of the christians, has occasioned severe laws 
and penalties to be enacted against many branches of 
their ancient commerce. They are allowed to trade with 
none but the Chinese Coreans, the country of Jeddo, and 
the Dutch. The commodities exported thence are rice, 
silk, and cotton, which is wrought; fine porcelain, and 
japan work ; gold and silver, though not in such quanti- 
ties as formerly ; copper, wrought, and in bars, iron, 
steel, and other base and artificial metals ; a variety of 
rich furs, mostly brought from the land of Jeddo ; tea of 
all sorts, and much finer and better cured, than that of 
China, and a great variety of medicinal hfttb^ VJR^A^ 
woodsy «nd gums; well prescrrcd. To >X«»fc ^^ "^m^V 
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add diamonds and other precious stones^ pearls of ex- 
quisite bcuuty, coral, great quantities and variety of fine 
sea shells, and ambergrisei In exchange for these com- 
nioditics, the Hollanders carry them glasses of all sorts, 
raw and wrought silks, raw hides, hempen and woollen 
cloths, quicksilver, borax, antimony, and spices of all 
kinds, of which they make immense gain, not only in 
Japirn, but in all other parts of India. They likewise im- 
port thither some sorts of sugar, musk, camphor, siam- 
pan, brasil and other woods, calambac, elephants' teethf 
and a great number of small wares which come from 
China, Thibet, and Siam, and gin-seng, and other medic- 
inal roots from Tartary. All these commodities are im- 
ported or exported custom free. The Dutch are strictlj 
watched, and kept under severe restraint from the time 
of their arrival to that of their sailing away. 

jigriculture and fiofiulaticn. — With the exception, pe^ 
haps, of China, Japan is the country in which population 
seems to have been carried to the greatest height 
Though we are not furaished with any enumeration of 
the people, all accounts concur in representing the whole 
empire as crowded with inhabitants ; of which fact, the 
extreme industry and economy exercised, in pi*oviding 
the necessaries of life is an additional proof. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is estimated at 30,0v 0,000 ; that of the 
other Asiatic islands at 4,000,000. Agriculture is the 
great resource for nmintaining these numbers, and in t^ 
country is it practised with equal attention. Not the 
least paiticle of what may serve for manure is suffered 
to be wasted, though its collection is no small annoyance 
to the senses. The land is ever)' where tilled like a W- 
den ; and strangers are equally astonished and gratified 
with the view of terraces raised by means of walls, one 
above another, on the declivities of steep hills, present- 
ing beds of ail kinds of esculent vegetables, flourishing 
in situations where nature had seemed to deny them 
even a place of growth. The Japanese are proficients 
in the ait of cookery, and season their food with a mA 
variety of sauces. Their drink is chiefly a beer made 
of rice; tea is also of universal use. 

Customs.—U a spot of land be neglected, a more in- 
dustrious neighbour occupies it for himself. 

The fasluon of their dress has contmued the nme 
from high antic\\\\ty *, iVvc Yvc^^^\q^"?» ^^\iwi Vm\^ ^nd pea*- 
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ftnt arc the same. Their houses are two stories high, 
but the lower one is seldom inhabited. They have ho 
furniture in their rooms, but sit on their heels upon 
mats ; their food is spread on a board two inches from 
the floor. They have neither chimnies nor stoves, but 
vrarm their rooms with pots of charcoal. A pipe and 
dish of tea are immediately offered to a visitant. Every 
house has a bath, which every one of the family daily 
uses. They address their prayers to subordinate deities. 
Besides four or five grand festivals, they dedicate the 
first day of every month to public worship. In their 
temples they have a large mirror, to remind the wor- 
shippers that as their personal blemishes are visible in 
the glass, so their secret sins are visible to God. They 
arc careful in the education of their children, using noth- 
ing but praise and rewards to incite them to duty« Pa- 
rents and masters are answerable for the crimes of those 
whom they ought to have better instructed. People of 
distinction when dead are burned ; the poor are buried. 
The names of the three principal islands are Niphon or 
Hiphon, extending from long. ISS** 30' to 147*> 30' E. 
lat. 32^ 10' to 41'^ N. Ximo, the second in dignity and 
extent, long. 131<> to 135*» SC E. lat. 3l*» 45' to 34o 55' N. 
and Zikoko, extending from long. 134«> 24' to 136<> 40' 
E. lat. 33° 20' to 35^ 6' N. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Northeast of Borneo lies a group of islands, said to be 
11 00 in number, which, after they were taken possession 
of by the Spaniards, were named the Philippine, from 
king Philip II. Of these, the largest is the isle of Luzon« 
which is computed to be nearly 500 miles in length, and 
100 broad. A chain of lofty mountains runs through it, 
containing several volcanoes, of which earthquakes are, 
as in other islands of these seas, frequent concomitants. 
It bus a fertile soil, and is rich in its products. The 
finest cotton known in trade, grows here, and rice, su- 
gar-cane, and Uie cocoa-tree, are cultivated with success. 
Gold, copper, and iron, are among the discovered min- 
erals. The natives, called Tagals, seem to be of Malayan 
origin. They are a personable race, of a mild disposid*^ 
dwelling in huts of bamboo, elevated upon posts. TheSpan- 
iards have t heir principal Ea8t-lnd\AU^eU\<iTEAXi\VTL^ii>J^vfi^ 

;ind. This is Manilla, a populou»> v^W ^^^^"^^ ^'^ ^VP^'Sfrn 
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^itifitrvi city ; but, like other Spanish settlements, encum-i 
bereii wiih jl grtat number of religious houses. A com- 
mcrrx'e ot ^rvat importance has long been carried on across 
'.he Pucinc ocean* between Msmilla and Acapulco in 
Mv.'\'co. by lunre ships called galleons, which from their 
•'.ci\ '.aiiiiiir were ti>nnerly the principal objects of cof 
jiuiiv :«' :>.e rcvcm of hostile nations, or to pirates. It is 
>^a:, :hu.i :i?e hai^ard has latterly been diminished by em- 
jit'vvn^ sinalier vessels. The Chinese were established 
ii c'--".i' :: umbers in the suburbs and vicinity of Manilla, 
;jjc jv Li^cir iiidusipy were very serviceable as husband- 
■Tio:: xiid arusai^s. But either bigotry or suspicious 
.x»i:cv has cause^i ;>em to be expelled. 

V'.K' i^saiid oc this group* next in size, is Mindanao. 

'.'. > X 'i.-ie and te:t*.!e island* mountainous, but interspers- 

.*vi V. Vv'.i Hucereti valc?s of a rich soil, and presenting scenes 

*i' ..K* c*^*^£"^st beauty ;ttid luxuriance. Horses and hom- 

-••.: ,-a::.e. <u:5v:-ec ro rmi wild, have multiplied exceed- 

!*^v T'^c ::-i;%: .Liir.anioa ti'ee is said to be a native of 

* -* is^.i-*.: ; c-^d is Aiiionv;: its products. The inhabit- 

. *.^ .uv .1 :-!:\x.'vi r.ice, bu: the Malay character, and Ma- 

,,...._... •-••^M.n j..^ lucsc piwalt'ut. Several Chinese 

.'. -!..•:"> .IV obscr\e\.i, ;u\d some people of that nation, 

..'.-iv* cv:'.'::o4, are .inion-^ the inhabitants. The gov- 

V • *.•:.'> A "■.or.a'Ahv. itdiuliustered bv a sultan, and a 

. - "^c 15 .-.s ^ucvTcssor elect. The principal town is 

^. -. ■ r>c Spaniards con'^uered the northern part 

, ' -4 >'.i- ^:, or. wn-vTli :hey have settlements. Among 
. v- .-.: io^:U* ct chi> coiii^try is a spacious cave, the 
vM-.': ct' V. '>ich v'A'UU S.-J: pet re. 

O:' :hc c/i.cr Phlllppir.os, scrac are of considerable 
■ MC" ..ude, and a- 1 ai'.brd a variety of useful vegetables^ 
.-."vi \\\U\ axila.als. Many display volcanic appearances^ 
■.l\ v:."dir.ir IP. lavas and vitrillictions, sulphur, and hot 
>:". iiv;s. Those isUuuls are verj- fruitful. A sprig of 
»-ii.nc^\ set in the ground, in a year becomes a tree bear- 
ing fruit. The city of Manilla is well built and fortified; 
a iliird pait of it is occupied by converts ; its chrisdiB 
inhabitants are 12,000.* The capital city is so incom- 
moded by vencmous ar.imais, that they build their houses 
on posts, a distance from tlic ground ; tliey ascend bf 
ladders, which in the niglu arc removed. Tise inhabit- 
ants of Mi*daiVivo ave M^aihomeUius. In the south pan 
file volcano anwevsfor aVv^vVvow^^. 
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K i'.^;iies S. cf iirt PiiilipTiiiif'i. ijjijc •--'" ■s^asi ^^ iron. 
r,!ic to ivio r^o:~_.-. iL"*- ii*. ".U'- I'»li»Jii'i"iis. T:nr iLrt L-unst- 

Tvilore. Ccltois^ -^ .,: : T:!..--: rr.-.v. I.. ir-'iH', iti:.'. ur^- 
duces q-xc i'jL sL...v Tii-. iUiiiA.jizinizj iin yiJUi-xna:'^:^^ 
The Di::rh i^'*-. v.^v.^ ui-i, «.:!:. t-:jio- \ii'. :;:ir-jii**rr:;r »:;. 
these i sin. is. v:i:r; : :j:.a.'s:r p-mupali- /; :j'.*Tii»^jr_- iuit 
bpicts. Tvjit^ r;iif 1; iu:.*i»'Tjei '.n T^-^ii.:i. THi^c: r 
the largts*.- ':#t!::L- I^. ir.nirr il :-:'T;i.Tiii-rrK::^v jl- i v'>j':i£ii'> 
Here are "j:e yr)zr::'pil. lj\i-.'..t h'^-rj^rat^czri y.* u^js^ xhtasir*- 

pix»d»:ce. Tl'je ir»:t irTi'V * ■»! if ; ii--r ;,:!»::* icjr i»'ri>'. 
tiiue:» vie Ids I'. v:»*_:j:;*- Tiit rnitur. '.xn^n r-:,^.'': i;- 
Iiabitanls. of V -iiirL .'-•.: ii?t ;#' Sii-riiitjji: isjt yiusr* 
are MahorritiL'.^- 

Banda :s lie '::-^'.: j:.;i::i:. :»: * i-*;* ■:- ^ :/• ' :: :jJ7rs\p^' 
situated hcz-^tt:^ .-'' u.r. si'- *x fri^ §i:::\ i:.-' .yT\r*w^: 
4** i.iid 3' of b'. vii. it:-. 1' lif ?rf 5:.,-:::-:. .--.■.■• :>r'.^^yyir 
163.0X jy^.'j'ik '.;' :.'j".iii'.-i-- ai/t ^ '..'., ;.• ;,*«■•.■? ;; i >-&*■• 
The iiutn.e:r -trt j* 'J. -.n*. fi.a! '.* i. i^n:." I'-rf !->? /^./ 
has the cp;^:^'*.-!:^ '.c «.!. fc^^'/M/:, \' itr:; •■>, ?,>* r-v.** 
opens ui.c dlsi-/-'.-*^ -Jl'. iija:.* ?;." » r/':>^i r-.", i'r.v«A\v- 
over the r.-VLit-'^-. v'l.i:.: .•• -^iii' «- L' i#r r;.;^*.*. ■.«^;.'. v Utr 
Randa is:^i i** ;'-:! ^^ii.ii: aif! '.^."iiTf jj * •»: ^vr^. 
i-iiaiids i:r-c':r •_^» •.-. .:i. v '.*f"aii >. v-jfji-.'? Iv^ -s^^t- 
ciii boui.Cir-.- '.: va Y.',,: ts'.i^'- xr. ii.it>. 

parts art :!vJ»: xtjvv;.^ v.i: ».'•. i>!.it tv ^/^ ii/ii:nrMn#inA . 
there are •.olii.v-':u v -.jim jfv: wv. •:ii-:irn»fUiv-'.. jHv- 
ci*s are their '--. i .— ji4*'ji V.*^^r iriJi«.i»-. mm ^fiim viilt 
f»n rafts ; "srh'-l* -.. ..i^.h i.vl' iVViM i^iw^-i in :h#i -ra- 
ter, rise a:.d fa'k •».:/. v.^. r^.^.- 'Cm* ".^vavi '\f \[\ti m\and 
are settlt-d with Mi:^^*. M.v,r"i, .^Citvis-ia/-*. inil Jioanew. 
The natives of the ir.tfcrior a/e --lack, v. it imve iong- hair, 
and better features than the r.e.:5:v>is. Tivcir reli^on is 
a kind of Ma home tan ism and pa^ani.snpi. Tn« natives 
are said to offer a species of sweet scer.ted wood ti> one 
supreme and (!;oo<l deity. The O^ran^ Outanf^ is a na- 
tive here. He more resembles the huft^an species than 
any other animal. It is said he will kindle a ftre« Hrtiil 
fish, and boil rice. The island produces rice, shsc»'« ^*5h 
per, camphire, cassia, and citton. M'\u«iS *A v,'*^^* '*'^ 
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diamonds, and other metals have been discovered. On 
the south side of the island, Banjarmassing, a Dutch sea- 
port, carries on considerable commerce. The Benjar is 
the largest river, at the mouth of which, on the north 
part of the island, the English East-India company have 
a factory^ having obtained a grant of this part of the isl- 
and. Borneo, the capital, is a large populous city. This 
island is 800 miles long, and 700 broad, and lies between 
lat. 4® S. and 7® 30' N.* The Biajos have no kings, but many ^ 
little chiefs. Some are subject to the Moorish kbgs, and 
pay them tribute ; but such as live far up the country, are 
altogether independent, and live according to their own cus- 
toms. They are generally very superstitious, and much 
addicted to augury. They do not adore idols, but their 
sacrifices of sweet wood and perfumes are offered to one 
God, who they believe rewards the just in heaven, and 
punishes the wicked in hell. They marry but one wife, 
and look upon any breach of conjugal faith, either in 
man or woman, as a capital offence. The Biajos are 
naturally honest and industrious, and have a brotherly 
aflFection for one another. They have a notion of prop- 
erty, which yet docs not render them covetous. They 
sow and cultivate their lands, but in the time of harvest 
each reaps as much as will serve his family, and the rest 
belongs to the tribe in common ; by which means they 
prevent necessity and disputes. With the Moors on the 
coast, the Portuguese for some time carried on a consid- 
erable trade, and at their request settled a factory there, 
which was afterwards surprized and plundered by the 
Moors, who put most of the people to the sword. 

Sunda Jsles, or Sumatrian chain, Sumatra, Java, Bally, 
Lamboe, Sumbava, Plorez, and Timor. 

Sumatra is 1000 miles long and 100 broad, or accord- 
ing to Pinkerton 950 long, and 200 broad. In the 
island are many harbours ; some of which belong to the 
Dutch, some to tlie English ; but most of them are pos- 
sessed by the M-alays. The original natives are pagans; 
but when the Sumatrans, or any nation of the Eastern 
islands, learn to read Arabic and are circumcised, they 
are called Malays. The inhabitants ctf the coast are 
Mahometans ; inland they are pagans. Their enenuet 
slain in battle, they cut in pieces; and tlieir warrion 
champ the flesh with their teeth, and sometimes swalliV 
it ; they smear tWir iscc^^ «»dL «crH>& \n5iv\.V\e bloody in 
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In Columbo, the capital^ is a printing office, whebe 
books are printed in the Tamulic, the Malabar, and Cey- 
lon languages. The climate is more pleasant and salu- 
brious than on the neighbouring continent. Cinnamon, 
pepper, -and what is more valuable, the bitter columbo 
are among their exports. They have the ruby, the sap- 
phire, and topaz, the amethyst, the jacinth, and emerald. 
Extensive forests of aromatic trees, vdnding rivers, fer- 
ule valleys, and lofty mountains, give variety to the pros- 
pects of this valuable island. From the London Mission- 
ary Society five persons are teaching the doctrines of 
Christ to reform these pagans. 

■♦» 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
THERE are two islands of the names of Great ar.d 
Little Andaman. Great Andaman is on the. east side of 
the entrance into the bay of Bengal, 140 miles long, and 
20 broad. Its coast is indented by deep bays, which 
foi*m excellent harbours. It has many inlets and creeks, 
one of which runs quite through, and is navigable for 
small vessels. It is surrounded by small islands. The 
Little Andaman is south of the great, and thirty leagues 
from Carnicobar. It is 28 miles long, and 17 broad. It 
has no safe harbour, but tolerable anchorage is found near 
its shores. These islands in some places are lined with 
a smooth, sandy beach, w^here boats may easily land, but 
all are in some parts rocky. All arc loaded with thick 
forests, almost impenetrable. From tlie mountains pour 
down many rills of good water. The soil is various, a 
black rich mould is the most common. Some white 
cliffs rise on the shore, which seem originally to have 
been clay, but being mixed with sand are now as hard as 
stone, and probably would be useful for building. In 
some places are appearances of tin, and gold dust. Red 
wood, ebony, cotton, and many species of timber for build- 
ing, are found here. Here are trees, 30 feet in circum- 
ference, affording a rich die. The people are the most 
savage of all mortals. They are little, uncouth negroes. 
Shortly after the Portuguese discovered the passi^ 
round the cape of Good Hope, one of their ships, on board 
of which were a number of negroes, was cast away on 
these islands, till then uninhabited. The Europeans 
huilt a shallop and sailed to Pe^xi. 'XV^ v^-e^^^^i^'s, remain* 
U from whom the pre^eiiX. '\ri\v^\\asA.'& ^'c^ ^^^^^^w^^^ 



They live on rice* fhiits. and lierhs. tiui wxuca 'ts/KT 
furnish ships diac xnch Iiere. Tlie men are ^mite mu- 
ked. The women wear a dnni^ .^ound •iieir aiioole^ noc 
for coTcrin^v but Sir oTnament. Tlie women do riic 
drudgery. Their d'V'iilinqs ir^s wretched hoveliu com* 
posed of three or thur itaiee^ let in 'Jie ;^und. united at 
to|>, and thatched with Limbs and leases oc O'eea. .Vn 
opening u le^ on one side, chrough which they creep^ 
and lie on dried leaves. Their arms are bows and ar* 
rows. They are ciinninj^, treacherous* and revengeful- 
The climate is milder than in Bengal. They have 
rains from May to November. These islands extend 
from lat. 10*» oi' to 13^ 40* north, and from long. 90*^ 6' 
toQi** 59'east.» 

NICOBAR ISLES. 
THE Nicobar islands lie at the entrance of the gulf 
of Bengal. They are almost entirely uncultivated ; but 
the cocoa-nutt the mellori, or lerum, (a kind of bread 
fruit) and other tropical fruits, grow spontaneously to 
the greatest perfection. Dogs and hogs are the princi' 
pal animals. The inhabitants are few, and their indo' 
lence extreme. But they are hospitable and honest, re^ 
markable for their punctuality and veracity. Theft, rob- 
bery, and murder, are unknown. They affectir^nately 
observe an annual festival in remembrance of their de- 
ceased friends. They are astonishing swimment, over- 
taking ships under sail. They are tali and well pr«>' 
portioned, with black eyes, black, lank kiir, and dark 
coloured skins. They live in tittle huts, having no 
towns, and go quite naked, except a cloth ai>Mit tiji 
waist. They have neither temples nor id#>i«, n/^r d^^s 
there seem to be any great superiority anyx4$ tiiexn. 
These islands extend northward, from tlie lif^ifth \^HSA of 
Sumatra. The largest of tliem, which gjv^b juiiii« t/> 
the rest, has a fine hariiour on die ii^jith bide, m 12 oi- 
1 4 fathoms water, is 40 miles in length, and 1 S hi l/readUj. 
Its south extremity is in long; ^4** 2 / ea^, ha. b^ f/ 
north.t 

^M.ALDIVKS. 
THIS cluster of small iblands is souihw«bi '>f ^-^yioij, 
in the East-Indies. The northeminoht, *all«*^ l**^***' *^ 
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the Isles, or Kelly, is in long. 7$^ 4' east, lat 7^ S' north. 
Mold] via, in which the king resides, is in long. 75^ 35' 
east, lat. 4^ 1 5^ north. They are 1000 in number, ac- 
cording to some, 1200 accorc^g to others. Most of 
them are low, sandy, and barren, bearing only a few co- 
coa-nuts. The inhabitants are partly Mahometans and 
partly pagans. Their chief trade is in couries, a small 
shell fish, whose shells serve instead of money. The 
society in London for propagating the gospel maintain a 
few missionaries on this coast. These islands lie near 
each other, being separated by channels about 300 paces 
over, and by some not more than SO. They are about 
200 leagues in length, and 35 in breadth. Their dayi 
and nights are equal ; the days are hot, the nights cool 
with heavy dews: The inhabitants are handsome, and of 
an olive complexion. Both sexes bathe every day, and 
new bom in&nts are plunged several times in cold wa- 
ter. The common people are naked from the waist 
upwards. The priests annually make the circuit of their 
island, and those are punished who cannot say their creed 
and their prayers in Arabic, and construe them into their 
vernacular tongue. Those who neglect to repair to the 
place for public worship to offer up their supplications, 
are treated as excommunicates. No person will con- 
verse or eat with them. Another law is, that the insol- 
vent debtor and his family become the servants of the 
creditor, till the debt is paid. A law of this kind was 
enacted by the first settlers of New-England. They 
have schools for writing, reading, arithmetic, and math- 
ematics. The poor they view as the servants of God ; 
and scorn to offer them what they do not eat themselves. 
Their mosques and the royal palaces are of stone. An 
hundred ship loads of cocoa are exported in a year ; their 
waters abound in fish ; no where in India is a fortune eat- 
sier made ; lat 2® south, to 7*> north.* 

AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA is a' name recently given by presi- 
dent De Brosses to New-Holland, and the islands in that 
region, to prevent the confusion unavoidable from cal- 
ling them Asiatic isles. 

A line commencing in lat. 3^ or 4^ north, passiiig 
south ia the meridian of 170» east of Greenwich, so aa 
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to include the Xcw-Hebrides, thence in the parallel of 
30^ sonth, extending to ITS'* west, includes Australasia* 
and contains the following islands ; Xew-HoUand and 
the neighbouring isles, Xew-Guinea, Xew-Britain, Xew- 
Irelandy the Solomon isles, New-Caledonia* New-He- 
brides, New-Zealand; and Van Dieman's land.* 

NE\V-HOLL.\ND. 
THIS country was discovered in 1616, in lat. 24* 
and 5'. Succeeding navigators, who discovered other 
parts, gave them different names, as Amheim^ Diemen^ 
De* Witts, New-Briudn, New South Wales, See. It is 
called New-Holland from its having been explored, 
chiefly by Dutch navigators. This country may be con- 
sidered 2i fifth general division of the globe. It extends 
from lat. 10* to 44*> S. and from long. 110** to 154*' E. 
from London. Its length is 273 j mUes ; the breadth is 
1 130 miles. 

It has been disputed whether the title island orontiDciit 
should be applied to this country of ^-ast extent s but, 
perhaps America, or the world, may with as much rea- 
son be called an island, as New-Holland.t A countiy 
may be denominated a continent, when it is so extensive 
as to lose the advantages of an insular situation.^ The 
principal of these are union under one government, and 
being secure from attack, except by water. 

Face of the country. — ^Little ha» been discovered of 
this continent, excepting on the sea coast. A vast in- 
land region has never been explored by any civilized 
travellers. On the southeastern part, a chain of moun- 
tains has been discovered, 60 miles from the sea shore, 
which extended N. and S. as far as the eye could trace 
them. The country in general seems to be pleasantly 
diversified with hills and valleys. No volcanoes or lakes, 
no deep bays or expanding estuaries, have been discov- 
ered. 

Products. — In some parts the soil is rich, and produces 
plants, not described by any botanist. Lofty trees cover 
large tracts of land, and cargoes of timber have been tak- 
en thence for the British navy. Some of these trccH 
are of enormous magnitude. It is said that near Sidney 
Cove, 12 men were employed five days " in grubbing up ' 
one tree. Among the wild fruit is a a^cv^^ «a.^ ^vwaJvVx^'^ 
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apples. The trees yield a gum wliich is a remedy in die 
dysenter}-. 

\immaU, — ^Thc zoology of New-Holland presents some 
remarkable deviations from the ordinary course of nature 
in other countries. Several species of tlie quadrupeds 
resemble the oposum, having a " pouch" for the refuge 
of the young, after their birth. 

Of these the kanguroo is the largest, and equal in size 
to a sheep. In the platypus is a strange combination of 
different animals. It has the bill of a duck, and the body 
and head of a quadruped. Some of the fish have a mix- 
ture of different kinds. Here is also a species of dogs^ 
different from ours, so fierce that they never become 
familiar. Among the birds are the black swan and the 
ostrich or cassowary, seven feet high. Among the in- 
sects are remarkable green ants, which form their nests 
in the shape of a purse, on the trees. Thousands of them 
unite and exert their strength at once to bend tbe 
tv.-igs together, while, at the same moment multitudes of 
others are applying the glutinous cement to fasten them 
where they are. Another species, after building large 
nests on the branches of a tree for a summer house, erect 
another of earth on the ground at the foot of the tree, for 
a winter dwelling. The winter dwelling is 6 feet in 
liiamcter, 6 feet high, and pix>of against rain.* 

Climate. — Though the changes of weather are violenti 
the climate of this country is not disagreeable ; the heat 
of summer is not intense, nor is the cold of winter in- 
supportable. Situated on the south side of the equatofi 
the seasons are the reverse of ours. 

Xative inhabitants. — The inhabitants of this continent 
are the most savage and miserable race of mortals. Their 
colour, in the opinion of Capt. Cook, is a deep chocolate, 
though it is difficult to ascertain this, they are so covered 
with filth. They go entirely naked. They despise Eu- 
ropean finery, but are fond of adorning their bodies with 
hideous scars. Sometimes the fiesh is I'aised seyenl 
inches, and appears as if filled with wind. This is a 
badge of honour. Some of them perforate the cartilage 
of the nose, and thrust a large bone through it. Motf 
of the men want one of the fore teeth in the upper jtw. 
The women veiy commonly cut off the two lower jonB 
of the little finger. 
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They have no idea of cultii'ating the ground, nor can 
they be persu&ded to cat bread or meat which is dressed. 
They depend wholly on fruit, roots, and fish, for their 
supiK)rt. This they sometimes hike between two stones 
which are heated. So precarious are these resources, 
that they are frequently driven to the gre;»test distress. 
Those who live inland feed on fljring squirrels, cater- 
pillars, worms, and the like. 

The huts of these savages are only pieces of bark, laid 
together in the form of an oven ; they are open at one 
end, and very low.* But the people are supposed to de- 
pend less on these for shelter, than on the caverns, which 
are numerous, among their rocks. 

TJieir persons are of low stature, and ill made, with 
long hair, thick lips, flat noses, and wide mouths. In 
some instances thei*c is a shocking resemblance of tlic 
monkey. Though generally lean they are active, vigo- 
rous, and strop g. Though they are much afnud of mus- 
kets, they appear to be men of courage ; in time of dan- 
ger they display great personal braveiy. 

Their beards grow to considerable length, but they do 
not seem to consider this an ornament. Fire is produced 
with great facility by rubbing two pieces of wood togeth- 
er.* The method is to take one suck, 8 or 9 inches long ; 
the other piece is flat. The end of the stick is pressed 
on the flat piece, and turned swiftly round as we do a 
coffee mill ; in less than two minutes fire is produced. 
Towards each other they appear to conduct with honesty. 

CjIojuj. — It is hoped that so muny .decent people will 
join the colony of convicts, sent here by the English 
govennnent,as to produce a well regulated and prosperous 
government. This community has already increased in 
numbers and the conveniences of life to a great degree. 
At Port Jackson, a fine harlx)ur, a handsome town has 
been erected ; it is the scat of govcniment. Agriculture 
has extended her fields to a considerable distance. Ver- 
dant pastures and fields of golden wheat present a de- 
lightful prospect. Numerous flocks of sheep, whosr: 
wool rivals that of Spain, enrich the farmci-s. Horned 
cattle, which had strayed into the woods, have produce*! 
a wild herd, which is likely to overspread the country. 
On the southern coast, extensive beds of fossil coal have 
been discovered.! 
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At the close of the American war the British govern- 
tnent selected Xew-HoUand for the place where her 
^oU nu^ht send their convicts. Possibly a colony of 
convicts from a christian country may be an advantage 
to these brutal tribes. School-houses and churches are 
erected ; several ministers are labouring in the religious 
instruction of this people. The English population, in 
IS0S« amounted to ten thousand. 

Ver\- little is kno^^-n of the interior of the islands 
Tn^nn the magnitude, the climate, and settlements d 
these islands^ it may be expected ihcy will rise to greai 
iniportance, and become a theatre on which will be dis- 
played the grandeur, the science, the laws, and reUgion 
of the English nation.* 

NEW-GUIXEA. 
NO settlement of any civilized nation is made 
here. The island is ICOO miles long, its medial breadth 
3 A). The men are stout, and build their houses on float* 
in^ rafts. In the interior is a race who live on the trees, 
wliich they ascend by a notched pole, pulling it up dter 
them to prevent surprize from enemies. A considerable 
trade with China is carried on from tliis island. They 
have parrots, hogs, and pigeons as large as turkcvi 
Near this are several smaller islands. M'aijoo is said 
to contain I v 0,000 inhabitants; on the N. side are two 
harbours. The Ari*oo islands arc five. Sago is the prin- 
cipal pixKluce : the people visit the continent, seize cap- 
tives, unci sell them at Banda. 

— ^^♦^^— 

NEW-BRITAIN. 
THIS island is N. of New-Guinea, in lat. 4** S. 
long. 15J° ly E. The island is rocky and mountainous, 
and covered with trees, among which are the nutmegi 
the cocoa, and different kinds of palm. The inhabitants 
arc black and woolly, but have riOt the flat noses and thick 
lips of negroes. 

NEW-IRELAND. 
THIS island is narrow, but i 70 miles long. The in- 
habitants resemble those of New-Britain; they are wi^e^ 
having lances, pointed with flint. Their faces are stmk- 
i^d with white, uud so\wt o^ \\\^vc c^wa^'^ ^^^ 90 feet kng- 
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SOljOMON*ISL.Onj s. 
SOME of these islaDds ar< of can&iikcsible sizr^ 
and are said to be rich in gold. PilTl of the TmBavch xo-l 
of a cbpper colour ; others &re dec p biac:k^ friih n -wraqp- 
per of linen round die vaist. irhile the nf.ck k adamec 
with little beads of ^d. Tber hart a kind ai liread. 
made of roots. These isilaTids are sfaid to Ift the Azvl- 
cides of BougainTille. 

<S/. Itabel^ one of the islands of S61c]imaz« 3i> ISUI irriiyi 
in circumference^ 7* 30* S. In. about l^'J kot^xm W- uf 
Lima. It vas discorercd br Mezidtzia zl 13^.. Tlute 
inhabitants are cannibals, aikd v-c-rubjp ^arpisstsk^ts^u^sait 
other animals. Their complcauoa i& taacoft. -dear Ikucr 
woolly, and they vfezr no coTerir«g« excepeir^ Tv^odi tdke 
waist. The people are divided into tribes aiid aire coor- 
ttantly at war with each other. B&is were aeeik berc, 
which, from one extremity of their wings to the other, 
measured 5 feet. Dampier, who has the repuunon of 
exactness, says that he saw, in the small island of Sabiula, 
on the \V. coast of Papua, bats as large as young rabbits, 
having wings 4 feet in extent from one tip to dbe other. 

XEW-CALEDOXIA. 

Situation and extent, 
Mik-s. 
Length 240 > ^ Lat 19« 37' k 22* 30' S. 

Breadth 30 5 0"^««^ S Long. 163«> 37' Sc 167<» 14' l\. 

Face of the country, — THIS island has a pleasing va- 
riety of hills and valleys ; from the hills descend numer- 
ous brooks, which give fertility to the fields. Along the 
northeast shore the land is flat, well watered, and highly 
cultivated. The mountains are so barren as to defy the 
hand of cultivation. They arc comiwsed chiefly of rockn, 
covered with a shallow soil, and scoiT.hed by the blnxo 
of a torrid sun. Coarse grass, however, shrulm, and a 
few trees cover the ground. In the plains, the flrlfh nrr 
laid out witli judgment, and tilled with (;n'»t hilxMir. 
They never epiploy manure, hut to cmrif h tlirir Itrnd 
they suffer it to lie fallow for a nunilHir of yrars. 

Products* — Tokens of valuable inintraU have hern dis- 
covered ; but none are wrons^ht* Thin inland differi 
from all others in the South M:a in exhibiting no vok.«f»ir 
producuons.* Plantainf sugar can^., c///-.'»a, afid brMifl 
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fruit trees grow wild. Several species of flowers 
here, no whore else known. A new species of j 
ilower, likewise, has been found here, which was 
known to grow wild, excepting in America. Of 1 
iCi"cat variety enliven the groves with the music o 
>ongs. Most of these are different from those 
t>ther country. Among these is a species of be 
panxits. A new species of fish also have been • 
I. ere. 

Inhabitants, — Eveiy part of the coast seems to 
habited. The people are strong, tall, and in gene 
A\ eli proportioned. Some of them are six feet four 
in height. Their features are mild, their bear 
hair black, and strongly frizzled ; their colour is si 
ur a dark brown. They are remarkably courteo 
honest ; and differ from the other islanders of the 
sea in not being thievish. Many of them wear th< 
long and have a larg^ wooden comb on the side c 
Jicads. The men are entirely naked, only tying a 
ix)und their waists, and another round their n^fcka 
this they siisi>end green beads. They have a 
kind of garments, but do not wear them, exceptinj 
in their cuuocs on the water. The women perfo 
ilnultjjcilos of the family ; they CLirry their child 
ihch' backs in a kind of satchel ; they dig up the j 
iind plant the seed. They are pure and chaste i 
morals, and modest in their dress and deportment 
liouses of these people are in the form of a bet 
Some of them have carved door posts ; the entr 
by a square hole, just large enough for a man tc 
bent double. This hole is the only outlet for the 
Commonly two or three of these huts are erec 
•^cther under a cluster of fig trees, whose leaves 
ihem a cooling shade. They have a clumsy kind 
sels, formed by fastening together tv/o canoes Oj 
these is a hearth, and commonly a fire burning, 
weapons are clubs, wooden spears, darts, and sU; 
throwing stones. They are ignorant of the bow 
row, which is so common among savages. Th 
guage bears no affmity, any more than tlieir chara 
the other islandere of the South sea. A curious 
whistle is the only musical instrument discovered 
them. They bury their dead. The grave of i 
siain in battle^ was s^cu decorated with spears, da 




of wind (It** ■■dm af ■ ■* ■» MbAir A>i, M* e 
vejtii w tkc dMrit- TiMTtwft* Mv «Mte«Spki 
bucDcdloiCctkcrblf vidie^ Sbik i jPKWfanfcmp* 
a h««il iaK«tMiiulrarfc4> tad * RimMn bc« A«i« 
with nfc Tb« pbubng mA nanavy of i»a— ■ i 
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wariiko deeds uf (heir f«llicrtar« prcacttrd laf 
aoR);*! which aire accomjuuilcd 1))r the rwta I 
fluted 

From the vttffCUUIe* rminil hrcfi It U tviipm 
tbc winter* arc mlMer lliait ih'iM o( I'.Uk)h(,«), at»r i 
amtimer hi^' no- |;n ;.'. r, liiim,;!! ( 
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of ^-ast extent, filled M'ilh very lai^e timber ; near 400 
plants have been found here, which had not been de- 
scribed by naturalists. The inhabitants of New-Zealand 
are stout and robust, equal in stature to the largest 
Europeans. Their colour in general is brown, but in a 
few, little deeper than that of the Spaniards who have 
been exposed to the sun, and in inuiy not so deep. 
Both sexes have good features. Their dress is very 
uncouth, and they mark their bodies in a similar manner 
to the inhAbitants of Otaheite, which is called tattooing. 
Their principal weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of 
buttleaxcs ; they have generally shown themselves ver7 
hostile to Europeans who have visited them. 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 
THIS island is in the form of an ablong square, 
160 miles in length, 80 in breadth, separated from New- 
Holland by Bass's strait, which is 30 leagues wide, and 
contains a chain of small islands. The natives are black, 
their hair woolly, but their features are more comely 
than those of African negroes. Their dwellings arc 
artificial dens, like those of New-Holland ; sometimes a 
hollow tree answers for a house. 

POLYNESIA. 
THIS division is introduced into geography for 
the same reasons as Australasia.* A line passing due 
N. in the meridian of 130*^ E. will leave the Philippine 
islands in the oriental Archipelago, divided by a wide 
space of ocean from the Pelew islands, the most western 
group of Polynesia. About 20o of N. lat. the line of 
demarcation bends N. E. so as to include the isle of To- 
doslos Santos, and Rica de Plata, thence proceeding east, 
so as to include the Sandwich isles, it passes southerly 
about lonq:- 122o W. till it reaches lat 50» S. wht.'^ 
it turns W. till it joins the boundary of Australasia ; 
this includes the extensive marine division of the globe 
now denominated Polynesia. The following are the 
chief subdivisions. The Pelew islands, the Ladrones, 
the Carolines, the Sandwich, the Marquesas, the Society, 
a/jd the Friendly is\es. lu PoVjwii^vdw vcA Kxvsktralasiii 
**re probably 300,000 som\s. 
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i/iiirh o:' :'.-;^',c:. k^c It •.-->• '-i-*; .: i*. :«•. •. • . .... 

peo'/lc. 

As 10 property, l TTiL'.'i i.\\^.*::.u'jy i.!.'. '.«•:.:..:•«. 

it ; Lu: v. i^eri i.c rtrii'^^ts, i*. xu/, •«. w-.t .♦- ..jc i.i: y 
of the islLr*'!^. "wiilci. iii^t i/*^* • bc.-i. *•«. \ «, •-. ..'%*.k^ 

»3 '^ « • 

T.-rov.-, • c'. : 1: \.\.s utj viri:. H'.-.t «.!•, :.• 'r! *x v.". '.• t 
people ::'-■.'.: '.\t'i v..*.v.\ v.v foo*:.. li.; •..• t J-r t*..^.' .\\'jvv. - 
ed iheifi ci :i.cli c::'.tl!'.:.'.'r. }f»:!t i.;t ;.v r:\»:«t. v. » 

« 

nunicrouh :>: colli e^: o vor.Cb. 

is utlciidci lo li.': Lm: •.■!]!' • l-?.'i- o:.I% '*v v. o:j«»r:-. v. ho ui 
the jji'LVc r.»i.kc- f;rtii iuiL'-iUiioi.':. TIj'. ii-cij*i.ov.tvtr, 
collect around ihe body, b»;i'o:(. ii is curfitd to the j^ravc, 
but obscT'.c u sol'r.iii silcn'-e. Ii seeii.b lo be ;•. iciili- 
mcnt of Si;vaj;e«>, liiui j^rief i.i.d ic.»:'b Lie proper and be- 
cominj; only for woiitcn. Though thesic are the most 
amiable people, pcrhapb, who have been dibcovercd in 
any part of the globe, they arc subject lo childish super- 
stition. They appear lo believe i:i divinuiion, llrat 
evil spirits counteract hupjau affairs, and that cerloiiv 
things arc unlucky. 
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T..-".-5>i :"Cy ha.ve no public worship, no doubt they 
hj.". : sc ir.c re .icious opinions. When they were present 
aZ :ho 7i;ulic ;'»i'dye7s of the English, they expressed no 
<*;.-,T,::zc, scciv.c«l t'esirous of joining in them, and coc- 
>'ar.:;y prcscr\cd tiic most profound silence. When 
»:u.p: ;i;\ Wilson renuirk^d to Lee Boo that " Good men 
'•»vi..'d li\c ii^din above,*' he replied with earnestness, 
•» A": sA.v.e Pelcw j bad men stay in ground ; good men 
e*. i'.:o siwv : become very beautiful." 

T.'.c m.'jst ren'.arkable circumstance respecting this 
pe pie is. chat after treating the English, who had been 
ih'p-.ireckei there, with the most unafTccted friendship 
u:ia ^cnevous hospitality, their king should suffer his 
seccT'.d S'^.n, Lee Bco% to go with these strangers to Eu- 
rope. He Wis an amiable youth, 19 years of age. Lee 
Boo WJ.S scon sea-?ick, and on his recovery being offered 
cr.c uf those apples which his father had given the cap- 
la::;, ho hesitated as to receiving it, saying he was 
iris^h'.y ir.dulgeJ, th^t only a few people were allowed to 
i?at them. Hj was remarkably neat in bis person, 
wasliing himself several times every day. He told the 
captain that his father and family had been very unhap- 
py from kno\vir;|> that he had been sick. While this 
-i.ows the tenderness subsisting among this people, be- 
fAcen parents and children^ it betrays their superstition 
■:i i=vippos;n^ they know what happens to their friends 
■:i distant places. On their coming in sight of the 
"; i;-: :>!and«, Leo Boo was highly pleased, inquired 
their names, an I took a piece of line, which he had 
• rou >ht for the purpose of making remarks, and tied a 
kr.ot as a remembrancer of this event. Arriving in China, 
h^' V. .;s delightea v.itli the great number of boats which 
i^v- s.. * . Obscrvi:ig the Portuguese ships in the harbour, 
i.v: (Ai Kiined, *»L'.\*>.^, large, very large." He very 
-oo:: ;-..id an opportunity of showing the benevolence of 
his heart. Some of the Chiuese boats, which are rowed 
liy Ti.rtar women, with their infants tied to their backs, 
who live in families on the water, surrounded the ves- 
sol to beg for victuals. The young prince instantly 
gave them oranges and other things, selecting for them 
those things, which he liked best himself. The first 
house he entered in China filled him with astonishment. 
V'/ic riprig^ht wulls, ai\d \.\v^ ^w\\. c.^\\vci^'^'^>i'LT\^^ Vca c.Qa- 
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ions ; the decorations filled him with silent amaze- 
t. A new scene burst on his mind ; he was all eye, 
duiiration. The vessels of glass rivettcd his atten- 
His eyes, like his thoughts, were lost and bewii- 
d in the yariety and strangeness of the objects. On 
ing a large looking glass, which reflected his whole 
on, it struck him like a scene of magic ; he laughed, 
rew back, and returned again. Attempting to look 
lid the glass, conceiving that some person was there 
ealcd, he was surprized to find it fastened to the 
As he was a favourite with all who saw him, a va- 
■ of thin;^s were given him. Among them was a 
g of large glass beads. Their briliiuncy, and the 
that they were his own. filled him uich ecstasy, 
lugged them with transport ; he ran to captain Wil- 
:o show him his riches ; he entreated the captain 
cdiatcly to procure him a vessel to carry these 
lures to Pcicw, promising in the transport of Lis 
rosity, that he would give the per-.or.s, who cxer.ut- 
ic commission, one or two of the Lc;.rl-.. Iftppy 
ilicity and innocence. At an ei.ter^irimont, o^sftrv- 
the number of attendant-* boMfid tkc srer.»I':rr:e;/* 
s, he observed to captain Wilson, 'hj^'. ♦L: Stif.jr, hi* 
:r, lived in a very cliRercr.t inu»;.'r/, ha%iri;^ fj^Ay a 

fish, a ya-n, or a cocoa :.ut, \v\.K\i i.e t'vit from a 

while he drur.k from the shfrll of a i.'A ; il.il v#h«!ri 

i.cjI was finished, ho wiped h:?* mou'.h ai.d fir*j;';fi 

the husk of a cocoa nut. Sceiii^ a *.aJlor ^irur.L 
acao, he v.ould never after taste of a?.y *.jiiii'>., *;./- 
** It is not fit for jrf:ritlemtri to diiij;/' l:j il*:.*'sn 
as highly p!'j:iscd \viih the '■.•.one ho'i'-.':^ ai.d th':ir 
ious rooms, ifi.-.l of'.cii con*p:;rcd ih':r;i T*jt!i ih*: 
:hcd huts of Pcl'i'.v. ;tnd SLid Lc v.ouM Itatn how \jj 
1 houses and it.striic: his couiiirymtii on hi^ r'-.turn. 
lencfit his counirv bv -vbat he saw, WaS the j,oint to 
h all his observations were clirctttd. If': -joon kail- 
•r Eiiglaiid, a:i'l on the pi-.ss'agc in'juired the iiunie 
Louiitrv of everv vessel they met, arid for each \uwW 
ot in his line \ but these iiiultipli«:d Vi fu^t, he was 
;ed to repeat them over every day to refresh his 
lory. The seamen u»cd huniorously to say he was 
ing his journal. As he drcvr w^t*:* v^^ ^r>:c«^ 
neJ, the vessels he saw frett »o wwafci^^^^i^^ ^?!s^ 
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7 11? ; r'^irr.il. l>i.snding at Portsniouthi the men of waft 
:£f r.:l>;.s« zvr^ :be ntmparis, filled him with silent ad- 
r::.rj.:i.^o. : fcr ^ tin^e he asked no questions. In relating 
l.s ; J ;:,-.:.>- ::» c-ptain Wilson's* in a coach, he said, <' He 
l\.i ^ve^. p-i in ^ \\vAc house* which was run away with- 
bf h^rs^s^- :hii though he slept* he still went along.'* At 
i::e hc«ur c f rest, for the first time he saw a bed with 
cur::.:r.s. He could not conceire the design. He jump- 
ed i^.. :i^.«2 jum^Yfil out again ; he felt, and palled aside 
:hf .~ur:.: :5 : he got into bed and out again the second 
iln^^" :? ::il:niro i:s wonderful form* pleasantly saying, 
ih;r: •' In F.r.^^Lind is a house for every thing." It was 
:.:«: K-tn^ before he was sent to an academy, and made 
happy proj^ress in several branches of learning. He 
w^s s.x>n a favourite of the roaster and the scholars. Hq 
shovel creat affection for Mrs. Wilson, and always 
c^Iici her -r.r^fr. Being told he should say Mrs. WiU 
sen. h" co"5>::kn:ly replied, .Ms, noytnothery mother. All 
the t.r.:".'y loved him with the most tender affection. 
T>.c c."i:-:-i:^. was frequently afflicted with the headache, 
ic '. re lire J :o his bed. At these times Lee Boo was al- 
vivs .i!.*-.':TicJ, anJ distressed. He would softly creep 
to :.i:i ch:L:nbcr, sit silently by his bed, gently peeping 
from time to tinic between the curtains, to see if he 
slept quietly. The captain's son and the young prince 
were ardent friends. The father one day rebuked the 
<on with some sharpness ; the prince soon retired from 
the parlour. He was found in a back room, much de- 
jected : on being desired to return, he took his young 
friend by the hand* and on entering the parlour, went to 
the father, laying hold of his hand, and joining it with 
that of the sicn, pressed them together, dropping on both 
those tc^rs of sensibility, which his affectionate heart 
could not suppress. Being shown the miniature of Mr. 
Keatc, he was asked whether he understood what it sig- 
nified. He replied, " Yes ; Lee Boo understand well ; 
that Misser Kcate die ; this Misser Keate live." A 
volAnc could not better explain the intent of portrait 
painting. But all these amiable traits of character ; all 
these blossoms of hope were suddenly blasted by that 
dreadful disease, the small pox. Captain Wilson, hav- 
ing never had the disease, hoid not the mournful satis&c« 
tion oi attending hka iik \]ua^ \^^^ ^i^SxiX v^^\nk; \&\sa,iafe. 



Mrs. Wilson' irzLs sick is an aciiuiiiiug coami/trr. Toxf 
wai a severe circuastanct ii. jiuor L,ist itoc. aijc nt f:s- 
claimed. ^ WiiAly moUtcr iii::^ : Lftri iiuti ^: ui> u bisc 
her." This he actualiT did. Oii tut 'JiiurMidf i#f:iurt 
his deathi iookio^ itj tiit* ^ic.b&. tit: suui/t iin ihsjac iuic. 
said that ib'ft Jc't'r ctiC w:j:h-r mf'juitl ^i^n**. J'/t lori. 
kncsf kr t?e# "z^ '. «. . / . Ai uiirn*-- frror-iuj- Y^unib. auc 
k no will 1^ iJrr.5cif lu caurer, lie luok: j%i:. bii*i"n. u* tut 
hand, and fixli.;: Lib t-rtri^ Ki«auiu5i>i oi. unr.- ssiii wx:i. 
camestbesb. ^lud /^^ttil, vn^'^. lo*. ^'■: :& >''i*-tt. :'.Yi »«*: 
JathtT i}.a* L.tt /::i lakf murn, v.rzj^f ?' y/fOA- ./*' '.midJI 

very kind ; L-.i Kr.^ii^h i rry yi, a iii*'r,.^^\'jL^ im.'i ♦v^ 
A<" could nt»t .ftruk :v h.t jurK»"r ih*- rti'.n.v*'^ V^y-'*^ 'Utrtg^ 
the En^li^h had gr'^1. Ol'.t-u v'jlj' lii.t itfit;'Jiiv:ii:tt >(iutj« 
call to Mrs. WLlton. •.'• in-vii* ii tut ri-* li*:-.^*;' : auc 
suppressing ihe ai.g-iibc 'jf la v»» u*v*,-iM5 uti**-.,. ije 
would ud'J, thut fcht; TLii^'!:t Ti'j uuHi:? VI. iiic. <fr.v(>u]iv 
** Lee Boo do tt:/ -r';i- Tr.^Arr; 'ju*. I/;. M^nitji!>v i;«»*..ui-t 
failed and Lee V^jo erj i?*-'^.. 

The India conipkjiy bt/'^:, iJ'.t? 'j'-^**-** t t ivii.-o n ut 
erected over Lis j^r.vt. »■.!•.;. vu- Si^iiVi^i'.j^ iiiy..ri;>wtrt . 

Tv tut iiit-ni'j** 
i/i '^ ?•: . . '^ t J^ L i- />* J'j -. 
A native of the /^i'wv* /*.*;•>* i-^u-.iim. ?.:•«• -/vt; vw 
ADBA THL'LJ-L. m;it.'. r vi i;ii.}» «/r Ui*, /bu-.ut 

M'ho dcpar.ed liil** lift v.i •!*•: *'"''■* vJ J^» •-• •.:/• f j iTt<. 

t;fed iV; }'» i!#. 

TL:*- »^'^>f- k ii'U* ■ :•/• t' 

by the lion. UiJttd FLAST JSJjJ 'j </yyrf/.ri ; i*^ a 

testimony of esiteiij lor lb* \.m'.i.\xu*: *,ur ti\^,^ 'i» *.'ij.«i'* 

afforded bv his futh^r vj v.i. •.»• w »v! *»,• ji t..:j^ -.^^ 

AXTLLOi-h, fi.//!-. -AiLVJS. 

<\'hich was wrecked ofTii*** j»>iufj< in UtK j*»};s? vJ tjit 

9tli of Au'jjL^u irjj'i. 

A prince 'Jf »•*«/•, IJj; IJ'M/ Iw.B \titr\'^ L«r« 

TH?: LADKONLS. 
MOST of these isiaiids arc |>obbMk»ed hy the 
Spaniards. They are s^id to be 16 iu uMvwVwt'^'* V^*^ 
isUes £. of Caulon, occupying a «VmXp« ^"i ^^ ^ 
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The natives are naked ; their hair and beard are l<mg. 
In GiKirn, which is 40 leagues in circuity are 30,000 souls. 
It M'ould be a crime for any of the nobility to marry one 
of the common people. Their magicLins Liroke tlie 
dead, whose skulls arc preserved in their dwelUngSa 
On these islands are cattle and a variety of fruit. 

THE CAROLINE ISLES. 
THESE islands are very populous, and about 30 
in number. The people subsist chiefly on fish and 
cocoa. Each islund has a chief, but all arc subject to an 
emperor, who resides at Lamuroc. They believe that 
certain celestial spirits dcscer.d to bathe in a sacred lake 
in Fallibo ; but they have neither temples, nor idols, nor 
worship. Their dead are sometimes buried, and some- 
times cast into the sea. On the isle of Y.'p they have 
magicians, and worship the crocodile. They have no 
instruments of music, but accompany their dances with 
songs. They wisely banish criminals from one island 
to another. Hogolcu is 90 miles long, 40 broad. 

THE SANDWICH ISLES. 
THIS magnificent group consists of eleven isl- 
ands, called Owhyhee, Mowee, Tahowroa, Ranai, More- 
toi, Whuiioo; Atooai, Neeheeheovv, Oneehaw^ Morotin- 
nce, and Tahauni, extending from lat. IS*' 5-i' to 22® 16' 
N. Excepting the two last, till these islands are inhab- 
ited. Owl)yhec,the largest, is 28 leagues in length, and 
24 in breadth. On the island are two lofty mountains, 
the Mona Roa and Mona Koah, rising 12,C00 feet above 
the level of the sea. The inhabitants have a tradition 
that they arc the descendants of two persons, who es- 
caped an ui.ivcrsiil deluge by flying to the top of Mona 
Kouh. The i:)hubitanls of these islands are distingiiish- 
ed for their integrity and civilization. Their food is 
chiefly vegetables, to which they add fish and flesh. 
Their waters do not furnish plenty of fish, and they have, 
therefore, formed fish ponds with great ingenuity, both 
salt and fresh. As it seldom rains much here, they have 
in small cunals conducted their streams over their fiel^ 
Their lands are highly cultivated. Some of their c«p 
nais arc of sioi\c, awd sfivcral n^iles in length- Their 
'aijguagc ia soft «k.Y\4 \\wii\^v^vi>x^i^^\\»^\s^-^5^\s:^^of 
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which they arc fond. Their houses are comfortable and 
neat. Their priests are their physicians, who have some 
knowledge of botany. They also bleed, and give emetics 
to their patients. The men and women have separate 
houses, and one sex may not enter the eating houses of 
the other. Their laws rcspeciiiig women resemble those 
of the ancient Israelites, but are more severe. Were 
the women, in certain circumstances, to touch, or speak 
to a man, they would be punished with instant death. 

These islanders are pagans, and have numerous tem- 
ples, in which ai'e idols ; to these they offer sacrifices of 
hogs, vegetables, and men. Theirhuman victims are crim- 
inals. Like the Israelites they have an hereditary priest- 
hood. They have, also, a sacerdotal language. Their 
priests offer up prayers for health, and success in the 
cntcrprizcs of the people. Their principal ordinance is 
ihe taboo, which si^-niSes forbidden or prohibited. This 
is sacredly regarded ; to transgress this would be im- 
mediate death. Certain food, certain employments and 
indulgences, are tabooed for a time, generally 2 or 3 
days. Annually they have a great festival when the 
taxes are gathered. The nobility are really the pro- 
prietors of the land, and the lives of their tenants are at 
their disposal. In some instauces they kill their ser- 
vants for fish bait. The inhabitants are of a deep olive 
colour ; their huir is long, and sometimes curled. Their 
noses are always flatted at the point, probably from the 
mode of their saluting one another, which is by pressing 
their noses together. They seem to be mild and affec- 
tionate, but at the funeral of their chief, two or more 
servants arc offered as victims. They have plenty of 
bread-fruit, and sugar-canes of prodigious size. The 
present cliicfiiiin of Owhyhec is an enlightened man. 
He is building vessels, laying up stoi*es, and adopting 
the arts of civilized nations. He has subdued the other 
islands. The language, manners, manufactures, and 
religion of the Sandwich islands, of the Marquesas, the 
Society islands, and New-Zealand, are nearly the same. 
The word denoting a foreign land in the Sandwich isl- 
and is Otahcite ; yet when they were discovered, thcjr 
supposed themselves the only fno/iU in the world-* 

* Amcricao Kf^Utcr. 
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THE MARQUESAS. 

THE niuivcs of ihcsc islands arc said to surpass uH 
titl'.cr nutions iu ihc symmetry of their form, and rcgu- 
Juriiy of their fcaiurcs ; their liair is of different col- 
or, r.', aiul some of their women arc nearly as fair as Eu- 
rop'.iins. A n^irrow piece of cloth round their waisU 
unii a hroud piece thrown over their shoulders, reaching 
duwn to ihtir legs, constitute their dress. But they 
oiun appear naked, or with only a few leaves wrapt 
roiuiil tliem. Their deities arc numerous; but it is 
Ih^jH-.I tlie Enf;Iish missionaries may teach them the 
Jv:;..\\:e(iyfe of the true God. These islands are Rvc in 
■ lunibir, viz. La Map^dalena, St. Pedro, La Dominica, 
Sunia Christina, and Hood's island, situated in the south 
Parir.c ocean, between the iat. of 9<> 2C'and 10® 25' S. 
and between the longitude of l.38*» 47' and ISQ** 15' W. 
They were discovered by Menduna and Quiros in 1595 ; 
and in 1774 Cupt. Cook ascertained their situation more 
particularly, which before had been different in diiTcr- 
ent charts. La Dominica, the largest, is about 10 
leagues in circuit, in latitude 9** 4-1' S. Hood's island 
was discovered by Cupt. Cook in 1774. The inhubi- 
tants are thou<.i;ht to be of the same oiiirin as those of 
Olahcite and the Society ishiuds. They have hoj;S| 
fowls^ piantuins, and othtr vegi- table s ; likewise roots 
and a few bread -fruit^^flw cocoa trees. 

Int^ruha7n\ /../(/wri^jP-Thcse seem to be a cluster be- 
longing to the ?|jffr(juesas. They were discovered by 
Cap^t. In'^ruhaw of lioaton, in 1791. They lie N.N. 
W. from the Marquesas, from Sj to ::0 leagues distant. 
They are seven in number ; nnsstofthcm arc inhabited. 
They arc well wooded, pleasantly diversified with hills 
and vales, and the natives are friendlv. 

THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
THIS group has attracted more attention than any 
other in Polynesia. All the islands from long. 160" W. 
to the eastern extremity of Polynesia,are included under 
the general name of Society iilands. They amount to 
60 or 70 Otaheitc is the most considerable, being 
about 120 miles in circuit, lying between Iat. 17** 23' and 
17"* 5o' S. and 149° 11' and 149«» 39 W. long. It con- 
sists of two penu\su\vx^, \cAiv^<\\i^ ^w^Ok^C Vooid 3 inile« 
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wide. The smallest peninsula is 15 miles loDg and 10 
wide, the other is about 25 miles diaiTieter ; the length 
of the island is about 46 miles. 

The complexion of the people is olire, inclining to a 
copper colour. The women have fireblackeres, white 
even teeth, a soft siuny and elegant iinr.bs ; their hair is 
black, perfumed, and adorned with flowers.* Thcr -^ 
socLil and engaging in their manners, strange rs to Ui^jte 
caprices, frowns, and violent pt^h^hoz.Sy ±,o ccjmmon in 
some other parts of the world. They are blow to receive 
•ffence, easily pacified, and never revengeiul. 

Customn and manntrf.'^~.'r\e men and women are 
gracefully clothed in a curious kird of white cloth, 
made from the bark of a shrub. T;>e cloth very much 
resembles thick China paper. Two pieces of it con- 
stitute their dress. OitC of them, having a hole made 
in the middle to put the head through, hangs from their 
shoulders to the middle of the legs, before and behind. 
The other piece, which is four or five yards long, and 
one broud, they wrap round their bodies in a very easy 
manner. This cloth is not woven, but made in the 
manner of paper, and will not bear the rain ; in wet 
weather they wear a kind of matting. To their cloth 
they give a rich perfume ; their manner of wearing it 
eives them opportunity of displaying their elegant 
rorms ; and an innate gracefulness is the companion of 
their simplicity. Both men and women constantly wush 
themselves three times in a day, and are remarkably 
cleanly as to their c.oihing. Their houses are used 
chiefly as places in w hich they sleep. In good weather 
they are generally abroad, and eat their victuals under 
the s!"iade of the trees. The size of the house, which is 
only a shod, thatched with palm leaves, is in proportion to 
the number of the family. In these dormitories, the 
muster uud his wife sleep in the middle. The floor is 
covered \iith hay, over which mats are spread. Next 
to the master* the n^.arried people of his household take 
their place ; then the unmarried women, and then at 
some distance the unmarried men. The servants sleep 
at the extremity of the shed, and in f.-ir y.«vaVw^x. xScv^c^ 
ofu'n lie in the open atr. They ^X!kC«\V^' t^wc v^x^"* 
Mn hour nfter dairk. Tl\ev form «l c>w\on» ^«i^^ ^n 

« 

* Misnonry \ay«ce. 
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thrusting a skewer through a number cf oily nuts; the 
upper (>ne is lighted* and bums to the second, and so on 
till the whole are consun:cd, ^ixirig a pleasant light. 

Tae toad of the common people consists entirely of 
vcu:etubies. These are the bread-fruit, with bananas. 
plantains, yams, apples, and other fruit. The flesh 
VI i.ich is eaten by their nobles, is poultry, hogs, and dogs: 
The doj^s live wliolly on the bread-fruit, and their meat 
is preferred to pork. It is said by European sailors to 
be little inferior to lamb. Thev kill the animals, which 
they eat, by suiTocating them. Small fish they gener- 
ally eat raw. Every thing which can be procured from 
the sea is an article of food. Sea water is the usual 
sauce of their victuals. Those who live remote from 
the shore, keep it in large bamboos. They show an 
aversion to spliituous li.;uor3, and drink water or the 
milk of the cocoa nut. Though these people are affec- 
tionate and fond of their women, thev never eat with 
them. Before eating they always wash their mouths and 
hinds ; this they repeat several times while eatii^j;. 
Men of rank are constantly fed by their women. Thiir 
infants are taught to swim as soon as they can walk. 

Manufactures. — The clotli and matting, which have 
been mentioned, are their chief man u fixtures. Their 
linos and ropes are made- from the bark of trees. The 
b.irk of a kind of nettles also supplies thein wi;h fishing 
linos. Their fish hooks arc made from mother of pearl: 
but in.stead of being bearded, the point is turned inward. 
To this they affix a tuft of huir which resembles the 
tail of a fish. They also make fishing seines from a 
species of coarse grass. Some of these nets are nearly 
nCO feet long. With th;.ir harpoons of cane, pointed iriih 
wood, they strike a fish more efiectuully than Europeanf 
Can with theirs, pointed with iron. 

I:}!/:t, nieni.^ — The tools used are an adze of stone,! 

chi-,cl or gouge of bone, which is commonly the bone of 

a man's arm, between the wrist and elbow ; a rasp of 

coral, and the skin of a sting-ray ; also coral and sand for 

a polisher. With these they cut down timber, cleait I 

and polish it, and hew stone. I 

I" till t rah. — As sooi\ *a^ 'a v^t^^w dies the house is fill- I 

cd with reluUona at\d •acv\\vA\\VaAvct. V.^^^^^»sE^!ttx^a&sf)BS I 

aiid passionate excUmvxVvovv^Nxv^ Ocv.w>mi \fCK^<\\£a&.^«9ti 



duv the corpse ij icri'^ "-r. x A'-.-.' -r» -le i<*a. -iIk. i:-.:nii- 
ed by a priest, -vho .la. -.r.'r p-'^r-iciii.'' ^iirift-i xir-i -.i»i 
people, repea:.? :il.-. '>:"cr.-ric.5 :.r.r.? -Jie ]: ".";•: ^•i.-iicn. inc 
at the water'i eiit le -.'^i--. i^-Alr. T!i-; :c«.:%- Li :l:':i 
carried to ihe x^i'^r. a.-d :.a;i i.riiri «e7e:-al ::n;es ; in. 
«*ach of xhicr* :r.^ pr^ve:'? ire repeated, itA 'racer ii 
sprinkled to-vard^ the corpse. During tl'ese ceremo- 
r.Les a house is raised and railed in ; here the corpse is 
deposited, till the ScsU is wasted from the bones. Xear 
it are deposited garlands, water, and provisions. As 
soon as the body is placed 1:1 this house of corruption, 
the women assemble, and the most doleful motiiTiin^- is 
renewed: thev cut the crowns of their head till ihe 
blood flows copiously ; the blood and the tears they shed 
are received on pieces of linen, which arc th;'0'vn 'inrle-- 
the bier with locks of hair which some m' 'hern ".jn 'vif. 
as oblations to the dead. Thr;-,e larr;ftr.u:ir»r. i '-./•^nf.nur, 
two or three days. 

This custom is founded on a nctlr.r; •.■.;i" Vi«"t io»il S 
the deceased is hoveling routtd t;.<;r."., \;.''. . \ > •»:. li'.4 .y 
these testimonies of afrecuofiar.ft v '::=:'. 

These processions and rri^. . ;-. . r. :; i -.v.:.....-. i: .i.* 
vals for five moons ; the Iv,'i''. '. 1 • -, ' •.<*. •. ■.'' ■ !■;'■■ :. «'»••- 
cd, and buried. Af'.f^r r'.-.'.-i. '..o y - / ■ • ;,'* •. • . -..tM .i.itr-. 
to be offered for some '1 .•.'i ,- •. "i ; •• .^ «• •'• no'is 

Cutting the body 'o '^.:\:.:'';;'. v'.":*'.! '.•■<•. .«' ."• »''.'J 
ancient customs hi.' 'it^r'^i -:■.* -. •, .; . » «.-*• .. ^'• 

code of laws deliver';'; ,/ .Vf v.*. .. -r;-* ...t , 

ago, he forLitiS t."ift V-'*?' * * * " • • •* *" • ■ * 

anv baid;es^ fo: •;.«'. '.•■•- T.«-. *» •• • *.'t^' » ' 

m 

♦* cut thcni«e*.v':'% A.-;. * - . . • f • • ' • ' ' ' 

of \%ailiir^ for *. . v -" » . » » ' ■ ■ - '*• ' ' 

modern \'rJ,\ ?•;"* 
islhcarni. '\ ..'-. ".r .". >'■■■ . 
liiais, in ♦! ';:>»'. ' % ' ' • ' . / 
but ii. .\r-*l- .;.:.".' *.' 
10 ii'.\\iTf.\\ \:.':.'' '.* ' y 't • ;•* 
ircss." Tr* •* '. • ■ ■• v ■ • 
veil ovc^ rr.*: :.i' • ». .' i •* .♦' 
our 01 •«:..'..•. .. 'v-ui^' •«'.• ' . ' '• y ■' 

'.heir kii^l^ •.: t .'^y/t -i • •> • •#. 
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for fathers is very long ; wives mourn for their husbands, 
but not the husbands for their wives. * 

Jirlig^ion. — ^The priesthood seems to be hereditary in 
one family or tribe, who are said to be numerous. The 
religious language, like that of the Gentoo bramins, is 
different from that used in common .discourse. Veiy 
few actions among them are reckoned to be crimes. 
Adultery, however, is sometimes punished with death, 
but often the woman escapes with a severe beating. 
The doilies of this island are numerous ; each {JBonily 
has its guardian spirits, whom they worship, but they 
have gods of a superior order, and a great God. They 
admit the doctrine of immortality, and degrees of future 
happiness* according to the virtue and piety of the person. 
Their human victims are commonly criminals, who are 
killed during sleep. The women are not admitted to 
their consecrated places of worship, nor are they ever 
offered in sacxifice. 

Like the ancient Israelites, they have an ark or chest 
in which arc preserved a bundle of feathers, and a sa- 
cred seraphim* without which their chief priest says he 
could i!o nothing. They say their ancestors brought 
this chcsi into the island with them ; the dimensions arc 
precisely the same as that described in Leviticus. Their 
priesthood are numerous, and their employment consid- 
erable, being called upon to pray and make offerings at 
lirths, deail.s* feasts, in time of sickness, and other ca- 
lamities. The island has been supposed to contain up- 
wards of :oo,000 souls ;♦ these have since been reduced, 
according to tlie last account, to 5000. This depopulation 
has been occasioned by their wars, and the vile disease 
introduced among them by the European sailors. The 
London Missionary Society have for several years em- 
ployed missionaries on this island, but with very little 
success. In 1807, 16 were engaged in this benevolent 
work. The names of their three principal deities signify 
Father, Son, and Spirit.f 

Whitea is next in importance, 7 or 8 leagues S. W. 
of Huaheine ; its products and inhabitants arc like those 
of Otaheite. Huaheine is 31 leagues N. W. of Otaheite; 
the inhabitants are large and robust. 

£aster island, ihou^Vi iti ^ remote region, maj be 

* CapLCook. \ ViwAswi'SXwgHoa^it, 
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combsy and baskets. The men are employed in agri- 
culture, boat building, fishing, and architecture. The 
houses of the lower people are miserable little huts ; 
those of the better sort are comfortable and large. In 
their implements, their boats, and navigation, great in- 
genuity is exhibited. Their chief diversion is singing 
and dancing. The music is performed by the women. 
When a person of any consequence dies, his body is 
^vashcd and decorated by some woman or women em- 
ployed for (he purpose. These women are not allowed 
for many months after to touch any provisions with their 
hands. The mourning of this people shows how terri- 
ble are their ideas of death. They beat their teeth with 
stones ; they strike a shark's tooth into the head, till the 
blood runs copiously ; they thrust spears into the inner 
part of the thighs, and into their sides, below the arm- 
pits, and through the cheeks into the mouth. In their 
sickness, to appease the deity, that they may recover 
their health, they cut off one of their Uitle fingers with 
:i stone hatchet. This custom of cutting off a little fin- 
(j;eris common among numerous tribes of savages in all 
the three continents of the globe. The investigation of 
its origin would be a curious inquiry. 

They believe that they are justly punished in this 
V, orld, and therefore adopt numerous methods to render 
their divinities propitious. They believe in a supreme 
Clod, whom ihcy call Kallafootongo. When this deity 
is an,c^ry tliey believe their fruits are blasted, or destroy- 
ed by lightning, that they suffer sickness and death. 
They admit a number of subordinate deities. The soul 
I hey call the ///f, or invisible being. 

Their great men are fond of a singular luxury. They 
employ women to sitl)y them all night, and beat on dif- 
ferent parts of their body till they fall asleep. After 
this they relax a little ; but if they perceive the men 
likely to awake, they redouble their beating and drum* 
ming, until they are again fast asleep. The Fejee isl- 
ands are subject to Tongataboo, though one of them is 
much larger. 

The islands of Navigators are an important group. 
J^oja, the largest, is more than 40 miles long, and 20 broad, 
e people are large, alTOT\^, «LXi^l^\oKi\o\x^« HlVv^ vcota- 
are handsome and WceivUovL^. M. '^'Wiww'a.^ ^^nr, ^ 



these islands, Capt. I^Bananoi^ the natimalisi. who mc- 
coin])anied Lji Perouse, and 6 officers End seamen wrsrt 
lYiurdered br the natires. lie was an ardent discqile of 
the Infidel philosophy, and admirer of saTa|«e life. The 
evening before thcj murdered him, he told Perou«c they 
were a better peofile than themselves. 
Mapuna or Mac una lies in lat. 1 4** 9' south, lon^. 1-69* W. 

AFRICA. 
THIS great peninsula, one of the quarters into 
which the world is popularly divided, ranks in size next 
above Europe ; but in importance, whether in a polit- 
ical or philosophical view, it certainly is to be regax^d 
us the lowest of the four. 

Africa is an extensive mass of solid land, not broken 
by any considerable intrusion of the sea. It is striking* 
ly peninsular, hanging to the Asiatic continent only by 
the narrow isthmus of Suez. The Red sea, howeyer, 
appears like along lake, interposed between the lands of 
Africa and Arabia, which approach very nearly at the 
southern extremity. The Mediterranean sea is like- 
wise contracted to narrow bounds by the near approach 
of Spain to Barbary at the strait of Gibraltar. All the 
western, southern, and most of the eastern sides of Afri- 
ca, are washed by a wide ocean. This peninsula, like 
most of the other detached masses of land on the globe, 
is broadest at the northern part, and goes on dinuniih<- 
ing, though irregularly, to the southern extremity, where 
it terminates almost in a point. History and the state 
of society prove these people to be descended from 
Ham, a son of Noah. In every comer of the earth, 
where they are carried, they are tlavett. It is said that 
100,000 of them are annually transported for market to 
different countries. 

SiiuatUn and men'.. 

Miles. 
I>5ngth 4865 I u^-_^« 5 Lat. W S. fc Z7^ N. 
Breadth 4795 5 "'^*'^'^*» \ i^^, 570 ^ j 2^^ K, fr . PhU 

River: — ^The Nile is the most celebrated river of the 
continent ; the source of its principal branr.h is ^t\VvArfit^. 
The least consideraMe of the liso >>tw^c\\^5k Y\^ifc% \^«»w^ 
three soaXI %pfin%% m Ibe dVatricv<A i&^ei^\\^ ^^-^wftin^* 

Jt e 2 
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It first runs through the great lake Dembea^ and then 
makes a long circuit toward its source, which it leaves 
25 miles to the east, forming a sort of peninsula ; after 
this it runs through the remaining part of Abyssinia into 
Nubia, and then hito Egypt. A little below Cairo it di- 
vides itself into two great branches, which, with the 
Mediterranean sea, form the island called Delta. The 
ancients reckoned 1 1 mouths of the Nile, of which 7 
are considerable ; but at present only 2 are navigable at 
all times ; those are at Rosetta and Damietta. Ih some 
places of this river are rocks, whence the .water £alls 
several feet ; these are called the cataracts of the Nile. 
It overflows regularly every year. During the inunda- 
tion, the little towns, standing upon eminences, are so 
many islands ; they go from one to the other by boats. 
In Cairo is a canal, which is opened when the water is 
high enough ; thence it is conveyed into reservoirs and 
cisterns, and is afterwards distributed into the fields and 
gardens, as occasion requires. To the overflowing of 
this river, Egypt is indebted for its fertility. The in- 
crease of the Nile is occasioned by the torrents of rain, 
which fall yearly on the mountains in Abyssinia. . Its 
rise is not much perceived till the summer solstice, 
when the waters become troubled, of a reddish tincture, 
and are thought unwholesome. The Nile continues in- 
creasing till near the end of August, and often in Sep- 
tember. Oflicers are now appointed to examine the 
progress of the inundation, which is daily proclaimed in 
the streets of Cairo, by the public criers, to whom the 
people interested in the event give some slight reward, 
and it becomes the news of the day. As Egypt pays no 
tribute to the grand seignior, if the waters do not rise to 
16 cubits, the Egyptians often disguise the truth, and do 
not f)roclaim that they have risen to that height, till 
they have surpassed it. The day of this proclamation 
is a day of rejoicing, and a solemn feast among the Egyp- 
tians. The Agows who live near its source pay divine 
honours to the river ; neighbouring tribes bring their 
offerings, and thousands of oxen are slain on its banks. 
The river is styled " Most high God ; Saviour of the 
world ; God of peace ; Father of the universe.'* 

The Niger or 3oV\ba.\* ^m^e^uc river of Africa, as 
Tfide as the Thames a\.'W*?»\.ta«i'&\Ri. \Vb ^^>xt^ Sa^ tn 



the eastward, or nsmg sbc Uju tiai IkUt^ 
other large rirers, k aamBdir DM c Hnmi is& 
tilizing the adjacent Imds. JroB. tii£: insaK 
little doubt remaiss tim liib kivct rensuBaifs& jl liKSi^u. 
the eastern quarter of Afrnta^ auc tisac txi«3iie: jasAi jbk 
situated io Wangara satt Grfiaci&. li uatt i#sex ^'smipmu:.' 
ed that it maf be the pnsKJptu tKstua. ixf txit Xut Imt 
Gambia is a deep. iDuirar riwf ti: Airji^ r-urci. iol^r 
into the AtlaDiic^ Tm oaucs Jt sdoir parje^^n. '.trvfr:.- 
cd with thickets of suo^rTPvf: 4 tnt ^-Miurrc j& L^: Mm. 
swampy. AboDdaiice id £h: are t;iiupK^ noar tr «nuc< 
are unknown in Eurupe^ Hxs^ jirt WMf^u,- jtli^^tm^ 
and the hyppopolaniK^ am los^nuiuuiA aaimfit- «fiu^. 
may be called the sea ci/cfAsut^ Hit jhtiii. iinitf.- >M»t- 
fensive disposidon. Tiie r««» ^ uzrj^iiiiit itr iNMifi^ 
600 miles, and aaiiuaJ!T ciiv«f&^^ Jci iatu». IkfA -Ua :ffUit 
Its mouth is in Ut« i >^ vy X- 

Senegal is a rivrer cf Xe^i^raaiuf^ ipuu^ fweii^ti^rft .«it 
banks. It is 40 days Eicl-ipit on 'vusuf^.'-xv iJc» oei^tr ^iten 
the channel is dilBciile «i» !&e ftiuui .^y ^aD«9: jwIkv sHUi^evul' 
it in boats. The Frtnch «iu^ <i€ac ^> men- ny- tlu« iw^r, 
who rowed 1000 mikft, «Ukv]i9»osi$ !<iutH. iwncMii^ ttt«t: 
only 5 returned home, ft liuH'Jtttrj^^ Ibictif^ LacKV tSie .^to 
lantic, in lat« 16<» X. X^dkaia^ <UKthe nmr^^ iiea^tdfal 
than the banks of this mer. Ld^ cveea^ ^MMtai widv 
songs of birds, opeoiof; f^rcMuuf^ wkere the lion and ele^ 
phant roam, and where Hofwerin^^ shvuba perfome die 
gales, delight the traveUev^ft eye. 

Mountains, — Of the movfttaxoS' Ackui i» Che ]iie#c ceU 
cbrated. This chain exceiwl» aertteeanterly iiKMn Mo^ 
rocco to Tunis. Some o# the summit* are covered 
with snow through the year. AWwig the Red sea is a 
granitic ridge of moderate heiehc* The mountains of 
the Moon arc the highest in Africa ; they rise between 
Monopotapa and Abyssinia- Those of Sierra Leone di- 
vide Nigritia from Guinea ; the ancients called them 
the mountains of God. The peak of Teneriffe is two 

miles high. ... a ^«. 

Beiigion.— In Egypt arc many christians. A nony 
inal Christianity, corrupted by Judaism and P;««"77?'* 
is professed in Abyssinia- Protestantisn. »••••?.. ^;^'* 
ion in the colony at the Cape of G«>A U^^ ^y^I^^X-. 
tabtisbed religion of Egypt ud 1\** 1V*^>^«^^^ ^^'^ 
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the Mahometan, and many, who profess this religion, 
are scattered over different parts of the continent. 
Round the sea coasts, where Europeans have settle- 
ments, fere a few christiins, but the great bodv of the 
pcoi)le in Africa are pagans. 

.■iyiin'Mlfr ^The deserts of Africa abound with rarious 

species of ferocious animals, among which is the lion, 
the terror of all other animals. A single lion of the 
I'csert has been known to attack a whole caravan. But 
without camels, which arc the roost useful animals in 
the world, Africa would be roiserable. By them their 
commerce is carried on over deserts of burning sand. 
The flesh of the camel is savor}- ; the milk is nutri- 
tious ; the hair makes excellent cloth ; the faeces pro- 
duce sal ammoniac, or good fuel. The camel kneels to 
receive his burden ; if it be too great, he makes it 
known by expressive tones, and refuses to rise. He 
can smell water half a league, and into a supernumera* 
ry stomach he receives such a quantity of water, that 
lie can travel ten or twelve days without drink. He 
lives on thistles and the most coarse herbage. A load 
for him is from seven to twelve hundred weight; he 
travels more than 100 miles in a day, and may be great* 
ly animated on his journey by the songs of the riders. 
The Arabians consider the camel as a sacred animal; 
he is called the ship of the desert. 

Curiosities. — In the mountains between Abyssinia and 
Atbara are formed astonishing dwellings in the solid 
granite and marble, which must continue while the 
world exists. The tradition is, that Cush, the grandson 
©f Noah, and his family coming here, and being still 
haunted by the terrors of the deluge, they chose to 
dwell here, rather than in the plains of Atbara ; there- 
fore, with immense labour and by skill unknown to us, 
they formed their habitations in these mountains of 
marble. 

Climate — In the north, tlie weather is intensely hot ; 
in the south, it is more moderate, the antarctic cold being 
more powerful than its opposite. In Africa are no such 
inland seas or rivers, as in America, and the other quai^ 
tcrs of the globe ; hence a great part of Africa is a sandf > 
desert Hence aUo commerce and the arts have made^ 
Ao Jittle progress. Ainc«t W^ m «\\ ^^^^\i^«Ck\>5ivs3L far 
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its excess of heat. To this all its productions^ animal 
and vegetablci bear testimony. The sable hue and sav* 
age dispositions of its human inhabitants, and the ferocity 
of its beasts, seem in union with its burning heat and the 
wild horror of its deserts. Instead of delight, Africa 
excites ideas of terror or disgust. No reader will wish 
to make Africa his home. 

Deserts, — The deserts of Africa pervade every part, 
and constitute one half of the continent. The Sahara is 
a tract of red sand more than 3000 miles in length, and 
about 1 200 in breadth. This region of desolation defies 
the arts of agriculture ; but has various oases or islands 
of fertile ground. In the southern part of the continent 
are deserts of great extent. 

MONGEARTS. 

OF the isles in the Sahara or ocean of sand, that 
which is inhabited by the Mongearts is among the most 
considerable ; yet the plains and mountains of sand, fre- 
quently changing, drive the people from place to place. 
When the storm begins, the Arab loads his camels, and 
flies from impending destruction. Though the land is 
too barren for cultivation, the country abounds in wild 
beasts, and supports a few cattle. Their water is from 
the clouds, which they preserve in large holes, and often 
use it when it has become putrid. They are sometimes 
forced to use the urine of their camels to wash the ves- 
sels in which they eat, and even to mix it with milk, for 
their drink. Their chief food is milk, and their princi- 
pal employment is to tend thsir cattle. 

Theirw hospitality is remarkable. The person of a 
stranger, having entered their tent, is sacredly inviolable, 
though his hands were red with the blood of the master. 
The chief of the tribe entertains strangers. They are 
met several ixkIs from the door, and receive a cheerful 
nrelcome. Immediately a draught of milk is given them, 
Lheir camels are unloadedt their goods and arms placed 
iround them, and a kind entertainment is presented them, 
though it should be the last provision in the house, and 
cause the familv a fast. 

• 9 

The women are treated as slaves, often rcccivm^ 
blows- instead oi caresses ; yet are they l«i\>c&>a^ V^ ^€v^ 
hxisbands, believing that in the next -worV^ x>^fc \wsKX«ax.^ 
rill be the slaves of virtuou* wives. TVic'^ «jc<i\sAN^%^^'^ 
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to tlieir children, and comply with all the wishes of those 
who are dumb, or deaf, or cQstracted. 

These people are Mahometans ; they detest the Jews, 
and offer their prayers three times in a day. So consci- 
entious are they, that when they have no water, they rub 
their faces with sand at the stated seasons of their ablu- 
tions. Their government is patriarchal ; old age is ven- 
ei*ated ; the heads of the families are princes or rulers. 
This people and the Monselmines every serenth day 
rest from their usual labours.* 

MONSELMINES. 

THESE people inhabit that portion of tlie desert; 
oi* the country sometimes called Biledulg^rid, which 
borders on Morocco. They are Moors, and their country 
is fruitful in grapes, figs, dates, and almonds. They arc 
greedy of money, and often bury it, and die without in- 
forming their families of the place. Their govemmem 
is republican ; their elections are annual. Being Ma- 
hometans, they practise polygamy ; yet women are treat- 
ed with more respect than in Morocco, where they ait 
often harnessed to the plow, and draw in the team with 
mules and asses. Zealous for liberty, they are daring 
warriors.* — •♦••^ 

FEZZAN. 

THE cultivated part of this kingdom is 300 miles 
from N. to S. and 200 broad ; but mountainous desertSi 
which lie south, east, and west, are reckoned within this 
territoiy. This is one of the principal islands of the Sa- 
hara, t The borderers on the N. are Arabs, nominally 
dependent on Tripoli. To the E. Fezzan is bounded bj 
Harutseh and a line of deserts. The climate is ncTtr 
pleasant. In summer the heat is scarcely supportable : 
the winter brings a bleak and chilling north wind. Ii 
seldom rains, and then but very little. Not a single rivcfi 
nor a brook of any notice is known in the whole countlT. 
Yet whirlwinds and tempests are frequent. Some gri 
is raised ; but they depend for a great part of their piD- 
vision on the Arabs north of them. They have goaft 
sheep, a few horses, and their rich merchants poaaoi 
camels. All tliese animals are fed with dates or (bv 
Iceriiels. The commerce of Fezzan is coQsidenbk^ 
Mourzouk, the capital^ *\?» N\^\\&^>a^ \vObw ^^^sru^^^aaa fro* 
Caiix), Tripoli, and vavvous oxJcv^^ ^\2s.\fc^. 

* Discoveries iiv Mv'vca. \ VxsJ^kssijvwo.. 
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The throne of Fezzon is hcretiitaiy : ''aix. does not li- 
u-ays descend to the son* but to the cioest prince of the 
royal family, who may often be a nephe^v. The kin^ or 
sultan is unlimited in his own vcovemment* but pays an 
annual tribute of S^OQO to the bashaw of TripolL The 
walk and mien of the inhabitants, their ererv motion and 

m 

gesture, denote a wane of ener^. both in body and mind. 
This may be the etfect of the oppression and poverty they 
endure. Their chief food is dates, or a kind of ^irina* 
ceous pap, with rarely a little oil, or £it. In this region 
dried locusts are eaten. The legs and wings are broken 
off, the inside is scooped out ; what remains has a fla- 
vour like herrings. To describe a rich man, they say, 
he eats bread and meat every day. The people in gen- 
eral see no meat.* 

The kingdom contains a hundred towns aiul villages. 
The population is 70/)00. Ail are Mahonictaiis. Mour- 
zouk is the capital. 

BARCA. 
THIS country is separated from Tri|)oli hy th(^ 
|rulf of Sidra. It is characterized by its nuniC) the De- 
sert of Whirlwinds. Here once stood the renowned tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. 

BILEDULGERKI). 
THIS country, accoi*ding to some gcof>;raph(M*H,lyin(^ 
south of Algiers, extends across the coiitineni from tin- 
Atlantic to Eg>'pt. It ^vas known to tlic uncienln by tlu 
name of Numidia« But modern gc^ograph^M'tt iiidudi 
only that tract of country which Uch Kouth (if Al(<H'i't> 
and Tunis, bounded cast by a ridge*, of high niouhiuiiii», 
which separate it from Tripcili. It in fiii|)|>obi'd Ut U* 
about 60 or 80 leagues in extent, each way, irom iK-bi' 
lat. 31^ to 34^ north. This rouniry, Ujrditring on ihi- 
g^eat Sahara southt is barren, sandy, ui id hoi. Ii pro 
duces little or nothing, excepting ihU'.% Dr/r ihr buj/i/^^j > 
of man. Clouds of dust and band, driven by tije lunoii--. 
winds of the desert, hfini«'tiineb bury incn and < unk 
The climate is unhealthy ; tJie i/e<yple an- bubjt < t ^* ^ 
scurvy ; Uicir teetli drop out, aiid (Ji«;jr l></<iu'» ^^^ 
loathsome. The natives are a lewd,trca^ h*'iou5»» »>«^ViiKc 

race,dcUghu»g in bkiod ajid likui-d*:!-. 'VV\*:^ *^*^ ^^ NL*^^" 
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eral a mixture of old Africans and wild Arabs. Tlic 
foimer observe some degree of regularity and order, and 
live quietly in their villages. The latter live in tents, 
and range about for food and plunder. These Arabs 
pride themselves on their superiority in birth and tal- 
ents. Hunting, war, and plunder, are their chief em- 
plojTnents. 

The Arabian character is a strange compound of bad 
and good properties. The merchant is the friend of 
mankind, and the annual caravans carry the seeds of 
knowledge and politeness into the villages and towns, 
and even to the wandering camps of the desen. The 
Arabs have blended a considerable degree of bencn- 
rence, hospitality and politeness, with ferocity, ra]nne. 
and murder. The hospitality, which was practised bv 
Abram, and celebrated by Homer, is still repeated by a 
horde of hungry Arabs. 

The character of Hatem is a perfect model of Ara- 
bian virtue.* He was brave and liberal, an eloquent poeti 
and a successful robber. Forty camels were roasted at 
his hospitable feasts ; and at the prayer of a suppliant 
enemy, he restored the captures and the spoils. In 
ever)- inhabited district fires are lighted in the night, 
railed the fires of hospitality, to direct strangers, who 
may be in want of rest or food. The animals growTi 
old in their service, are fi*eed from labour, and feed in 
their richest pastures. A tender affection subsists be- 
tween parents, children, and relatives. Their friend- 
ships are inviolable, and he who violates his oath is 
branded with perpetual infamy. To impress the sancti- 
ty of the action, they sign their alliances with the blood 
which is drawn from their veins. In the temple of 
Mecca three men disputed who was the most libcnl 
person, Abdallah, Kais, or Arabah. To end the dis- 
pute, it was proposed, that each should visit his friend 
and ask asaifttance, Abdallah's friend found him with 
his foot in the stirrup, mounting his camel, netting out 
on a journey, and thus accosted him ; " Son of the unck 
of the apostle of God, I am a traveller and in distress^'* 
Abdallah instantly dismounted, gave him the camel 
some silk raiment, and 4000 pieces of gold. The •f^ 
vant of Kais informed the second suppliant, that ^ 
master was asleep, \!1^?^ Vv<i Vvad rather relieve his ncccs- 



•> -.;• ui^ii. cvriiK: 111? -maRir' Tin. rrv. hir.. *"•'■ Tr.r rr- . 

u slave. ^Vnci LiJr s-^^oki un. v.a- inioriTif-. v. r... 
was donf.. hi jrav- m: sr^vcn. ni- tm-non. s;^-.;!,^ 
- Whv die: vol po: cilI ii>: . . •%noul. hnv* srnr: hiv. 
more." Tm tnirt. Ttcrsoi vcn: ti Aniriaii. smi. loun.. 
liim comiiip- fron: nis dt>oT n aticiii iiu nnir o. nmvoi 
dim-siphted. and ieaniiip or iwr sjavr.s \Vnri .vrahai 
heard the talc of wot. he irruiip h\> hajici-s. lamr.nnnp 
the calamiiy. as he- had nc* THoiwy ; bu: tis»sirrc. rln maj; 
to take his two slaves. When these wen rcmsrci. h: 
declared ilicy should receive their tivfuoni. ami ies"\ mp 
thein^ he groped aloii^^ h\- the wail. Araiian wa^ pn* 
nounced the most generous. 

ABYSSINIA. 
£.rrrNf. 
THIS kingdom is of higher aiiii(ii:in tlian ain 
other of the African stales.* Its leiif^th fixm. N. lo S. is 
ahoiit 770 miles ; the medial hreadth is alxjut S:'fO tnihs. 
On the E. the Red sea is its iKjiindan- ; on the S. moun- 
tains and deserts separate it from Ciiii^im and Alalia ; 
W. and X. mountains aiKl forests arc the liarriers luwariN 
Kordofan and Sennaar. 

I.akrM arrJ nfjuntatTHt.^-^Th^ prin'/ipal lak«: ):> 'I'zana iff 
Dembea. This lake, throuj^h vvhi'Jj ]>&%}><:« tJi*.- Nik, 1% 
60 miles \<Jii^m aind al>f>ijt liall a^ br«>a.d. 'ilk*: tu<^uijtyjfj% 
.♦•cem to rise in JiTejrulyr 'j^touji*. Tiic iJudii %irlii«.Ji 
bordti-s the v.esttnj *;>jOfet ol 0*«: Kcd b<:*u wkI Ui«; ndy/, 
•4hich jjeivsiiries ♦L^riViJ Afri».Au, uijmx !»»••;. Oij ui**. <>i<4t, 
•r.fc NijT'-'" S'.ui! Sf.'t^iTi.l. a!iC Vi *.!i«- v*:ti».-»' ""iii* '> i«. ivi«<J 

fji-. ':i-i*: Vi»i»" uvi'.ft"'..vt. ^-.t n. 'j-.*.i«» i»i.<t • ^uij*,*.*. \j' 

art J" '•«•- ii:i<i''..lV . } *'J\\ -.It*. *;-tiUi*i«i rtiit v/#«i*».itf 
V ;. '. • t.'t Ml*. !p*^ii« r*' iii*juti'u\ti(;:' •««< ii* 4i« In* •.* i»-.m v' 

' • "i L-'.Vi* Cl*,*'.\.- .1«». ••-•.'•■•. Mil II til til»».'«^',j\iii i^*n*» .r 

•». ;>•■».■■'. ',11' •-■; if, ■.•■•:iti»n*t*vn- 

•.■«.'. IV ■"'l. tiv* iM,«''*- \> »iif-- «iriis» .*•/••• ./!' r- ■••- 
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Inha6ifants.*'^The inhabitants of Abyssinia are christ- 
ians, Jews, ^lahomctans, and pagans. Jews have been 
settled in tl^s country from time immemorial. Some 
have become voluntary proselytes to Christianity ; others 
have been compelled to enter the church, to avoid per- 
secution, and to enjoy the common benefits of commerce 
dnd manufiEictures. Those who continue to profess the 
Jewish religion, have retired to maccessible mountains. 
Another class inhabit the frontier of the country towards 
the Caffi^es. These are supposed to be the descendants 
of those whom the kings of Assyria and Babylon carried 
away captive, or from those sold and dispersed over the 
world by Titus Vespasian, after the finsd destruction of 
Jerusalem. These never intermix with the original Jews, 
who, as their traditions say, came here with Menilek, 
the son of Solomon ; but are looked upon as aliens, and 
are called strangers and exiles. They retain their syna- 
gogue worship, and their Hebrew bibles in a corrupt 
Talmudic diidect. About a third part of the people are 
Mahometans. These and the christians live quietly to- 
gether. The pagans are chiefly the Galla, a ferocious 
race of men. They are daring warriors, and have some- 
times carried rapine and destruction the breadth of Afri- 
ca, from Sierra Leone to Arabia. Their complexion is 
whiter than the negroes ; but they give themselves a 
ghastly appearance by slashing their faces, and by turning 
their upper eye-lid outward. They neither plant nor 
sow, but live by plunder and carnage. In their wars 
they arc generally invincible ; they neither g^ve nor take 
quarter ; they eat the flesh of their enemies, and drink 
their blood from cups made of human skulls. When dis- 
commoded by rain or thunder, they bend their bows 
against the clouds, and curse the skies.* 

The Abyssinians are in general tall and well made. 
Their features are well proportioned ; their ejres arc 
large, of a sparkling black ; their noses are prominent, 
loathe r iliun flat ; their lips are small, and their teeth white 
and handsome . Persons of quality wear a long vest of 
cotton or silk, tied about the middle with a rich scarf. 
The common people have only cotton drawers, and a kind 
of scarf, or piece of linen, with which they cover the rest 
of the body. In some parts the people wear no kind of 
clothing. Among t]i:ve Yo-wer c\«a<& the women perfei 
aJJ the domestic dnidgeiie^. 
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-l/firrc.^'fw— Jilirrikpe cki£^ 11:1: cT-t-e jl j--.:ri'3Siiiii. 
The pleasure or capzict of "ibt pLrai:* it uii- uurr uniii^ 
of union. Thej cfihh'nh viiiio::-. liit siiifTrno a: iitt re- 
ligious ceremoDT or civil r^r^:^ Tutj sepLnct i^l uiLias 
ug^n as ofien L.& ihiy p^ioit. Upx. i t-fpLriruuiL iiit 
children are divide*!. Tit clits: sen ^:«fi if-ct iiit 
mother, ihe eidesi dAu'^hitT xrhiibe ihi^*t: : u^^t re-air* 
divided by lou Frora ii>e ciiidrex oa" £. be|:g-iLr :v zjuise 
of the king, no disunciion is zn^dt bti-wctz. 'jyt }ejri:l2EiCie- 
and those who are ilkgir.nvaie. Ye: iLe l%!i*er czk&i. 
observe some parade and cencmoz^y c: thtir ccc=iexkC| 
but totally disregard their vows like iLe srcl^Lr. 

G'oTrrwmfw/.— Two kinds of monarchy are CLO^rn ia 
Europe and Asia. One is absolute ; no writtea la^rs or 
constitution bind the prince ; he executes his will by the 
force of his army. In the other kind of monarchy are 
laws and restraints. The Abyssinian government is dif- 
ferent from cither of these, ^^ a monstrous kind of mon- 
archy." Here are no written laws ; the lives of the sub- 
jects and their lands belong to the king ; yet he has no 
military force. The troops are all in the hands of those 
who arc governors of the provinces. Their safety lies in 
keeping the prince in want of every thing. The prcjj'iQ- 
ces sometimes imite to starve the capital, and leave the 
king without provision or clotliing. Kcbcllions and ware 
ai*e frequent. 

The princes of Abyssinia claim descent from Menilek^ 
the bon of Solomon by the queen of Shcba. She was 
queen of Saba, or tlie 9outh^ which they say was Abyssi- 
nia. Her son Menilck, they say, being anointed king of 
Ethiopia in the temple of Jerusalem, returned with a 
colony of Jews, among whom were many of their learned 
men, and particularly one doctor of the law from eacli 
trilic, from whom their present judges arc descended. 
Upon the royal arms the mo|tO i* <*thc lion r)f the race 
of Solomon and tribe of JtidlJl halfi Overcome." Their 
kings are approached with adfMVitfon, and while they am 
in council, they are concealed. 

/^r//.^«o«..— The greater |«rt of thr. people arc saiH to 
be christians of the Greek church, 'i'hcy have the same 
hooks of the scriptures with us, though few arc «l>lc to 
purchase entire copies. Though they do not profems to 
believe in purgatof7, they pray for the dead, and m^^e^ 
aainxs and angels. The \\>>ftsvuvAi\'\ e*x w>^^'*^~ "* 
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are prohibited by the laws of Moses. Both sexes are 
eircumcised. Saturday and Sunday are observed as re- 
ligious days. They allow of divorces, nor do their laws 
forbid polygamy ; and it may with propriety be said, 
that their religion is notji worthy to be^dignified with the 
name of Christianity. It is a motley collection of tenets, 
rites, and traditions, which have little influence on their 
morals. The people of all ranks are false, intemperate, 
implacable, and fidthless.* 

Cuatoma, — The Abyssinians always wash their hands 
before they cat. They neither eal nor drink with stran- 
gers ; they break every vessel which has been used by 
a stranger. The offer of meat and drink in Abyssinia is 
a pledge that your life is not in danger. It is also a con- 
stant practice to wash the feet of those who come from 
Cairo, or who have been pilgrims at Jerusalem. The 
capital punishments are crucifixion, hanging, flaying 
alive, stoning to death, and plucking out the eyes. Crim- 
inals executed for murder, treason, and robbery are sel- 
dom buried. The streets of Gondar are strewed with 
pieces of their carcases. These lure the beasts of prey, 
which as soon as it is dark, in multitudes enter the city 
for their portion, and it becomes dangerous to walk the 
streets. The dogs bring pieces of these human bodies 
into the yards and houses, that they may eat in greater 
security. The flesh of a living ox furnishes their richest 
banquet. The poor animal is bound at the door ; ser- 
vants supply the guests with the warm flesh quivering 
witli life. The rich have their food cut, and put in their 
mouths by their servants or women. The only meal is 
conunonly in the evening. 

Cities, — Gondar is the capital. The population is 
50,000. Axum, the ancient capital, is known by exten- 
sive ruins. 

Pofiulation, — Tho inhahit>nU ^^^ estimated at 2 or 
3,000,000, and the army -at 30 'or 40,000. 

EGYPT. 
THIS country claims particular attention from 
the geographer, legislator, and christian. The early cul- 
ture, and immense population of this country, are attest- 
ed by the most ancient records of the human rncc. Those 
Bfupendous pyramids, temples, and ruins of cities, which 
tin remain, confirm the Te\K>YX. 
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Egypt is a vale 500 miles in extent from north to 
south, which at different times has been the bed of the 
Nile, from lat. 34** to 30** north. 

Soti and face qf the country, ^-The soil of Egypt is" 
generally very rich, but on the Red sea some places are 
dismally barren. The Nile, its only river, annually over- 
flows its banks, enrichuig their fields and gardens. It 
continues falling till June 1 7th ; it remains stagnant two 
days ; on the 1 9th it begins to rise. At this time a res- 
idence in Upper Egypt is almost insupportable ; the 
S. W. wind is terrible ; a burning vapour obscures the 
sun ; the atmosphere seems like the mouth of an oven ; 
the blood is inflamed; the lungs are oppressed ; the 
nerves are irritated, and life becomes a burden. The 
country is generally level, and the greater part of the 
cultivation, with most of the towns, is on the east side of 
the river. Between this and the Red sea are vast ran- 
ges of mountains, which abound in marble and porphyry^ 
and are inhabited by Bedoween Arabs. 

Curioaitiea, — Innumerable monuments and ruins of 
antiquity in this country exceed all description. The py- 
ramids are one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
largest covers eleven acres, and is .500 feet highf or 
measured obliquely 700. The labyrinth, cut from a mar- 
ble rock, contains 12 palaces, having in the whole 1500 
rooms, connected with 12 halls. Here are also 1500 
buildings or houses, formed in the same manner.* The 
Jews have a synagogue at Cairo, which they say was 
built more than 1600 years ago. Among many ancient 
manuscripts which they possess, one, containing their 
laws, they pretend was written by Ezra. It is kept in a 
niche ; a curtain is drawn before it; a lamp is kept con- 
tinually bumuig, and no person is allowed to touch it. 
The mummy pits or tombs coiUain the generations that 
arc gone ; some of these eiiilid£ed bodies arc perfectly 
preserved, though buried 3006^^[r8. Pompey's pillar is 
a marble column, about 8 feet m diameter, 89 feet high ; 
including the capital and pedestal, the height is 1 14 feet. 
The Egyptians heat their ovens so as to hatch a vast 
number of chickens. 

Rtligion^^-The prevailing religion is the Mahometan; 
but tlicre are many christian Copts, who have ^^^^TP"®*^ 
and monasteries. Nothing can be more vile to Mwwwc*- 

J f 2 
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etans than christians. They consider their dissobitc 
females profaned, if they are only seen by a chiistian.* 
Suinc of the Mahometan enthusiasts spend their lives rc- 
peutin^; the word Allah. Others crouch under a wall, 
and live on chanty. Some beat their heads with a stone; 
some sing hymns, covered with garlands, and others 
stand naked and motionless through life, never asking for 
any thing, nor giving thanks for what is given them. 

/'rof/ur^tf.— Accoixiing to a late traveller, the soil is so 
rich as not to require any manure. It is a pure black 
mould, free from stones, of a very tenacious and unctuous 
nature. When left uncultivated, it is liable to be crack- 
ed by the drying heat of the sun, several feet in depth.t 
The agriculture is of the most simple kind. Wheat is 
the chief article, with some barley. The land belongs 
to the government or to the mosques. The tenants are 
not confined to the soil, but remove, if they please, at 
the expiration of their lease. Beans, lontiles, and doura, 
a kind of millet, are plenty. The fields are watered by 
canals from the river, and are fruitful, where they are 
well cultivated. But in the Delta the canals are filled. 
The earth is no longer watered, but, exposed to the burn- 
ing sun, is converted into a barren sand. Where for- 
merly were rich fields, and populous to^vns, now are seen 
u low miserable hamlets, surrounded by trees and de- 
serts, f Sugar cane, rice, cotton, and maize in most 
places thrive well. Oranges, lemons, and various kinds of 
fruit pcrfiinic the air. The papyrus, sacred to literature, 
anciently used instead of pa|x;r, grows on the banks of 
the canals. The date, irahn, and the fig, peaches, pome- 
granates, and apricots, adoni the fields and gardens. 
\'anous kinds of melons and gourds grow here in full 
perfection, and arc an important part of the food whick 
5upi>ons the inhabitants. 

jMinerah, — The mineralogy of Egypt is not opulent ; 
it docs not seem to have produced any of the metals, 
Towaixl the Red sea is the mountain of emeralds, though 
none are now found there. The Persians say, that the 
best emeralds in the world are those of Said, or Upper 
^'J^ypt* Beside the Natron lakes, are some mineral 
springs, and near Cairo is a salt spring, supposed to have 
medicinal virtues. 

Cover nm€nt,'^\xs& cowivXr^^ Tvowxicvally subject to the 
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of a trial. The oflicers, who go the rounds in the streets 
rby day or night, are attended by executlonersy who cany 
leathern hags for receiving the heads they may cut off 
during their excursion. When a person is summoned 
before a bey, a sum of money is demanded ; if he deny 
his ability to pay the sum, he is thrown on his back, and 
receives 2 or 300 blows on the soles of his feet, or is 
perhaps instantly put to death. 

Po/iui(irion.^-The population of Egypt is computed at 
2,500,000.* 

Bri'fnue, — ^Till lately the revenue might be 1,000,0001. 
sterling ; now the amount is not known. 

Mannrra and cu8tom8,^Theve is a general similarity 
of character in all Mahometan countries. The Koran 
gives a peculiar complexion to the human mind, wherever 
its authority extends. The christian Copts are the best 
characters in the country. They are ingenious, have sUll 
in business, and are employed as writers and accomptants. 
Their women have pleasant countenances, black eyes, and 
elegant forms. The Arabs are the most numerous people. 
Some of them cultivate the land, and tend their flocks. 
Others employ themselves only as shepherds. The 
Bedoween Arabs are more independent, live in warfare, 
and arc of a ferocious temper. The Jews here, as else- 
where, arc much hated. They are rivals of the Copts in 
iliose cMnployments in which some learning is required. 
The conmion people are filthy, and the Mahometan 
women cover their faces Avith a veil ; their faces in gen- 
eral when seen, are suflTiciontly ugly to prevent any im- 
proper desires.! The furniture of a Bedoween family is a 
mill to grind coffee and com, a round iron plate, on which 
they bake their cakes, a coffee pot, a few goat skins for 
holding water, and a tent clotli m which all their furniture 
is wrapped when they remove. At their entertsdnments 
the provisions are plenty ; but they have neither chairs, 
plates, spoons, forks, nor napkins. 

Ci/ifs — Cairo is the capital, and may be regarded as 
the metropolis of Africa ; no other city on the continent 
having a sixth part of its population. Cairo stands go 
the E. side of the Nile ; the streets are narrow ; the 
houses are stone, sometimes three stories hijjh ; the pop- 
ulation is 300,000. It is a place of considerable com- 
mci'cc. From Yemen are imported coffee, dinigs, odours, 
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life for Uie traveller is to throw himself on the grounil, 
^vith his face in the sand, till the gust be past. The 
capital, Scnnaar, has 100,000 inhabitants. No horse, mule, 
ass, sheep, dog, bullock, cat, or poultry, can live within 
several miles of the city. No tree flowers, except the 
lemon. Lat. \S^ 39' 36" north, long. 33» 30' 30" cast.* 
The population is estimated at 2,500,000. 

DAR-FUR. 
WEST of Nubia is Dar-fur. The people 
are Mahometans, and are governed by an here^tuy 
king. They are in some degree civilized, living partly 
by the culture of the ground, and partly by their flocks. 
Many pastoral Arabs ai*e mmgled among them. 

In Cobbe, the capital, are many foreign merchants, who 
trade with Egypt by caravans. The town contains 6000 
inhabitants. Lat. 14^ N. long. 28^ 8' E. The populir 
tion of the kingdom is 300,000. The government is det- 
potic. The king speaks of the soil as his own, and of the 
people as his slaves. The slave trade here, as in every 
part of Africa, is carried on to a great extent. Three 
caravans annually arrive at Cairo with slaves. One of 
these comes from Mourzook, one from Sennaar, and the 
third from Dar-fur. The people are m the lowest state I 
of moral degradation. No property is secure, excepting 
it be under tlie eye of the owner, nor even then, unleu 
he be stronger than the thie£. In traffic the parent and 
son glory in cheating each other. God and Mahomd 
are daily invoked to give credit to falsehood and fraud. 
Their profligacy, as it respects their women, is deplon- 
ble. The women are compelled to till the land, gather 
the com, and build the houses. 

Their tame animals are camels, sheep, oxen, horses^ 
and dogs. The wild are lions, leopards, hyaenas, wolvesi 
jackalls, and elephants. Two thousand elephants aic 
j*ometimes seen in one herd.f 

STATES OF BARBARY. 
THESE are Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Morocco 
and Fez. Their population is reckoned at 3,000,000. 

Tripoli is bounded east by Egypt, north by the Med* 
itermnean sea, west by Tunis, and south by Nubia and 
parts of Africa unkivo^NXv, ^:?A.^tv^Tv^ ^wwv ^^o ^o* to W* 
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do' cast longitude from Philadelphia. With the winding!^ 
of the coast, it extends 1 200 miles from cast to west. 

The inhabitants of the maritime parts live by com« 
merce and piracy ; those of the inland are robbers. The 
people of the whole country are poor ; the soil is bar- 
ren and thinly inhabited. 

The metropolis is Tripoli, in lat. 32** 54' north. It was 
once divided into two parts, tlie Old and the New. The 
Old is now mostly in ruins ; the New is populous and 
flourishing. It stands on the sea shore and is encom- 
passed by high walls and strong ramparts. The harbour 
is the best on the coast, excepting Alexandria. It is 
surrounded by a barren country, and has no water but 
what is received from the clouds. The Franciscan friars 
have here a church, a convent, and a hospital. Their 
^gardens are chiefly cultivated by christian slaves ; they 
Mnerally keep only just so many of these unhappy be- 
ings, as are sufficient to perform their most senile of- 
fices, selling all the rest to obtain support for themselves. 
The population of Tripoli consists of 40,000 Turks, 5000 
Jews, and 1000 Roman catholics and Greeks. It con- 
tains 8 mosques, and one church. The northerly winds 
«ire salubrious, but the siroc from the south is suffocat- 
ing ; people shelter themselves in tlicir houses during 
its continuance, which is sometimes three days ; it is not 
-unfrequently fetal to those who are abroad. By their ex- 
act temperance, by carrying all the filth of their streets 
into their gardens for manure, by whitewashing their 
^walls with lime, by killing their meat and buryuig their 
dead at a distance from the city, the people of Tripoli 
are remarkably healthy.* 

In 1805 our valiant countryman, general Eaton, led a 
-small army from Egypt, through the dismal deserts of 
Barca to the borders of Tripoli. He took the city of 
Dernc by storm, and put to flight the army of Tripoli. 
The bashaw, finding his capital in imminent danger, im- 
mediately made peace, and released the American cap- 
tives who were there in slavery. 

TUNIS. 
THIS kingdom is bounded by the Mediterranean 
N. and E. by Algiers W. by Tripoli ai^d «l j»s\. ^S. 
Bilcd«i1gcrid on the S. extending tuMRi Wv ^'^'* ^^ ^* 
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."ir*> 12' N. being 220 miles in length, and 170 in breadtii. 
Tunis stands on the western bank of the Goletta, about 
a mile in length. The houses ai*e chiefly of stonci one 
stoiT high, with flat roofs. The palace of the bey is the 
most magniflcont building in the city. There are 35 
mosc^ues ; one of them has the highest tower in Africa, 
excepting that of Fez. Here are several schools, and 
9 colleges, in which are many of their learned men ; 
some of whom are supported by the public ; others 
maintain themselves by begging, but all are highly res- 
pected by the people. The inhabitants carry on a great 
ti*adc in linen and woolUn cloth : 3000 of them are wea- 
vers. They also trade in horses, olives, oil, soap, os- 
trich eggs, and feathers. The population of the city is. 
;>o,coo. 

C/raracf^r.— The inhabitants of Tunis are a mixture 
of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Jews, christians, and slaves. 
The people of Tunis are genei*ally courteous to stran- 
gers, ancl business is transacted with the regency in a 
more friendly manner than with the other powers on 
this coast. The inhabitants dress more genteelly than 
at Algiers. Both sexes wear drawers when they go 
abroad. Women at home generally lay aside their hykcs 
and lunics, and wear only a towel ix)und th<;ir loins. 
They are Mahometans. The American, English, French, 
and other consuls, Avho reside here, are generally treated 
with civility and respect. 

Ciin'osififs — In this regency are sevenil salt lakes and 
a mountain of siilti called Jibbel Haddysa, of a purple 
colour ; it is bitter, and solid as stone. This whole 
I'ountiy is sprinkled with the ruins of antiquity. Cav- 
erns, mausoleums, pillars, arches, porticoes, domes, and 
other remnants of once populous cities, surprise the in- 
(|uisitive traveller. Syphax, Scipio and Caesar, ortho- 
dox christians and Arians, Saracens and Turks, hate 
liore enjoyed life, and are gone.* 

ALGIERS. 

THIS kingdom is 460 miles long, and from 60 to 

i 00 wide ; bounded N. by tlie Mediterranean sea, E. b^ 

the river Zane, which separates it from Tunis, S. hf 

{/)e desert of Zahara^ and W. by Morocco and Tafilet 

This country is dvv\d^^*m\.o \5^x^^ \>tw\»K.^v^ each gw* 
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«med by a Bey, who is appointed by the Dey of Alfliers. 

CUmatc^^rhe country is detigh^l ; frost is seldom 
seen, and the fields are adorned S0i almost perpetual 
verdure. Grapes are ripe in June. The vines are so 
large that a man can hardly clasp them 3vith his arms. 

ARlitary a^rew^-r/f.— Algiers supports 6500 troops, part 
of whom are employed as marines on board thttir ves- 
sels. They can also bring 2900 Moorbh horse mto the 
field. 

Cf^rf o«f7{>«.-— Near Constantia is a spring so hot as to 
boil a larg^ piece of meat in a quarter of an hour. 
Here are a number f>f salt sujuigs, and rivers, and several 
mineral springs. 9 

Character. ^^They are a ferocious band of pirates. 
With a despicable marine, they bravo the nations of 
Christendom in Europe and America. Their names are 
terrible to seamen whose government doef not pay them 
tribute. Every Friday the women superstitiously repair 
to their burial ground to carry provisions to their de- 
ceased friends, which they leave there for their use. 

Puniithments, — A Jew or christian, guilty of murder 
or any capital crime, is burned alive. Moors and Arabs 
for the same crime are impaled, hung, or thrown on 
hooks fastened in the walls of the city, where they some- 
times hang 30 or 40 houre in agony before they expire. 

Moors guilty of robbeiy or burglary have their right 
Iiand cut off and tied about their necks, or are made to 
ride through the city on an ass, with their backs toward 
his head. If Jews or christians speak against Mahom- 
et or his religion, they must turn Mahometans or be 
impaled. They sometimes lay the condemned person 
between two boards and saw him asunder, beginning at' 
the head. For capital offences women are tied in a sack 
and thrown into the sea. 

/?r/fgion.— The Algcrines are supci'stitious Mahome- 
tans. They hang the figure of an open hand round the 
necks of their children, as a charm against an evil eye ; 
the hand is painted on their ships and houses. Grown 
people carry about them some passage of the Koran 
to defend them from witchcraft, sickness and other mis« 
fortunes. 

Lcarning.'^The wanderings of the Arabs and the 
exactions of the govemmeivt bax^ ^txwc^^ ^^&fc "^^sg^ 
of the sciences. The knoN«\e&^« ^^ \a,^&si:^»fc^ ^asSioR.- 
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^jxajOBSr- ami piulii»e^]ry Ls Ebrgottco. The childrea oi' 
Xu«&» oad Turka^ ag tsw^Jut u> read Sod write. When 
X nnr oizsdnipib&e^^^tsittf' &c scbool^ he is flressed in a 
riidt &tt5a» luast^Ra & hone splendidly attiredi and 
csmducixii t^&roa^ the ^jqr aisid the huzzas of his com- 

Ce::i^...^\I^ers« thie ca^ucal^ coneains l50/)00 inhabit- 
«!»; ffiou sur 100,000 Mahometans, 15|000 Jews, and 
4COj citgiacTJii :sIs&T<^s : ochers state the number at only 
5C*:o: «aii. LiiL J^-* S^y X. long. 3« 47' E. The tops 
cc CK ^'t::$<s^ iK all iSjx ; here they walk in t|ie eTeniag: 
» enj.cy ^i^ oaol air. Thc^^re coT«ed with earth, joid 
xnn a fcuriucs Vlod of ga|9^ The streets are Teiy 
Bttjma w«. a3£ ef coome sibtkered from the haat of the sun. 
Tltx C'Jc::i:?T oear cfa« citr is adorped with gardens and 
cct:~r.rT s<a:s« .usd b ware red br brooks and fimmtains. 
U«r« ziioc veahikT reTSom in the hot season. The king of 
S^uii bkL5 cr^cttiti a hospccal in the city for christian 
sls&ve^ o£ xH r;a£k»i5. This greatly relieres their mise- 
ri<Sw TbLTve or i^az physiclacs prescnbe-. and ten priests 
pc\f?iir\r :he rnKtiicbiesw 

MOROCCO. 
THIS kicsdoci is 5:^3 miles long, -60 broad ; ex- 
zinviinc troitx lit. -;?'* 5-:/ to 35^ X. The empire is in 
:h.r>^e vLLv Isicr.* ; Fer, Morocco proper, and Sus, beside 
:hc kEii^viom o: TiSie:, and the province of Gesula. 

C:.'»^^--c. — The w Cither is hot, but much more healthy 
tbaa Ali^iers or Tunis, the air being cooled by its moun- 
t.iir:S ind sea breezes from the Atlantic. Mount Atlas 
lies in the form cf a crescent on the S. with its summits 
covered widi sr.ow. 

5c:V. — ^\Vere the Isjids well cultivated, they would yield 
a plentiful return. On each side of the river Sus are 
rich com and pasture lands, gardens and orchards. The 
country- prodnces oiU wine, fruit, sugar, cotton, ^lk« in- 
digo, and drugs. In addition to the domestic anima^ |j^ of 
America, they possess the camel. Copper and other 
mines are found in their hills. 

Jiliiitary strength. — The emperor can raise lOOgOOO 
men, half of whom are horse ; but they are pooriy am- 
cd, and little acquainted with the art of war. 

C///W.— .Morocco is a ^e\d o£ T\3in.^. From the eztcBt 
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hair and their eyelids with the powder of lead ore, dr 
Jezebel did. The whole kitchen furniture of these people 
is two or three wooden bowls, a pot and kettle.* 

WESTERN COAST. 
ON this side of the continent are numerous 
tribes which deserve not a minute descriptionf^as savages 
are much the same, whether they roam the sands of Africa 
or the forests of America ; whether their complexion 
be black or tawny. 

The Jalofs are a warlike people, and the most hand- 
some of the negro race. Jagra is a kingdom on the 
south of the Gambia, 50 miles from the sea. The people 
lire merry and civil . When a child is bom, they plunge 
him 3 or 4 times in cold water. They do not appear to 
have had flat noses originally, but this being considered 
a beautiful feature, mothers daily flat the noses of their 
children when washing them. 

At the entrance of every village hangs a frightful im- 
age, called Mumbo Jumbo, by whom the people swear, 
and the oath is irrevocable. His dress is a long loose 
j^aiTnent, in which a person may be concealed. He is tlie 
sovereign arbiter in domestic quarrels. When complaint 
is made, this terrible peace-maker, in the evening, 
marches into the to^vn with dismal screams. He calls 
ihc accused, hears the charge, and punishes the guilty. 
The poor wives are commonly the victims. This business 
is a profound mystery. It would be death to reveal it 
to a woman. 

Bambarra is a kingdom of the interior on the Niger. 
The people are somewhat civilized ; women are admitted 
into society. The shea tree yields them a vegetable 
butter, and their lands arc highly cultivated. An Eng- 
lishman arrived at one of their villages. The sight of a 
vjfiite man terrified them. They dared not receive him 
into their houses. A stonn was rising. A woman more 
courageous than the rest, invited him into her cottage, 
lighted a lamp, gave him a broiled fish to eat, and spread 
a mat for his it-pose. With her companions she began 
ip spin ; they cheered the night with sor.g. " The winds 
i-oared, and the rains fell ; the poor white man, faint and 
wcur\', came and sat under our tree, lie has no mother 
:o bring him milk, no wife to grind l\vs cwvs."* ^N\"a-.>^'i.. 

f; g 2 
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^ Let us pit}: the poor white man, no mother has he^ 8cc * 
The Mandhigoes are widely diffused ; their character is 
mild and social. The Foulahs, near the Gambia, have 
silky hair, pleasing features, and a tawny skin. The Fou- 
lahs of Guinea are a different people. Teembo, their 
capital, has 7000 inhabitants. Their women manu&cture 
iron. They can raise 16,000 cavalry, and sciniple not 
to make war to procure slaves for sale. On the west of 
these is the English colony of Sierra Leone, formed in 
1787 for the benevolent purpose of extending the bless- 
ings of civilization and the christian religion among the 
miserable inhabitants of Africa. Though disappointments 
have happened, the godlike design is not relinquished ; 
it has the best wishes of all good men. Recent informa- 
tion from this colony, since the abolition of the slave trade 
in England and America, brings a pleasing account of its 
happy effects. In their wars now they do not wish to 
lake prisoners, because there is no market for them. 
Formerly no man went abroad without his gun, and every 
man was afraid of his brother ; but now men ven- 
ture abroad without their arms. Villages were for- 
merly built in tlic woods for security ; now they are 
cuttinj^ clown their forests and building villages on the 
pleasant banks of their large rivers. Africa begins to 
taste the sweets of security and mutual confidence. Suclr 
immense felicity results from one righteous law-t 

GUINEA. 
THIS extensive country is divided into Upper 
and Lower Guinea ; the latter is called Congo. Guinea 
reaches along the coast soutli from lat. 7® 30' N. a dis- 
tance of 2500 miles. Upper Guinea includes the Grain 
Coast, Guinea proper, and Benin. Guuiea proper ex- 
tends from Cape Palmas, about lat. 4** N. to the river 
Volta, 120 leagues. It has the kingdom of Beiun E. 
Gago and Mclli N. and the Grain Coast W. Europeans 
divide Guinea proper into two parts, the Ivoiy Coast, and 
Gold Coast. South of this is the Slave Coast. 

— ♦^ 

WHYDAH. 
WHYDAJI is a delightful province on the Slave 
Coast ; its southern shore is washed by the Atlantic. 
J'iuitful fields, separated only by shady groves and popu- 
lous villages are here cu\U\^Xft^. TiorKv^^xv:. ih^'ls arc 

* Turk. •\ Siexxvc ViCQTit ^'A-L^vv^ . 
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plenty. Swine, sheep, goats, cattle, and elephants, enrich 
their possessors. They are civil to strangers, and the 
grandees are adorned with corals, gold, and pearls. They 
are great gamesters, and have a plui*ality of Avives. For 
adultery with the wife of a king, the man is roasted on 
a spit by a slow fire ; on the woman are emptied vessels 
of hot water ; she is then instantly buried, Avhether dead 
or alive. They practise circumcision, and have a con- 
fused belief of a God, and of future rewards and punish- 
ments. They worship four subordinate deities j one is 
a serpent, which it is death to kill.* 

Benin, ~^\{. is said that the kingdom of Benin is exten- 
sive, and that the monarch can raise 100,000 men. The 
capital contains 30 streets of low houses. The people 
arc neat, and observe decorimi of conduct. They be- 
lieve in a supreme, benevolent God ; but supposing he 
f annot be interested in the behaviour of mortals, they of- 
fer no Avorship to him, but sacrifice to inferior malig- 
nant spirits to sooth . their enmity. The most common 
events they ascribe to Avitchcraft. 

Loango, — ^Loango is a country of no small extent. 
The people are somewhat industrious. They are weav- 
ers, smiths, potters, and carpenters ; they export ele- 
])liants* teeth, copper, tin, lead, and iron. Among their 
trees are the cocoa, the banana, orange, lemon, and pi- 
mento. The population is 2,000,000. They are said to 
be a kind and honest people, and courageous in defence 
of their rights. Though resei'ved and diffident, they are 
complaisant to strangers. The children of both sexes are 
circumcised, and go ns^ed till they are twelve years of 
ugc. Polygamy is common, and the king has 600 Avives. 
Adultery, though seldom committed, is punished Avith the 
death of both persons ; their bodies are thit)wn on \ 
ehmg-liill. 

The consent of parents, and paying the price of th« 
maid, arc the only formalities of courtship or marriage 
'J'hcy acknowledge a (iod, but ofler him no kind ofwor* 
sliip. All ihcir religious homage is directed to demons, 
to Avhoni ihcy ascribe the power of sending good or evil 
to thcni. They also imagine their kings endowed with 
supcrnatunil power, and that they can with a Avord send 
raiii or storms, and destroy myriads of their subjects. 
The commerce of Loango consists chiefly iu slo^v^^* \.Vnr.x 
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^so «tl KT^U cioantitics of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and cop- 
per. wdWi *bev bring fifwn mines near AbvBsinia. 

Jbaklv.'^TIas kinK^om of Afrka is bounded west by 
l.jMt>C«k N- by dCMTts tif NulHa. S. by provinces of Con- 
gtt. YIJm tJnsconunatKh 1 J iributary kingdoms, and is 
■ ■ ^ mott po»«rf«l monarch of Africa, The 
An;pbi hare a tradttioB that this is the 
SvmUHf of tiK Ctiagxs. vIki MHiently came from Sierra 
L«a— . md tvvma tias ivf^ton. They are a iierce and 
sa«>ct fWM. Il is a«wn«d that human flesh is sold in 
tMr Mil II 1 1 thM tfa* «ily |:raT«s of the dead ar« the 
tadin «r A« lfe«we>aBd ^mt 300 men are daily butchered 
«k ViM^ lk*kW^ tiUe. Th«7 have an inRnite Tariety 
«f |;c«i ; MxA 'iMMiiihiil Ims as idol, which he addresses 
•m fnAiilM awMihw ThM anthropophagi should 
<'!««- Im« vunei^ m mM be iRcredSbki were not the ev- 
■AtMT iw^riitflfc. Tbc ^ecbratioas of Homer and otb- 
«- i wi t M wMwn. noctTsUn^ msn-mers, were uO' 
*M><IWJfc| j< M W fa << bf tbf ibaiuKra of the times nhich 
MK<(«M wAr was. ' la mom uf Ove ishwh of the West- 
Wfce^ iftr WlflWt «M4 io ten and eai their children- 
Ik ^(4^ Af ma» cwstooi pKnBed. In China were maT' 
V«« ?i;,!-afcsiKtl •ft.rftT *;;t» hutax-i Sesli. for the higher 
>-h.s» vif MVfh. T&e islia^rs of Xeir-ZcaJaiid eat the 
><f^v« •M'tM^ wboaa tbry kiU in battle. In a part of 
■*>«»««• wt ftwl ifae sasw' custom, .\mong the Massa- 
*:^ wV» « fenoa btcunc cU. t^r killed bim and cat 
si* ftn^ A htv tfirelStr. Mr. Browne, asscm that 
>' MWM> ftrA b sow raiteQ b* the pag'^* ™ *^ interior 
*f .\IKc». TW violMn- of fcxr fcas samtthnes prodmed 
ib« aM>* rft<l as Kurc^ The Tapiui eat the bofies of 
tMr Mt«i^ t» ptTsm« them from putrc&caon and 
««MWt^ Anm*5 » tribe of tic ScTtlosm was a wmhi 
VnfVKt. Ktubm- has «GCHktKd the eaiui; of Bore 
WMk tluA nthn- Vnv «r tared. Most oactkns baTc cf- 
^ni bilWHfc utrtficcs, awl a pan of Ibe ficaai was it- 



«W* MM*.* Ha* It^lr famoKd ate the cferioi 
MMMs.. «k» ftn toatntdtj by a tnthcr &m kaK>s 
n«at «dtm as tfcrf «o«M be m^cd. 

Cb^j!«._'rW pnatc «f Cango ba:iv ibe ue^n tutaii 
wiiJt tbc ftawt a M Eitnfnas. Their eyes ue ««<- 
t iwr j a <tul jncn or se^ cakw -, dim tw: a deep i^ 
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the bodies or bone-s ar- ie-:-.in::±;L T.iv •— ar- 
cane, maize. mlUec. im: ixii .l«i".ic i^ui-- T-r . . 
lion is 2,000.0:':. 

Monoemugi is an ei-ensi-^ iJnr:»;Hi- if..i-v.ir-- -. 
Mozambique on die cislsl :c uti Iiil**:: -t-- -c- - - 
Congo and .Vngfi'La. T'.iii ^r.cr-^iii..- ..u. .2:-'* ' ■ 
cd at 2^00.00 . Li "Lii? ::ji^.-- ^ ..^^ — ^r...- . 
tending from k:. r- :: .r- ii:>;rji. 
. Zegzeg- is a kiiij^d'-.LiL :•: Vt- r"-»:u:f:. rr. .:- - • 
ger, by vhich en -ji* I'lr-ji j: ^l .«-.':.„-j :-: . -z. . . 
south it is boiindec ':.7 iLrci^:.. 1.-1: v-.j .•■ ,..^:. -. . 
erts. Lofty mou."A:r; rjat j.c -ift-jc -»;*-:■. .. 7 .- :. 
tains are extremel* cc.i - :r: uk ii-ii.:.. ,..- .n- 
supportable; be: bei::^ "^ti. s.viiiir.:: v ::^ vj- 
are ver>- fruitful. He:^ -_jri ^r,f r.'.r^ -^ "-i*: jir.:- . 
turb the repose of -j:x. it:rri."t. i.-ji •«'_'s:r.;" ::r.i;_; 
its breadth} and dii-iu: « .-.i ::».-"*d.* 

COLONY c/ :ce C.*^£ .F ^-:'', I '^ 1 " .v 

THIS COlOLT L*«:i^ ICV Jl U:: -.C-s-.^r Aif . ■. 

Engli'^.h, we may expci, n/:*: 'x^} jr:. :r.\T,i^-r 'n.r'.-. 
tliat they will explore "ijt i'-'-:-Ji.- u:«: r.'- •- - 
complete account 0: -Jo* -._.:i:i:.^ >, .. i_ .: .• 
This territory b 5i : iz^^-r.'. ^. jk-^c s. »^: ... . --■ 

making Iil8.l5- s-'juir* ni-c--. 'i zi- v.. t .:..-. 

about 20,000; ar.d C: or -4.... • -..i 1=- -_.' vi.: - s.:.'. 

ics. In Capeto'.vr.. 'JLr. civ.-^J. i.*- 1 :.:-*.. 

At the southeast of Ci>=:-,T:::, : -..*: :l,i.:.. .. . 
farm called Coiirjir.iLi. -;.v:.t ..■.,-..":.« -v. *: .:-: 
est wine, red arid T»r,::c. li,,*! Vi_:r- --Is; v. -i. •. ; 
a farm of Mr. De Bet: ,-, i -.v; *.— .. v i-.: ; v- 
muscadel wine, e^ual :o -jLi": ,: •,.-_:=.!.■,.*.- 

Botany^ — The LotAT-vo: ;.. .v.^-. .-.. ',t .. - .• 
that of anv other co-.:,:r.-. G = -. i.vi -t;— 1. • ' 
adorn the fields and rLii-i-.Tc-. \ . .- =. .- .-.. ... 
Flowers, red, while, ar.i rti:,--. «.-_.: :?••. l .:■» , 
shrubs, and trees, pres/e:.: i --.^r,* -J .. • : ..•■'. 
liificence. The eve w-r.ceri v .-j.'-:- '■■.:•. '.•■.'•1 ^,s 
beauty, till, fiitigued with -=j,'.;:.i'-!-.: :-V-''j^i v: v.- -».>:. 
green of the spreading osx or -^t i-r:*y».r \ .."- • 
towering pine. The coioiis'.v s^«: r/Avri-'^ * '-- ^' " 
of them arc rich, ha\ing a. tl:/A.vt;.'- '.^.•r' - '^^ '- "^ 
^/lousand sheep on a farm. TLt '.^.i-u-^ v'-'-^- - ''"' 

* Discvveries b Africk - " - 
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excellent grain, fruit, and vegetables, but is mountainous. 
The first range is from 20 to 60 miles from the sea ; the 
second, called the Zwart Berg, is about the same dis* 
tance from the first ; the third is Nieuvold, which en- 
closes a vast desert, above three hundred miles in length 
fVt)m east to west, and 80 miles in breadth. The coun- 
try is more fertile toward the Indian, than the Atlantic 
ocean, a character which pervades Africa ; on the east is 
Abyssinia, on the west the barren Zahara. These re- 
gions abound with lions, rhinoceroses more terrible tHhn 
lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey. Deer are seen 
in flocks of ten or twenty thousand.* 

The countiy is inhabited by various tribes of savages, 
known by the general appellation of Hottentots. 

From the cast the Koussis extend to the Atlantic 
They seem to be of Arabian extract, differing from the 
negroes or Hottentots, and arc acquauited with the 
smelting of copper and other rude arts.f At the north- 
cast of the Koussis are the Tambookies. Four days* 
journey from the mouth of the Orange river are the ja- 
p^as, a wandering nation, like the Tartars. Near the 
Orange river the natives cut off the first joint of their 
little finger;! this is a custom in New -Holland and 
Tongataboo. The natural complexion of the Hotten- 
tots IS an umber yellow .§ The integrity of a Hotten- 
tot, his justice, his charity, are equalled by few people 
in the wodd. They believe there is a God, the author 
of all things, whom they call the God of gods; but like 
many other savages aiid philo sophists, they pay him no 
worship. Theft and adultery they punish with death. 
Lately they have received missionaries from England; 
serious congregations attend the preacliing of the gospel, 
and the prospect is greatly encouraging ;^ fourteen pc^ 
sons arc engaged in tliis good work. The country is 
fertile, producing valuable commodities, as camphire 
trees, oranges, figs, lemons, and wheat. The Dutch fiu^ 
mers are ignorant, irreligious, and cruel ; more opposed 
to missionaries from England than the stupid Hottentots, 
or ferocious Boschemen of the woods. They hunt and 
shoot the natives, as they do lions and tigers. 

* S]ii[n\Teck of Capt. Stoul. f Barrow. ^ Pattcraitf* 

5 Spavrmaiv. ^ "NVasaswicwrj M%.^;KEina 
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THE EASTERN COAST. 
THE long range of sea coast from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Guardafui, at the entrance of the 
Red sea, is possessed by various separate tribes, of 
which very little is known. When this country was first 
visited by the Portuguese in the 15th century, they found 
many flourishing settlements, established by Moors or 
Mahometans from the shores of Arabia. On the coast, 
civilization and opulence prevailed ; the inland country 
was inhabited by tribes little raised above the savage 
state. But the superior military skill of the Portuguese 
has triumphed over the Moor6, and the country has de- 
clined. No information of late has been given of the 
^country ; the Portuguese suffer this region to remain 
almost a blank on our maps. 

Deiagoa.-^T\\e people round the bay of Delagoa are 
CafTres, pagans, black, tall, stout, naked, and tattooed. 
They are a friendly harmless people, and are supposed 
to be from 6 to 10,000.* 

The chief river which falls into the bay, is the Mafu- 
mo ; the natives on the northern and southern banks 
have very different customs. On the southern side are 
14 chiefs, whose dominions extend 2'/0 miles inland, and 
100 on the sea shore. The soil is rich ; fruit and pro- 
visions are plenty, and fish abundant in their waters. 

Jlfocaran^a.— This is the most civilized and powerful 
kingdom on this coast. It has been absurdly called Mo- 
nomotapa, which is the appellation of tlie monarchs. 
The soil is rich ; the people are .almost naked. The 
Portuguese have two fortresses here. Sabia and Sofala 
sire parts of this monarchy. Sofala is a rich country ; 
the king is called the golden emperor. The population 
is one million. Various circumstances induce a belief 
that Sofala is the Opliir of scripture. Their gold mines 
yield annually the value of £5,000,000. Mo(|uet suppo- 
ses Sofala the Ophir to which Solomon sent his ships 
once in 3 years. Bruce has proved from various facts 
that Ophir must have been in this re^on. The inhab- 
itants boast that they have books, which prove that the 
Israelites came here for gold in the days of Solomon. 
Several inscriptions in unknown characters, and several 
edifices of stone, which from the style o^ vltveivc ^^^^^^^^T^ 
lute, seem to hare been built by CoYe\^\ct«) ^"^^ i^kwEP** 

• While. 
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:; :■: .--.rr.ir.re Oie opinion. The septuagint translates 
O7M7 rv S»:?iuri. The change from Sophira to Sofira 
?c '^.cjla :* na:c::il. Wes: of Sofala is a mountain now 
rii'-i I 07>i7. rt:iu.rkible for its gold.* 

yC-r^.^'in'ri.*. — Thi* kingdom is subject to the Portu- 
C-'i >j: • Z.in =c"-e "car i s i ni irshy , unhe alt hy country, chiefly 
Lr.'rxri-.^ti. Sy th* Mccuos : pan of vhom are pagans, and 
^u-r-, MAhomecJin*. The population is said to be 3,500,000. 
T>.'; CL-Linirv is situated between lat. 3® N. and 18° S. 
and Ln-.-i'-Ldcs seTeral petty kin^oms, in which the Por- 
:j5:ue« have settlements. The inhabitants, excepting a 
*.e'.v Cdthoilc* under the influence of the Portuguese, are 
pa.-CJ.ns jj:d Mahometans. The pagans are the most' 
r.umcrous- The principal territories are IMombaza, La- 
:iioi, Mellnda. Quiloa, and Mosambique. The Portuguese 
:rjLde with the neg^noes for slaves, ivory, gold, ostrich 
teathers* wax« and drugs. The little kingdom of Quiloa is 
also dependent on the Portuguese, as is that of Mombaza. 
Me Linda, a Mahom«:tan state« is also partly dependent on 
:he Portuguese, who have a fortress, and several churches 
:r\ the city. The population of the city is 200,000. The 
:o»n;nerce is vcr}- cons:der.ibie. The coast of Agan is 
. iiiefly Mahometan. They expon gold, i^-ory, and am- 
^eri^ns. SiMiie writers estimate their population at 
.\5 *'\'';0. Brava, a small aristocracy, pays tnbute to the 
Ponu^uosc. Ado I is a toiiile country on the eastern 
coast of Africa. It lies on t!ie Indian ocean and the Red 
'^ea, and is bounded W. hy the country of the Galla, and 
other inland tril>es. This countr\- is supposed to be 160 
leagues in len^h from W. to E. and 72 bi*oad. Add, 
I he capital, stands on the Red sea, 300 miles S. of Mo- 
cha in Arabia, X. lat. 8=*. The people of Adel are Mahoni' 
ctans, and earn- on bloodv wars with the Abvssinians ; 
the difference of their religion inflames their native fe- 
rocity. Adel is subject to the grand seignior, and the 
kings are dignified with the title of saints, on account d 
their singular zeal in fighting the christians of Abjsaniii 

It seldom rains in this country, but it is so well 'wate^ 
ed by rivers and canals, that the lands are fnutftL 
Wheat, barley, and millet, are plenty, and they bare • 
variety of cattle and sheep. The tails of some of tht 
5jheep weigh 20 or oO i^unds. The chief traffic ii • 
slaves, who are "^moivCiTs \2i>KATv SxcstcL \3aft Ahjwa0 
with whom they ate Bi\mos\.iaJw^^s?>\.^^, 
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•^l^% •X'>>c>*::ic: a quick sense of honour and gratitude, 
vd tlir U'*s mindful of injuries done themselves, than of 
'»o*c' ortVrvd their f.»mily. Their hospitality is worthy 
•'f rio:ico and imitation. The traveller, though a stran- 
•^r, f»\:vi>> the eott^ige* sits down with the ramily, and 
•jittrr.ikv* of their repast. This custom is general. Their 
wor.icii •ire alifectionate and cheerful, and of course the 
v'.clivjht vf their husbands.* 

rr.cy hAvo manufactories of iron and steel. They 
.^re i::^*nious goldsmiths, potters, joiners, carpenters, 
\»pein,ikers, and weavers. Their Imens are woven by 
^or.ien ; they are very fine, and beautifully coloured, 
rbey have dancers and comedians to amuse them, and 
phys^icians to visit them when sick. These amiable 
pei>ple are torn froni their coimtr\-, their families, their 
|xirt*!its« their children, their lovers, and aold in thousands, 
'i\ the French colonies, and more cruelly treated than 
tHMst* of bunlen. Under the blazing sun of Bourbon, or 
the Isle of France, the wretch toils, almosf^naked, with 
li!! irv>n collar fastened round the neck, from which rise 
vU^tos v'f iix>n, forming a mask and head piece ; before 
i?».o mouth is a round plate of iron, in which ai-e small 
r.o!o< tc. emit the breath ; there is a place for the nose ; 
;i tuit piece of ii\>n passes through the mouth, as a bit 
in ihc b.orse's mouth. The skin is soon worn from the 
'.r.vHith, !;o8e, face, and chin. This, Avith the heat of the 
ItxMi ill a hot day, renders the torment intolerable. Their 
servitude is insupponablo, and they gladly meet death. 
They often hang or poison themselves, or rush into the 
open ocean in a little boat. The climate of Madagascar 
is healthy ; the heat is excessive, being in some parts 
tempered by land breezes, from sun-setting till 10 or II 
o'clock in the morning. They live in towns and villages. 
The towns are surrounded, by a ditch and palisado, 
guai-dcd by 10 or 20 soldiers. The house of private 
people consists of a convenient cottage, surrounded by 
*>maller ones for their wives and slaves. They are of 
wood, covered with leaves or straw. The houses of the 
wealthy are spacious, and divided into several apartments. 
The princes have buildings of taste and beaut}'. 

The oaths, which these islanders are not known to vio- 
late, are taken in a solenm, impressive manner. The 
most saci*ed is the oath of blood. The left breast of the 
person engaged is openeOL \V\>Xv ^. twlw^ fewsv which the 



oiher sucks a drop of blood, wishing anathemas on liiui 
who shall ^dolatc, and blessings on him who shall keep 
the oath. A barbarous custom has pitivailcd here of de- 
stroying^ those infieoits who have any natural defect^ or 
are bom on those days they call unlucky. 

i'rui^.— This and several other islands are opposite 
the coast of Zang^ebar. Pemba is 100 miles m cir- 
cumference, governed by a king) who (Miys tribute to 
Portugal. 

Comoro iVani/«.->The Comora islands are a cluster of 
islands in the Indian ocean, between the coast of Zan- 
guebar and the N. part of Madagascar. I'hcy arc four 
in number, viz. Johanna, Mayotta, Mobil la, and Comora, 
which last is 6 leagues long and 3 wide, and gives its 
name to the group. It has no sufc harlwurs. Its high 
moimtuns are richly covered b^ verdure and fruit trees, 
and give rise to numerous fertilising slrcams, in which 
arc many beautiful cascades. The vullcys between 
the mountAis arc extensive^ and in richncKH and beauty 
are exceeded by none in the world. Those iHlands pro- 
duce rice, peas, yams, Indian com, purslain, rocoa-nulff, 
plantains, oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, pine apulcn, 
cucumbers, tamarinds, sugar canes, and honey, ilicir 
animals a rebuffaloesy goats, tortoises, chamelluns, hcnn, 
and a g^reat variety m birds, many of which arc not 
known in Europe. Johanna, though not the largest, in 
in many respects the principal island. The Arabs arc 
settled here, and exact tribute frrmi the natives of thi<!, 
and the other islands. The Arabs, alKiut ^fKK; in numficr, 
professing the Mahometan religir>n, arc settled tocrfthrr 
in a walled town on the S. E. part of the island. TKr: 
town, which is the residence of the king of all the \<\fi^y 
contuns about 9'/) houses of one story, 15 or 20 fer* 
high, and thatched with thf^ Iravrn of the cabbage tree.. 
The town covers u}ff9U* 1o ar.r^s. A mosque of st^jvie 
rises in its ccnrrf*. The v^alU of the town arc about f> 
feet high and havf* bfit one phrt of emranre, and arc 
mounted with '. )/€ii^>xi|Ft»k^n from the wreck of u 
French ship ; hut tftff a^ it no use, ?i% the inhabitants 
:ire wlthoi;n ^mmuTikWin^ i|^lPK>rant of the manner fif 
mana^ng th^m. Tr^ ^tr^Wl^rf dirty* and so n^rravr 
as to arlmJt Snt two perv>rH ahreasr. Ttf dririk of tlie m- 
habiunr* i* *h^. milk of the roroa nut* from whiek tte<| 
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the sugar canes they extract molasses. The Arabs in 
the town are clothed, and in some degree civilized ; but 
the aborigines, about 7000 in number, who inhabit the 
hills, and who arc often at war with the Arabs, go naked, 
and are of a dark complexion, and stupid. In the inte- 
rior of the island is a lake held sacred by the natives, in 
which arc ducks, Avhich arc also venerated. All stran- 
gers who visit this lake, are required to leave their guns 
6 miles from it. The birds, thus protected, are tame, 
and fearlessly approach those who visit them. The 
Arabs, though they dare not openly oppose, detest this 
superstition. The East-India ships ofion touch here for 
refreshment. Some of the Arabs speak broken but in- 
tellij^ible English, and preserve the manners of Arabia, 
but are not bo dark as the natives. These isles lie be- 
tween 11 ^^ and 13° S. lat. and 44** and 47** E. long. 

S^firun'riiift, or Isle of France, has a good harbour, is well 
fortliied, and has a population of 8000 whites and 12,000 
blacks. The slaves are treated in the most barbarous 
manner, and often hang or drown themselves in despe- 
1 wiion, but more frequently fly to the forests, where they 
are hunted and shot, as beasts of prey.* This island is 
400 miles E. of Madagascar ; it is 130 miles in circuit, 
and enjoys a healthy climate. 

Lourbon This island is 50 leagues in circuit ; in the 

ccnire it rises to high mountains, among which is a vol- 
cano, a league from the sea. There is a tolerable port ; 
the ficUls yield two crops of wheat and corn in a year. 
The island produces sugar canes and coffee, and has 
T'lcniy of Ciitile. Tiie cloves and nutmegs are of an in- 
to rior quality. 

Ki ra^ui it n^8 landy or isle of Desolation, is a rockv, bar- 
lon spot-t 

.V*. Helena, — This is a beautiful island, inhabited by 
:'. :o llnglish families, who have a church. When the 
Kast-India ships arrive, each house becomes a tavern. 

6Y. T/rjinus. — This island has a rich soil ; domestic 
r.nimals are plenty, and it produces vast quantities of 
sugar. The Portuguese have settled here in defiance of 
its fogt,^y, sickly climate. 

Cajic Vcrd inlands. — These islands are ten ; the two 
, largest arc St. Jago and St. Antonia. The air is hot 

■ • St. V\v:rvc. \Vl^ivi^, 



5.I1U uniicikhv, the soil Is rcckv and '.ran-tf::. S.u; i., uivAv 
*taple : i: is formed by the eviiporu'ion «ji' i4.-:i vviifM*. Ai. 
the isie of Mjr. ships may be loaded \\h\\ no i)(h*:r 
trouble, than rakin-:^ tho salt frnni ih<: ptjuds. The; in- 
habitants cfc' the Cape Vcrd ijland.'s arc i: I; idly nc;^roc:i 
and mulattoes. They r:iiri«i ':ottoo and make i-.'iarsc 
cloths. These islands lie beL'-vcen Ij- a;.d ir^ot* N. 
lat. Some of them produ«:e cjtton ai;d I'vx. I<;mon.i, 
oranges, and sugar cane. 

Biisajroji^ a cliisf-r ct i.-.i^n-'i-i on •Jic rija:!^ r^f N'«.";ro- 
land, between the mciith ol :.Iu: Ganiijiaund flio f Irand':. 
Their names are liulam, Ca-iSLaba':, I..i (ialli;]i;i, C.a- 
zegut, Calaca, and Oranjuana, with some oil.tr imall 
islands. Each of these islands has a king of I*^ ov»n, ai.d 
these petty monarchs often are at war v.irh earU oihcp; 
but thev always unite and maker a common c'lt.ic uv^ain^t 
the people of Biifarx, oa the mam. Their cai.ocs carry 
30 or -lO men ; their arms are tovs and arrows and sa- 
bres. The inhabitants are ocgrocSy tall and stout, li\ in^ 
chiefly on 5sh, nurs, and palmoOy ibat they may sell 
their rice and millet to Europeans (or oraamcnts atir! 
trinkets. They are in general idofatcrtt cruel and sav- 
age in their dispositions, and thty frequently stab them- 
selves in the vexation of disappointment or revciiK^^. 

Bulam, oras it is sometimes called Bi.ssaOf deaervvs a 
more particular description. This island is a few le»guc^ 
southeast of tfic Gambia, separated from tlie continriit 
only by the liver (ievts. It is 35 or 40 mllcb in cir- 
cumference, having a gentle ascent from the si a to \\\v 
centre, where it is loOj feet above the ocean. M.tnv 
hills and valleys, watered by livukis, cn»icli the* i.«»unii\ 
and enliven its prospects. Almost the whole inland i» 
cultivated ; oranges arid other fruit are ]iUnly. So rii li 
is the soil, that the wheat is as larj;e as Itidi.in < orn, uv 
i-athcr resembles a field of reeds Cii- baiub« os. Thi' i al 
tie arc as remarkably lai\je as the whi ;u. 'riiiy lia\f 
in abundance milk and' muttf. Lut posM ss m iilur Iio^^k 
nor horses. It is con^tfy to Hv to iinjiort swiiif, and 
horses do not thrive well. THie dress of ihi- men is a 
piece of leather, which eiu:iT*|ii ihtni, fasiriitd bya 
girdle. The m.uried women wear a coiion skirt ; buC 
the young females have no clothing, only adorning iliofll*' 
selves with bracelets. The ktivjAc^ ^^ Vv^n v>i\.^ft&% 

II h -j 
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niAik or paint their bodies with the forms of snakes and 
other hideous creatures. Their colour being a jet black 
gives their skin the appearance of flowered satin. The 
royal princess, the eldest daughter of the emperor, is 
distinguished from other females only by the elegance 
of these paintings, and the richness of her bracelets. 
One ornament of this country is very extraordinary. It 
is a large iron ring, which they strike with a piece of 
iron, and by its various tones or sounds, they converse 
together with the greatest facility. But this kind of 
language is employed only by the great and polite. 
C'ommerce has not softened their manners ; they are all 
idolaters, but their ideas arc extremely confused. The 
chibf idol is a little image, called << China ;'* but ever}* 
inan has, beside this, a particular god of his own. Trees 
are held sacred, and if not worshiped as gods, are sup- 
posed to be the residence of some deity. The govern- 
nicnt is despotic ; the king obseryes no law but his own 
pleasure. At his death all his servants and women are 
sacrificed, and buried near him to serve him in the land 
cf spirits. When the king resolves to make war, he 
orders the " Bonbalon" to be sounded. This is au in- 
•-irument of wood, resembling the trumpet of a shipi 
Init much longer. When struck with a mallet, it is 
!icard to a considerable distance ; men are stationed 
\viiluii hearing of each other's instrument, in different 
parts, and so convey the alarm through the island, and 
;.ll the troops in the pay of government fly to their canoes, 
; J piosccute the war. Before the fleet sails, they offer 
-Acriiiccs to a great number of gods, and the favourable 
answers of their priests are supposed to ensure success. 
The buoty they take is divided between the army and 
emperor. The prisoners are sold to Europeans or A- 
mLricans, excepting those of quality and fortime ; these 
lWc rcUased on procuring a larger number of lower 
rank, v/i-o arc sold to foreigners. One circumstance 
perhaps surpasses any thing to be found in the annals of 
oppression and despotism. One subject is allowed the 
rigiit of giving zlwuv as a present to the emperor the 
house and estate of his neighbour. The proprietor 
dares not resist. Neither may he build himself another 
house without a licence from his prince. Till this is 
obtained he and Yvia i^rw\>j m\\^^ Vvve iu the open air. 
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compL'-.ec i: 14 1 I- I. :: '--:t: f -r.. • r-ilrrc :." T^r-:- 

I> f_B rv« «... ••• "■. 

English. The irlir.is zr:I-:^ '-..::_:. "r^.-.f-r. ^j^:-: 
c client wine, and ju?^:*. Tr.e re^k ci T.-crin":? 
toises above the level ci :ze s::^. 'vhich :> ire..: 
f«et lower ih2.n Mor.: Blizc : ye: :>.e pcik cf Ter.^ 
cannot be ascended, on accou~: o: i:s sr.cw. exoer::r.ir 
from the middle of July to the end of Au^us:. I: is vcl- 
ranic and has a crater which emits smoke. These isl- 
ands lie in lat. C8'' X. seven of them arc inhabited : the 
climate is extolled as most excellent. Fcrro, one of tno 
smallest, has been chosen by some geographers for t!ie 
first meridian. These islands belong to Spain. 

The Madeira islands lie north of the Canaries in I;-.:. 
t>3*. Only one of these, called Madeira^ is considcraMc. 
This fine island, rising in the centre into high moun- 
tuins, is inhabited only near the sea coast. Its tempe- 
rature is accounted the most equable, and the most sal- 
utary to the human constitution of any in the known 
world. The great product of the island is its cclebriu- 
rd wine, particularly useful as a stomachic. About 
18,000 pipes arc produced, of Avhich U) or 12,000 arc 
purchased by the English. Their richest mcrcliiwits 
urc English and Irish catholics. The population of ihc 
island is 64,000, of whom 1 1/Vk) reside in Funcliul, tat: 
capital. All the houses of this city arj; while I'roi.i 
the sea the ground rises into hii^ii hills, v.hose sirlcj, 
«;overcd with country scuts, viiii-.jurds, oraiir^': ;;»'''•'< •:, 
convents, and chtir'hcsy present a dtlij^htfii! \t\'t..- 
pcct. The scor^hiii'ij heat of suninir r, i^iir! \\\'z f.-^*-.*. t.\ 
winter, are htrc iir.knov/n ; spring ui.'l a'.''..'.r! y',.»% 
and er.rich the ycir. \u •!*': h^'frr |#ar* of : '-'.7 li.*. i.. ;•- 
lish took ;/>*.!'; v-ioji of ?».!♦ i»li..''. Jaf.'' if; 'o /o!'. ;* \,\ 
Poriui^^l \\ f; '-';': frowi J r".',h i,^-.r;f«*jor:. 'J ; '. -^ '"* 

nr WW Z 1 . '^ . i*..S.« • '•• /*. . i,: f , *«4I* • ••# .••-. -••%• - • # 
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:hcv liJ- dnc %ves: from Portug-al, about lat. 389 or 39* 
X. an.i i.rc f-ubicct to Ponugal. There are six of them ; 
Terccra is the principal. Pico has a lofty mountain. 
Fiva! has a iir.c harbour and 5000 inhabitants. The 
cli:naie is hciilihy, and the land fertile, yielding corn, 
M inc. and fruit. St. Michael is noted for a small sweet 
oraii^rc. 

Thus my young friends, have we traversed the globe. 
We hare visited cverv considerable nation and tnbe of 
men in the known world. We have taken time to observe 
their customs and manners, their morals and religion. 
You have remarked tliat as the religious opinions and 
rites of any nation have been opposite to the christian 
reliji^ion, they arc brutaU immoral, or selfish. 

You have also observed, tliat according to the puritf 
of the christian religion in any countr}% and the strength 
of its impressions on the public mind, they have displayed 
pure morals, sound science, elevation of character, and 
rational enjoyment. This, as well as other arguments, 
should induce you early to exercise the benevolent spirit, 
iind to practise the holy duties of true religion. All at- 
tainments, without this, arc sounding brass ; all the sci- 
ences, without tl^iC knowledge of the divine Redeemer, 
Are meteors wliich dazzle for a moment, to be followed 
hy more terrific darkness. Acquaint yourselves then 
with Gotl ; study your own heans, and exercise the 
j^races of christian piety. 

This is your season for improvement ; it will soODf 
soon close. Time is precious ; let it not be lost in vain 
pursuits. The hour makes haste, when solemn temples 
and splendid cities, when the world itself, and all its in- 
habitants, must pass away, ^' and, like the baseless &bnc 
of a vision, leave not a wreck behind." 

»♦» 

VOLCANOES. 

THE Encyclopedia says, we are acquainted with 
not much less than 100 A'olcanocs ; but it gives the names 
of onlv a few. 

The following catalogue is supposed to be more com- 
plete than any published. 
Etna is a volcano of Sicily, 9000 feet high, 1 80 miles in 

circuit. I 

Vesuvius is a bumnv^ moutvtain of Italy ; its first enip- 

tion was in A. D.79. I 

VoJcancUo is ?. yoVcaxic v^\Wl\^ ol xJci^'^^^^'trwiKssu \ 



.V <Jf..I.. tl^.t'i...-. 1 . ^ 

ihe v:'-:;i'-r.i'.': r.it::;i: Jir". :i iiiiv-** IHL -tic::: .vjzii 

Hccl:i ii 1^ •'■:u!;iiii: ti' j'f:^:::. 1i *'■' it •ruT.iic: 
cvLTTifi-Tt uui lit-'a'Jihii: T .' r.ili:-? 11 -! — iir. >ant; 
of th? :r^r>* ' viss -^m^vi :• niii":. 

In the i"ic^ :: Hi'JUic Ti-i:~i:= ii '^-.iii ^ i —.kirjinv. 

In Japaii art 't :»i:rmiir TU'Jirjii-n::. I 

On the ptrJz^'.li '.r Tji,zirs*:'z:ir.ij. lti I" —.I'r.izf'.f.'z. -" 

In the PhilippSn-f ii-ii-jtii r."* -v:. I 

In Fez in Afe-.i ii l '-'.'irj'. 

On the isle cf Sr,..r-j:r. , i :i-.7"..vi:r — 'T'I^-i^z. 

The highest v.nir::.- :: Vt:.;-.:? -s - > lor-.':. 

Among the 5r.r;.-»r -,:-,= :: Ttm i*". J.ir: i:^ rv: 
vhich vomh fir*. 

In the Cape Vtrd i*!lz^'l*- ^. F :er:- is i Tzlcanc. 

The Meme Garou. or, S:, V:r.':.*r.c- is i v-L-ino, I 

On the western shore of N'or-Ji Ar:;eri:a ire 2 vo!c-dr.o<s. - 

Among the New Ilehri'i'ji c.i Tirju. is a burning 
summit. I 

In Lycioy a province of Asia Minor, are several vol- 
canoes. 6* 

The Lindsung in China pours forth cinders, ashes, and 
flames. I 

Near the city of Susa in Persia are 15 burninv; hilN. i.» 

Copiapo, ^ 

Coquimbo, 

Ligua, 

Peteroa, 

Chilian, 

Antocoy ( are volcanoes of Chili. Im ili*- pi'ivhii* 

Notucoy \ arc two more. i I 

Anonimo, 

V'illarica, 

Osomoy 

Cfuananea, 

Kcchuca'.i.J 

Catopa\i in F':ri .% ■-. ■. ' :.v. 

Duida b i ^^/v-ir..-* ',* .«'.■.■• * ■ .- • ^ . 

St. Clerr.ftT**. ..-. .s' '^'. • -. ■^,'. ^ ■• 

caiy>. 

On Bi/r-^r. .i.i.i-:. ■■ • *' .. •• r- 




fDomiidca are rolcamuwd div 
lUiics uf burning sulphur * 

* Atnitcnlam are six TolcaAan. 
K Btv u number. ! 

D of Borneo are many volcanoes. 
HiMnofTahi group of isles are two. 
B bks of New-Britain, acveral haicralu- 



WCelehezian isles are a number of 
nic of CloJionB is a burning mououia. 

Popocktepeci > nre volcanoes of McKico. 
Iitttuihuatl, I 

l.'i Sabaa i> a volcano, which sends forth smoke, asbts. 
' »tonc*i and i)ainc«. 



Whole number 132 
* Tha exact number of (ho«c with (his mmlt (') hu not been tub. 
Ikmed bf wrltn-i, nr ii nol reeollceteil. 

J Miie thowing the hrighi rtf Ifif fiTincifial mountm* <^ 
l/if world above the level qflAe sea. 
In Europr (lie Puy-tie-Dome, France, 4903 fc«i 
Mount d'Or, 6:288! Mount Carnal, 5958 ; Mount VentooXi 
6216; Canigouin the Pyrenees, 8653; Saint Barthi' 
7104; Saint Bernard, Savov, 7644; Mount Serene,T698[ 
Mount Toumc, 10,098 ; Argentiere, 12,564; MontBtanc,) 
14^82 ; St. Go[har(l, Switzerland, 9900 ; Mount PiiMe.' 
9H6 ; Mount Senia. 8670 ; Grimaolberg, 15,234 ; Schrek.. 
bom, 16,344; rinsteraarhom, U,116; Jungfrauhoi*^ 
!3,r30l Mouc!^ 13,510; Eiger, 13,086; Wetterfmrn 
*V17; AIIEU,"13,194; Frau,l2l53; Doldenhoni, UiOKf 
^a, Sicily. 1 0,032 ; Quito-Cupilate, S, America, 10,34a( 
U-Corason, 14,830 ; Cotacatche, 15,420 j Ek-Atla*( 
16,380 i Noyamble-orcu, 13,180 ; Pichincha, a volciBft 
44,380; Car gavi-raao, volcano, 14,700; Sinchonalapa, 
> *kJ5)*20 J Sangw,voUano,\(,^%0-,\\\HftVa,wlca»'' 

T Katopaxi. volcano, \T,100 ■, Kuul;>.wi, -i-i^*^ 
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19,320 ; Peak of Tcneriif, island of Africa, 1 1,424 ; Mona 
Roa, island of Owhyhee, 12,000 ; Mona Koah, 12,0CX) ;• 
Killington Peak, Vennont, 3454 ; Monadnock, Ncw- 
Ifampshire, 3254; Mount Washington, ll,Ov)0 ; at the 
height of 13,800 feet above the level of the sea, no vege- 
tation ever appears ; at the height of 14,604 feet the snow 
never melts at any time of the year, even under the 
equator. 

The largeat rivers in the ^forid. 

The Amazon of South America the largest river in 
the world, is 2500 miles in length. 

The Nile of Africa has a course of 2000 miles. 

The Missisippi is the largest river of North America ; 
its course is south ; its length 3000 miles. 

The St. Lawrence is the second river of North Amer- 
ica. Its course from the head of lake Superior is 2500 
miles. 

The Kian-ku, in China, is 2200 miles long. 

The Rio do la Plata, in South America, is 1900 miles 
in length. ' 

The Danube, in Europe, has a course of 1030 miles. 

The Wolga, a river of Russia, is 1700 miles in length. 

The Ganges, a river of India, has a course of 1400 
miles. 

The Euphrates, in Asia, is 1400 miles in its course. 

— ^■♦^ 

Po/iu/afion qfthe worlds accorditij^ to the latest and 

most correct information. 
Europe 160,027,593 

Asia 524,000,000 

Africa 20,00J,0:.0 

America 26,000,000 



730,027,593t 
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M.QDESLS dXKUlAPH. 



^. 



Aiieieni u■M^ 
Cambriu^ 



Calffdrmia* 
JEEhrrmici or Jmtt.. 
Scandimn/ui. 



G^J&B vri/ftnii^ 



Heivttiih, 



Hufuadm or i&fvaiu 

ItaUa or Mt^fUruM^ 

Uguria^ 
jEoiian UluntUj 
Pannonia^ 
lUyricum^ 

Dacia. 

Mdtiay 

Thracia or Thraee^ 

Gr£cia or Greece^ 



It tumir 

Brsua;. 
i-rtuctr. 

?^riiiM» ^trd»bu liitMMa* X 

Spain and ^tui;^l. 
Ttuly. 

tlunij;;ut-v pi'»n»«<r 
Sduvotiia, C'i<ii4t.)ft« nM4iii*t, 
(iticl Duliimiifi 

MoI'lAflfi. 



ph^lU^ PtSUK^ iMut'tff. f.,t^fr*,-ih,, f .v.'. : ,^ / ./'-.r.^,. •';. 

Arm^Tfia Mnf/fs f'fn *tf'*^ /'/y/ /, /^i^. .. /, , ^ /f ••/•.,...•! ^ » •' 

f i 



3T0 

Ancient nRmc^ 

Parthia^ 
Sogdianoy 
Cretey 
JCuhaay 

Siciiiaj 
Piinormusj 
Byzantium J 
Mimidia, 
Mauritania^ 



A NEW SYSTEM, Su. 



J^fodern names, 

Diarbec. 

Curdistan. 

AderbeitzaiK 

Irac-Agemi. 

Usbec Tartaiy. 

Candia. 

Negropont. 

Malta. 

Sicily. 

Palermo. 

Constantinople. 

Kingdom of Algiers^ 

Empire of Morocco. 



RIVERS, 

Ancient names. 
N/ia, 

Tanaisy 

Borystheiiea^ 

Danudius or later y 

Padua or Eridanusy 

HubicoTiy 

P/iodaJiua, 

Rheiiuay 

Iberuay 

Ad-'iatic aeoj 

JEgcan acQy 

HtUcafiontj 

Pr j/iontiay 

Trhacian Boafihorua^ 

Kuxine aeaj 

Cijumerian Boa/ihoruaj 

Palua Maotiaj 

Ri/ihccan mountaina^ 



SEAS, &c. 

Moilern names. 

The Wolga. 

The Don. 

The Dnieper. 

The Danube. 

The Po. 

The Fiumicino. 

The Rhone. 

The Rhine. 

The Ebro. 

The gulf of Venice. 

The Archipelago. 

Strait of the Diirdanelles. 

Sea of Marmora. 

Strait of Constantinople. 

Black sea. 

Strait of Caffa. 

Sea of A soph. 

Oural mountains. 
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THOMAS AND WHIPPLE, 

BOOKSELLERS 8c STATIONERS, 

.Xo. 2, STATE'STREET, J^EWBURYPORT..,. 

JPu6H»hy and keefi constantly Jor tah^ the foUoioing 
BOOKS J in sheets or binding-^ in large or small guart' 
tiliesy viz, 

A COMPENDIOUS System of Universal Geog- 
raphy, desig^ned for Schools. Compiled from the latest 
and most distinguished European and American Travel- 
lers, Vo3ragers and Geographers. By Elijah Parish, 
D. D. Minister d[ Byfield, Massachusetts. Second edi- 
tion with many, Improvements. 

This work is recommended by a number of clergy- 
men and Preceptors of Academies, as being superior to 
anV work of the kind, of a similar size, heretOK>re pub- 
lianed in America, and is introduced into general Use in 
many of the principal Schools and Academics in New- 
England. 

A Compendious History of New-England, designed 
for Schools and private Families. By Jedidiar Morsk, 
D.D. and Elijah Parish, D.D. Second Edition, with 
Improvements by the Authors. Ornamented with a 
Map of New-Engkmd. Price 1 1 Dollars per Dozen, 1,13 
Cents Single. — ■■ [ Tliis work is very handsomely 
printed, on fine wove paper, with a good type, and con- 
tains 344 pages.'] 

Howard's Large and Small Round Text Copies, 
with the New Rules for Learners. 

New German Text Copies, for the Use of Schools. 

Lurgc and Small Round Text, Round and Running 
Hand, Biographical Copies, with the Component parts of 
Letters, arranged according to their similai ity, &c. 

The Militaiy Companion ; being a System of Com- 
pany Discipline, founded on the regulations of Baron 
Sicubcn, late Major-Cicneral and Ins^iector-General of 
the Army of the United States. Containing the Man- 
ual Exercise, Facings, Steps, Turnings, Wheelings, 
Miscellaneous Evolutions, and Firings. Together with 
tlie Duty of Officers and Privates. Designed for the use 
of the Militia. Third edition, with additions and im- 
provements, and illustrated with Ivdwd^ovEvc, cw\<^"t->^3b\s:'^ 
of Company li volutions. V T/ii« is u -wcr^ untjul \\.U\^ 
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TUb book ia ondar ao ciroDmataiioci 
taken from the Biuldioi 
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